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WE SERVE 





Three-Quarters of a Century 


It is not difficult to understand why the 
Massachusetts Mutual in 1925 surpassed all 
previous efforts and in 1926, its Diamond Jubi- 
lee year, is continuing to eclipse past records. 
Seventy-five years of Service efficiently and 
promptly rendered have won the confidence of 
its policyholders, its representatives, and the 
public in general. 


A Company with a sterling reputation, 
policy contracts which are not excelled, and a 
Home Office that has the right spirit make a 
combination that ensures success for any ener- 
getic and capable man or woman in the Field. 

















MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts Organized in 1851 





More Than a Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 






















































THE 
LOWEST 
GUARANTEED BASIC 
RATES IN 
AMERICA 


Plus—The Best Service Experience and Research 
Make Possible, to Which is Added Modern Sales 


Training Under Competent Supervisors 


HART & EUBANK, General Agents 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 











“IT PAYS TO HAVE AN ACCOUNT IN THE AETNA” 
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Fine Spirit and Good Humor Prevail 
At Twenty-First Annual Meeting of 
The American Life Convention 





Retiring Secretary and Counsel Thomas W. Blackburn Highly Honored 





Claris Adams, New Secretary and Counsel Gets Fine Reception When He Made First Appearance Before 
The Convention; George T. Wight, Secretary and Manager and Charles G. Taylor, Assistant Man- 
ager and Counsel of The Association of Life Insurance Presidents in Attendance; Canada 
Life, and Imperial Life, New Members From Across the Border in Canada; 

Grange Life, Lansing, Mich., Baby Member of Convention 


Detroit, Sept. 1—The twenty-first an- 
nual meeting of the American Life Con- 
vention opened today in one of the larg- 
est and most popular cities in the United 
States, and the home of a large num- 
ber of insurance companies. More than 
one hundred companies are represented. 
Moreover, there also are a large number 
of the younger executives here who, two 
years ago, formed their own organiza- 
tion and will meet tomorrow with a rep- 
resentation of at least twenty companies. 

The convention met in fine spirit and 
good humor without a real controversy 
of any kind. 

The meeting signaled the last appear- 
ance of Thomas W. Blackburn as sec- 
retary and counsel, who was _ loudly 
cheered on his first official appearance 
on the platform. Characteristically, he 
paused only a moment when the applause 
subsided and then said: 

“The ladies of the convention are in- 
vited to be at the hotel at two o’clock 
for an automobile ride.” 


Later, Mr. Blackburn read his remi- 
niscent and interesting valedictory re- 
printed in part elsewhere in this paper. 
At the conclusion of his splendid and 
most affecting address Mr. Blackburn’s 
voice broke and he ended visibly stirred 
and affected. Many who had been asso- 
ciated with him for years had tears in 
their eyes. A whirlwind of applause 
greeted the conclusion of the Blackburn 
address. 


Harry L. Seay, president of the South- 
land Life, paid a warm tribute to Mr. 
Blackburn’s loyalty, fidelity, brains and 
service to the convention, and announced 
that the former presidents of the asso- 
ciation intended to give Mr. Blackburn a 
gift showing their love, affection and ap- 
preciation of him and his work. Each 
of the former presidents has given $50 
as a tribute gift. 


A committee was appointed, consisting 
of Messrs. Seay, Dougherty and Rey- 
nolds, and other members of the con- 
vention will contribute. A suitable gift 
will be purchased. 

The legal section gave Mr. Blackburn 
a watch and chain, 

This convention also marked the first 
appeardnce of Claris Adams as secretary 
and counsel of the association. He is 
the brilliant young Indianapolis lawyer 


who recently ran for United States sen- 
ator. He was introduced this afternoon 
and got a fine reception. 

The Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents was represented by President 
Low of the Home Life of New York; 
President Dickenson, Security Mutual of 
Binghamton, and Vice President Bul- 
lock, State Mutual, of Worcester, Mass. 

George T. Wight, manager and secre- 
tary, and Charles H. Taylor, assistant 
manager and counsel, came down from 


the New York office of The Association 
of Life Insurance Presidents. 

James L. Madden, manager of the in- 
surance department of the United States 
Chamber of Commerce, was also in at- 
tendance. 

R. Leighton Foster, popular, able and 
clever Superintendent of Insurance of 
Ontario, was in the front row. Later, he 
is rather remarkable 
Foster has made in 


read a paper. It 
the hit Mr. 
the insurance business, not only in this 


which 








HERBERT M. WOOLLEN 
NEW PRESIDENT 
AMERICAN LIFE CONVENTION 





Detroit, Mich., September 2.—Herbert 
M. Woollen, president of the American 
Central Life, Indianapolis, is the new 
president of the American Life Conven- 
tion. 

There is no more popular member of 
the American Life Convention than Her- 
bert M. Woollen. Born December 1, 
1875, in Indianapolis, Mr. Woollen was 
educated at Perdue University, Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin and the Medical Col- 
lege of Indiana, receiving degrees of 
Bachelor of Science and Doctor of Med- 
icine. 

His first connection with the American 
Central Life was that of assistant medi- 
cal director. Later he became assistant 
to the president of the company, secre- 
tary, vice-president and then president. 

Possessing a most keen intellect and 
asking no quarter of any man, and with- 
out any fireworks except arduous devo- 
tion to the affairs of his company, de- 
termined that it should have its place 
in the sun of life insurance, under his 
recognized able management the Amer- 
ican Central Life has become a promi- 
nent factor in the American Life Con- 
vention companies and its president en- 
joys a popularity second to no man in 
that organization. 

At the present time the American Cen- 
tral Life has more than $200,000,000 paid 
for life insurance in force, while its as- 
set account totals more than $12,500,000 








H. M. WOOLLEN 


with a surplus to policyholders of about 
$600,000. 

Mr. Woollen returned from a trip to 
Europe this Spring. He saw many of 
the ancient cities of Southern France 
and while in Sicily spent an entire day 
traveling in the shadow of Mt. Aetna, 
after which several insurance companies 
have been named. 


country but in Canada, too, although it 
again demonstrates that talent cannot be 
hidden under a bushel. . 

President H. B. Arnold, in his annual 
address, said that the large number of 
good companies and the wide territorial 
range of the home offices of these com- 
panies had much to do with the great 
growth of life insurance and the confi- 
dence which the public has in the insti- 
tution of life insurance. In the course 
of his address he welcomed the new com- 
pany members, including the Canada Life 
and Imperial Life. The Canada Life was 
represented here by T. G. McConkey, 
vice president and general manager. 

Mr. Arnold told of the early antagon- 
ism to the younger companies from the 
older companies, especially reflected in 
attacks in the preliminary term plan of 
valuation, and how cooperation has elimi- 
nated this and other features of conflict. 
He referred to the harmonious relations 
with the Association of Life Insurance 
Presidents for the advancement of the 
best interests of the business. 
ing, he said in part: 


Continu- 


“And within recent years we have seen 
the preliminary term plan, with the co- 
operation between the convention, the 
Life Presidents’ Association and the 
Commissioners, accepted and approved in 
all the states of the Union as a safe and 
scientific basis of valuation.” 

Mr. Arnold also told of the final, unan- 
imous adoption of the incontestable 
clause. Competition for new business 
has been restricted to ethical practices 
and there are no agreements or under- 
standings of any kind which come within 
the so-called “anti-trust laws.” 

Harvey Campbell, representing the De- 
troit Board of Commerce, welcomed the 
convention to the city in an interesting 
addresss. He gave the early history of 
Detroit. At the start, the principal man- 
ufacturing industry was the making of 
pills. Next came the making of stoves. 
At the beginning of the century the au- 
tomobile had its birth. 

“If Detroit is a success,” Mr. Camp- 
bell continued, “it is because there has 
been a breed of men here who were able 
to batter down discouragements. The 
automobile industry was started by nuts. 
They were men who had no money but 
went out and got it. The banks would 
not give the new industry any financial 
assistance at the start. However, every 
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The 


automobile industry became a cash busi- 


time they made a car it was sold. 


ness and the manufacturers had to select 
their dealers from men who had money. 


Great fortunes were made and Detroit is 
full of men who could have bought stock 
in auto factories and, therefore, deprived 
themselves of great fortunes. Because 
of the early trials and tribulations, the 
manufacturers got together to help each 
other. They got a class of nondescript 
workers and as the industry grew, the 
manufacturers got so close and intimate 
and laborers were so happy that the De- 
troit motor industry got way ahead of 
the organized labor movement and there 
has never been a strike in Detroit in the 
auto industry. Furthermore, there has 
been but one suit—and that was won by 
Henry Ford.” 


September 4, 1926 





N. P. Hull, president of the Grange 
Life of Lansing, Mich., welcomed the 
convention on’ behalf of the Michigan 
life insurance companies. He is presi- 
dent of the “baby” company of the 
American. Life Convention. Detroit hav- 
ing been praised, he proceeds to tell 
about the other glories of. the state. 

“It is the great playground in the 
country,” he said.’ “It has ‘a place of its 
own in fruit, cereal, coin and minerals.” 

In telling of the 72% of automobiles 
of the country’s output made by Michi- 
gan he told of the slogan: “Quick or the 
dead;” and added: “When you cross a 
street in Michigan you have to be quick 
or you will be dead.” 

Mr. Moore, secretary of the Michigan 
Mutual, made the welcome complete by 
reading a message from the president of 
the Michigan Mutual, J. J. Maloney. 


Insurance Commissioner Conn of Ohio 


Strongly Defends Samuel W. Mc Culloch 





Tells Convention His Dismissal by Governor Pinchot of Penn- 
sylvania on Grounds of Inefficiency Was Unjust—Says 
Ohio Collects $4,000,000 From Insurance Companies and 
Allows Insurance Department Only $100,000 for Purpose 
of Carrying on Its Important Work—Calls Practice Con- 
structive Fraud on Policyholders. 


Detroit, Mich. Sept. 1.—Insurance 
Commissioner Conn of Ohio, who is also 
president of the Insurance Commission- 
ers’ Convention, came to the defense of 
Samuel W. McCulloch, former insurance 
commissioner of Pennsylvania, in his 
talk before the American Life Conven- 
tion on Wednesday of this week. Mc- 
Culloch had been fired by Governor Pin- 
chot, who gave as his reason that the 
Pennsylvania commissioner was ineffi- 
cient. 

In the opinion of Judge Conn, the 
Governor is subject to censure. The dis- 
missal of McCulloch on such a ground 
is unjust, and he told how impossible it 
was for insurance commissioners to be 
efficient. He declared that McCulloch 
was regarded in the Commissioners’ Con- 
vention as an able public official and he 
paid a tribute to his honesty. 

Going further into the subject, he said 
that such a charge might be made 
against any commissioner and the com- 
missioner would not be able to disprove 
it. He told of the handicaps of his own 


department with its force of only thirty- 
five men with tremendous responsibili- 
ties, and nine hundred companies to su- 
pervise. The highest salary paid is $5,000 
a year, while the man who is the finan- 
cial officer of the department gets only 
$3,000 a year. 

On the other side of the picture, the 
insurance people pay the department 
about $4,000,000 a year. The department 
is given an appropriation of $100,000. In 
brief, out of every $40 paid the depart- 
ment, it is permitted to keep only $1. 

Judge Conn said there was one hotel 
in Cincinnati which had 1,000 employes 
all under one roof. To expect a depart- 
ment to operate undermanned with 900 
companies to supervise and issuing li- 
censes to 100,000 agents was ridiculous. 
In the opinion of Judge Conn, it is really 
a constructive fraud on the policyholders, 
as they have to pay the tax. 

He concluded by recommending that 
an attempt be made by some such body 
as the American Life Convention to stop 
this tax farce. 


Early For Disability Investigation 
Committee To Report On That Subject 





Want More Extended Experience of Convention Companies 
Under New Clauses—Misunderstanding of Provision Re- 
sults in Many Unjust Claims—Urge Agents to Make Clear 
Explanations to Policyholders at Time of Sale—Want 
Trained Investigators to Examine All Claims. 


Detroit, Mich., Sept. 1—The commit- 
tee appointed by the American Life Con- 
vention to study the total and perma- 
nent disability benefits in life insurance 
contracts decided that it was too soon 
after the investigation of the Actuarial 
Society of America into the subject to 
justify an investigation into the experi- 
of the American Life 
companies. 


ence Convention 


Also, that a more extended 


experience of the American Life Con- 
vention companies under the new clauses 
used by the companies should be had be- 
fore such an investigation. In its report, 
the committee concluded as follows: 
“The permanency of earning power 
must be given consideration. Women and 
students are usually considered for strict- 
ly limited amounts. Where earnings are 
uncertain or irregular, or where a pres- 
ent substantial income may become in a 


clause. 


few years greatly reduced, the appli- 
cation must be cautiously acted, upon. 

“There are unquestionably a _ large 
number of unjust claims being presented 
to life companies under the disability 
This arises'in part from,a mis- 
understanding by the policyholder of the 
coverage assumed under the clause. 

-“There is much confusion between the 
total and permanent disability of the life 
contract, and the ordinary health and 
accident coverage. 

“Great emphasis should be laid upon 
the obligation of the agency force to ex- 
plain carefully the exact terms and limi- 
tations of coverage of the disability 
clause when the policy is originally sold. 

“Probably more inadmissible claims 
arise from an intentional attempt to ob- 
tain the benefit on trivial or temporary 
incapacity or illness. This is especially 
true at the older age where retirement 
may be coincident or hastened by some 
ailment which suggests the profitable use 
of the disability clause. 

“It may be extremely difficult to dis- 
tinguish between voluntary retirement 
to a life of ease sweetened by monthly 
payments and an involuntary permanent 
retirement due to actual physical or men- 
tal disability. An inconsequential rheu- 
matism or sciatica may readily lead to 
permanent and total disability if a sub- 
stantial bonus is offered for the more 
serious interpretation. 

“Claims must be thoroughly investi- 
gated by individuals trained in this work. 
The inexperienced or untrained investi- 
gator is too easily misled by the staged 
scene which may be carefully set for 
his consideration. Reinvestigation at fre- 
quent intervals will save monthly pay- 
ments which would otherwise have been 
sent as a routine to policyholders who 
have returned to work or who have be- 
come capable of earning a_ livelihood. 
Some poeple are undoubtedly honest 
enough to return an overpayment on a 
disability claim, but it is unwise and cost- 
ly to depend upon it.” 


$3,000 
Blackburn 
Testimonial 

Detroit, Mich., September 2.—To show 
appreciation of retiring Secretary and 
Counsel Thomas W. Blackburn, mem- 





bers of the American Life Convention in 


meeting here have raised a special fund 
of close to $3,000 to be devoted to some 
appropriate form of testimonial to be de- 
termined later. 


All 
Amendments 
Adopted 


Detroit, 





Mich., 2.—All 
amendments to the constitution of the 


September 


American Life Convention proposed by 


its executive committee and presented to 
the meeting were adopted by the Con- 
vention. 





HEADS LEGAL SECTION 
Detroit, Mich., Aug. 31—A. D. Chris- 
tian, counsel of the Atlantic Life, Rich- 
mond, Va., is the new chairman of the 


American Life Convention legal section. 
Frank W. McAllister, counsel of the 

Kansas City Life, Kansas City, Mo., is 

the new secretary of the legal section. 


Junior 

Officers 4 

Meeting 

Detroit, Mich., September 2—The 


, Junior Officers’ Association of the Amer- 


ican Life Convention meeting was at- 
tended by eighteen members. The fol- 
lowing new officers were elected: 
President 
John W. Cadigan, 
New World Life, 
Spokane, Wash. 
* + & 
Vice President 
Norton Biggar, 
American Life Reinsurance Company, 
Dallas, Tex. 
* * * 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Lacy McAllister, 
Pilot Life, 
Greensboro, N. C. 
* * * 

Chairman, Executive Committee 
Ted Simmons, 
Pan-American Life, 

New Orleans, La. 

The fifth member of the executive 
committee is J. C. Higdon, Business 
Men’s Assurance, Kansas City, Mo. 





Dallas, Tex., 
Gets Next 
Convention 


Detroit, September 2—The 1927 meet- 
ing of the American Life Convention will 
be held in Dallas, Tex., and it will be 
during the last week of October. This 
will be good news to many members of 
the American Life Convention as one of 
the most stirring events that has hap- 
pened in the entire history of that or- 
ganization transpired in Dallas when the 
annual meeting was held there in Octo- 
ber, 1914. 

If there are any individuals who at- 
tended that meeting who have forgotten 
the famous “Badger fight” staged at the 
Dallas Country Club, The Eastern Un- 
derwriter would like to hear from them. 

Honest confession prompts the writer 
to say that it was one of the most thrill- 
ing moments of his life and he feels sure 
that others can say the same, particu- 


(Continued on Page 13) 
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“Co-Operation--Competition”~-Pres. Arnold’s Theme 





President of the American Life Convention Says Honest Official Has Neither Fear of De- 
tection or the Law—Points to Fine Spirit of Co-operation Among Company E}xec- 
utives—Business Free From Charges of Effort to Stifle Competition— 

| Convention 21 Years Old and Has 138 Member Companies 


H. B. Arnold, president of the Ameri- 
can Life Convention, and also president 
and counsel of the Midland Mutual Life 
of Columbus, Ohio, in his address before 
the convention, announced that the Amer- 
ican Life Convention has now legally be- 
of age, namely, twenty-one years 
old. Born in the stormy days of the Arm- 
strong investigation, the convention has 
lived long enough to justify fully the ex- 
pectations with which it was launched and 
to become a permanent factor in life in- 
surance according to President Arnold. 
He chose for his topic, “Co-operation and 
Competition in Life Insurance,” and said 
in part; 

The terms in 


come 


this title may 
their 


appear 
antithetical and association may 
seem paradoxical, but in the life insur- 
years have 
constant evidence of their great influence 


ance business we for seen 
for good when properly adjusted. 

The companies are the agents of 
policyholders in the collection, adminis- 
tration and distribution of the funds in- 
trusted to them, and it is by cooperation 
and through that we as 
officials may most efficiently discharge 
While co- 
operation is sound and 
stable yet by law and the 
courts it is sometimes held to be detri- 
mental to public and private interest, 
and while competition is called 
the “life of trade” and is likewise essen- 
tial to such progress, it may be destruc- 
tive of private interest and injurious to 
the public welfare. 


competition 


the duties imposed upon us. 
essential to 
progress, 


often 


Where Competition Helps 


A life insurance official of honest pur- 
pose has neither fear of detection nor 
fear of the law. In the interest of 
policyholders with a clear conscience he 
does his part in the administration of 
the most beneficent institution we have. 
With this type of man the interests of 
policyholders will be protected regard- 
less of the restrictions of law and 
guardianship of Insurance Departments. 
We agree that our policyholders shall 
have the protection of law and of super- 
vision, but we must recognize the frail- 
ties of human nature and that to some 
extent it is competition and comparison 
which keep the business on the high 
level of integrity which it must have 
to retain public confidence. 

In no business is cooperation so gen- 

‘ral and so real. Executives freely give 
their experience and aid to other execu- 
tives; custodians of company funds col- 
laborate in efforts to secure the highest 
returns from the most stable invest- 
ments; actuaries freely exchange their 
experience,—published and available to 





all—for the 
reserves, 


scientific development of 
policy forms and_ features; 
medical directors individually and collec- 
tively aim to extend service to all who 
have any right to expect insurance, and 
to promote the health of the individual 


EH. BS. 
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and of the public; counsel freely consult 
with the purpose of eliminating contests 
and litigation and of securing and justi- 
fying the confidence of the 
agency officials in 
helped by an exchange of 


public; 
large degree are 
experience 
which tends to greater efficiency and 
economy; and agents, through the As- 
Life Underwriters, one of 
the oldest of the cooperative organiza- 
contributed to 
of conditions in the 
acquisition of business and in the service 
which is rendered to policyholders. 

Thorough investigations, 
discussions and conscientious 


sociation of 


tions, in many ways have 
the improvement 


exhaustive 

delibera- 
combined with the knowledge, 
experience and judgment of the best men 
in the 


tion are 
business, to promote efficiency 
Our meeting exemplifies 
condition. Views are presented, 
arouse opposition and cause debate. We 
receive new impressions and new ideas 
are advanced. The trend of the business 
is influenced or made, as the case may 
be. While this is going on competition 
continues, but in general does not de- 
tract from the beneficial results of the 
cooperative efforts in the business. 


and economies. 
this 


Present Day Cooperation 


In an address on “Fifty Years of Life 
Insurance” delivered before the Asso- 


ciation of Life Insurance Presidents in 
New York last winter, Mr. Fiske traced 
the evolution of present day life insur- 
ance through the period 1874-1924, with- 
in which period insurance in force in- 
creased from two billions to sixty-seven 
billions, and gave many reasons why the 
business of today has and is entitled to 
receive the confidence of the public, with 
an effort if not with a purpose of com- 
paring the present day cooperation with 
the earlier destructive 

While cooperation existed prior to the 


competition. 


Armstrong investigation the organiza- 


tions of companies in the American Life 
Convention and the Association of Life 
grieatly ac- 


which has 


Insurance Presidents have 


celerated the cooperation 
since grown to be an outstanding feature 
of the 


might 


business. This investigation 
easily have done great injury to 


the business. As to its causes there may 


be differences of opinion, but among 


them may be counted destructive com- 


petition and extravagance. The de- 
velopments of that investigation in their 
final effect were of relatively minor im- 
portance, and a temporary lack of con- 
business soon 


fidence in the was 


restored. In twenty years we have seen 
the insurance in force grow from nearly 
fourteen billions to approximately seven- 
ty-five billions. In this period of twenty 
years we have seen the development of 
a cooperative effort for the improvement 
of conditions which I believe can not be 
found in any 


increased 


other business, and we 


now sce benefits to policy- 
holders, a stronger claim to public con- 
fidence and a greater stability that in a 
large degree have come from these co- 
operative movements. 

In the early days of the American Life 
Convention there was antagonism on the 
part of the older companieg toward the 
younger companies, which in particular 
Preli- 
of valuation. Co- 


was reflected in attacks on the 
Plan 
operation has eliminated this and other 


minary Term 


features of conflict. For years the Con- 
vention has worked harmoniously with 
the Association of Life Insurance Pre- 
sidents for the advancement of the best 
interests of the business, and within re- 
cent years we have seen the Preliminary 
Term Plan, with cooperation between the 
the Association and the In- 
Commissioners accepted and 


approved in all the states of the Union 


Convention, 
surance 


as a safe and scientific basis of valua- 
tion. 


Extension of Benefits 


In this period of twenty years we 


have seen the finally unanimous adoption 
of the incontestable clause, and of loan, 


extended insurance 


: and cash 
tions, 


value op- 
and a great advancement in the 
simplification of policy forms and in the 
protection furnished and in the privileges 


granted. We have seen the development 
of service to policvholders through the 
accidental death and disability 
We have seen a wide deve 
furnishing of free heg 


policyholders, 


benefits. 
lopment in the 
alth examination to 
which, confidential to 
them, is largely for their benefit. We 
have seen a tende ncy towards a more 
scientific development in all br 


anches of 
the business and the 


raising of the 
standard of soliciting life insur 


that of a .profession. 

What may have been Vicious fe 
in the business prior to the 
investigation have in large 
eliminated or 


ance to 


atures 
Armstrong 
degree 
minimized in the 


been 
past 
Public confidence in life 
insurance today is so positive that every 
official and agent must re spond, 
realization of the 


twenty years. 


from a 
trusteeship he 
to policyholders and beneficiaries. 

Along with cooperative efforts, 
which have so much contributed to life 
insurance as it is today 
which 


Owes 


these 


’ has gone com- 


petition, also has been a large 
factor in the development and increase 
of the service rendered to policyholders 
and in the maintenance of the 


public 
confidence. The 


results of competition 
may be either beneficial or detrimental 
and here it is that cooperation may com- 
plement the benefits of competition by 
restricting its dangers. Companies and 
general feel their respon- 
sibilities and are conscientious in seeking 
to give the best service to, and to obtain 
the best results for, policyholders. If 
there are any companies or officials who 
do not have this feeling they must and 
ultimately will respond to the precept 
and example of the great majority. 
Conventions 21 Years Old 

The American Life 
celebrates its 
It had its 
stormy 


officials in 


Convention 
twenty-first Anniversary. 
birth during the 
days of the 


now 


somewhat 
Armstrong investi- 


gation. It has justified its existence, and 


while today it is the pride of its fathers, 
it has probably exceeded their dreams 
in its work and influence. Following 


that investigation many companies in all 
parts of the country 
some by promoters,- 


were organized; 
many by those who 
desired in their respective localities to 
carry on the business for the major 
benefit of policyholders. We have to- 
day approximately three hundred legal 
reserve companies in the United States. 
The Convention has a membership of 
138 companies, located in 37 states, the 
District of Columbia and Canada. 
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Some companies have been eliminated Valedictory Talk of y 
and perhaps others may be. In my : 
opinion the distribution of companies Thomas W. Blackburn : 
through all parts of the country has PRAISES A. L. C. PERSONALITIES 
been a great factor in securing the con- 
fidence which the public now has in the Retiring Secretary-Counsel Gives His- : 
business. It is best that there should be tory of Organization; His Tribute 
a large number of companies widely to Its Leaders ‘ 
i H 
scattered, so that in all parts of the One of the high spots in the American 
country there may be local contacts | ite Convention in Detroit this week MPA N Y ( 
which will maintain the confidence upon was the valedictory talk of Thomas W. 
which the business must rest, and which Blackburn, who retired as secretary and “ ; 
in dealings with officials, legislators, counsel of the American Life Conven- ° \ 
courts and juries will demonstrate that tion after many years of fine service. ISAAC MILLER HAMILTON, President 
companies are conducted in the interests Pain eink & wake oh aes in he 
of the policyholders and of the public. address which was very well received. : 
If this widespread distribution of com- Among other things, Mr. Blackburn Offer to the public 
panies were to be substantially reduced, said that the Convention has been singu- 
in my judgment there might ultimately Jarly free from factional controversies A I e e I P { tj 
be a lessening of that confidence, and = and feuds; no member has ever with- n nnovation In hsurance ro ec 10n I 
an injurious effect on the business, by drawn from the Convention because of 
reason of prejudice which often accom- 
4 Py . ee of " *T { 
panies distance between headquarters . 
and field contacts. HOSPITAL BILLS, SURGEONS’ AND i 
Permit me to revert to the statement ; ; 
| made that while competition is es- NURSES FEES ALONE INSURED! 
sential to progress it may be destructive } 
of private interest and injurious to the | 
public welfare. All. of the companies F | 
compete for business, and this is as it i] This new contract pays stated : 
should be. No other business today is 


so free from charges of efforts to stifle 
or eliminate competition. There are no 
understandings of 
the 


competition 


agreements or any 


kind which come within so-called 
Anti-Trust 
exists, along with cooperative efforts for 
improvement in the the 


companies sell and in the service which 


Laws. Free 


wares which 
they render to their customers; yet we 
should not forget that while competition 
is the “life of trade” and is essential to 
progress, it may be destructive of pri 
vate interest and injurious to the public 
welfare. It is the character,—not the 
existence,—of competition which has its 
dangers. 


Must Adhere to Tried Practices 


Adherance to approved methods and 
observance of tried and proven practices, 
experimentation only after mature and 
deliberate investigation with a consensus 
of opinion that the results will be safe, 
We have 
no right to take chances and to experi- 
ment with our policyholders’ moneys. 
We have no right to endanger the funds 
entrusted to us by policyholders for the 
benefit of beneficiaries of whom it may 
be said that many are not skilled or 
experienced in business. While there is 
a marked tendency to develop large 
volume with the older companies and 
increased volume for the younger com- 
panies, and in this phase of competition 
there may be present dangers of ex- 
travagance and lowering of standards, 
yet experiments and new features of 
competition should be carefully con- 
sidered, should be approved by a con- 
sensus of opinion of our wisest and most 
conservative, and should be adopted with 
near certainty that the interests of 
policyholders and beneficiaries are in 
nowise endangered. It behooves all of 
us, when somewhat exhilarated by the 
spirit of contest and by pride of growth, 
to remember in the game which at some 
time may mean “the survival of the fit- 
test” that quality is more important 
than volume and that conservatism is 
the cornerstone of the structure. Are 
we always guided by these ideas? The 
administration of the business today is 
the carrying on of a great trust for the 
benefit of policyholders and beneficiaries, 
and companies and officials who do not 
have some altruism and idealism in their 
make-up may find it difficult, in the com- 
petition which may occur, to maintain 
their places in the line of progress. 


are essential to right progress. 





THOS. W. BLACKBURN 


disturbance. In the last 
twenty years among 250 members only 
ten have voluntarily given up member- 
ship. No ever been ex- 
pelled and three of the ten who with- 
drew renewed their memberships. 

Tells of Early Days 


Mr. Blackburn said in part: 


any factional 


member has 


day 
looking at the photographs of nineteen 
of the twenty presidents with whom I 
have served as they hang upon the wall, 
I was impressed with the thought that 
the American Life Convention has been 


“Sitting in my office the other 


fortunate indeed in its choice of execu- 
tives. Three have passed over the river 
which divides life from death—Charles 
FE. Dark of Indianapolis, Bascom H. Ro- 
bison of Nebraska and Henry W. John- 
son of Illinois. These three were taken 
away from their companies and their as- 
sociates in the great business after each 
had started a company and lived to see 
They left three monu- 
ments to mark the places they filled in 
life insurance. They are the American 
Central Life of Indianapolis now with 
more than $200,000,000; the Bankers Re- 
serve Life Co. of Omaha with more than 
$100,000,000; the Central Life Insurance 
Co. of Chicago, youngest of the three, 
with more than $50,000,000 in force. 

“The secretary and counsel has had 
the whole-hearted cooperation of the of- 
ficers, executive committee and member- 
ship from the date of organization. The 


it successful. 


years have been happy periods and the 
secretary and counsel believes he has the 











Hospital, Surgeons’ and nurses’ | 
fees to any member of your fam- , 


ily from 10 to 65 years of age ; 
(men, women or children), that | 


may need this service and ex- | 
pense. 





It is not a Life, Health or Accident 
policy in any form, but simply 
covers the above expenses should 
same occur. For that reason, the 
annual cost of this protection for 
this special coverage is neces- 
sarily low compared to regular 
insurance policies. 








NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION IS REQUIRED 
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warm friendship of every man who has 
ever served the Convention as president 
or member of the executive committee 
and of better than ninety-five per cent of 
all the members. This fact is the great- 
est achievement of his somewhat busy 
career and in this he takes a pride which 
words cannot reveal. 

“No man could fail to succeed with the 
men of this convention back of him. No 
man who has worked with Reynolds, 
Dark, Robison, Smith, Hamilton, Var- 
dell, Gold, Lindly, Abels, Randall, Grims- 
ley, Coffin, Seay, Simmons, Johnson, 

laylor, Cunningham, Dougherty, Gra- 
ham and H. B. Arnold as guides, ad- 
visers and friends could avoid steering 
his course along lines of usefulness. 
These are representative men of the 
American Life Convention and there are 
a hundred or more like them in this or- 
ganization. 


Geographical Influence 


“The geographical distribution of the 
presidents is of itself an interesting dem- 
onstration of the influence of the Amer- 
ican Life Convention. It is also a marked 
tribute to its democratic form of organ- 
ization. Three presidents from Illinois, 
two each from Indiana, Missouri, North 
Carolina, Texas and Nebraska, one each 
from Iowa, Louisiana, Minnesota, Ten- 
nessee, Virginia, Ohio and Montana. 
Thirteen states have furnished presi- 
dents. On the executive committee, the 
states of California, Idaho, Colorado, 
South Carolina, Florida and Georgia, in 
addition to the thirteen already named, 
have served the convention. Eighteen 
states in all have contributed to the man- 
agement and twenty- -eight companies 
have supplied the twenty-nine different 
members of the executive committee. 


Joe Reynolds 


“Our first president was Joseph B. 
Reynolds and he only has been honored 
by. election for a second term, this con- 
spicuous honor being accorded him by a 
unanimous vote at the eighteenth annual 
meeting in Des Moines. Mr. Reynolds 
has been a useful leader and was the 
father of the convention. He and the 
late Charles E. Dark conceived the idea 
and joining with Sidney A. Foster called 
the conference for Chicago, December 
5, 1905. He and Mr. Dark were active at 
that meeting. Six others voted to or- 
ganize and called the organization meet- 
ing which convened in St. Louis, January 
30, 1906, when the American Life Con- 
vention was born. Mr. Reynolds, who 
had been chairman of the preceding con- 
ference was elected president and thus 
was pilot of the ship for the next eight 
months and in command when the first 
annual meeting was held in the port of 
Chattanooga. The other six represent- 
atives of companies who participated in 
the vote at Chicago were B. H. Robison, 
W. A. Lindly, George B. Peak, Arthur 
Jordan, Samuel Bosworth Smith and Js 
T. Casey, who voted for the Bankers 
Reserve, the Security Mutual, the Cen- 
tral Life of Iowa, the Meridian Life, Vol- 
unteer State Life and the Guaranty Mu- 
tual. M. A. Woollen, Everett Wagner 
and the secretary were representing the 
American Central, the Meridian Life and 
the Bankers Reserve respectively, in ad- 
dition to those above named. 

Start of the Organization 

“Tt is interesting to remember that the 
Missouri State Life, Register Life of 
Davenport, Bankers Life of Lincoln, Co- 
lumbia Life of Cincinnati, Des Moines 
Life and the Federal Life of Chicago 
were participants in one or more of the 
three sessions held in the Great Northern 
Hotel, Chicago. When the time came, 
late at night, to determine the question 
of permanent organization, only the 
eight named above were ready to cast 
the die. At the suggestion of Isaac 
Miller Hamilton, the Federal, the Co- 
lumbia and the Des Moines Life were 
excused from voting. The Missouri 
State, Register Life and Bankers Life 
were absent. So it came about that the 
vote on the resolutions and _ to organize 
was unanimous. Messrs. Smith, Peak 
and Blackburn were made a committee 
to report the proceedings for the press! 
This committee announced in the papers 
of December 6, 1905, that representatives 


_dentials at St 


of life insurance companies of the states 
of Ohio, Indiana, Missouri, Nebraska, 
Iowa and Tennessee had, at a conference 
in Chicago the preceding day, voted to 
organize an association of western, cen- 
tral and southern companies for the pur- 
pose of protecting the interests of the 
policyholders of those sections. It also 
declared for strict state supervision, op- 
posed federal supervision and expressed 
the opinion that federal supervision was 
unconstitutional. 

“The executive committee on complet- 
ing the organization was made up of 
Messrs. Reynolds, Smith, Dark, Peak 
and Robison and the writer, then coun- 
sel of the Bankers Reserve and secre- 
tary of the conference, moved that the 
executive committee call a meeting for 
10 o’clock A. M., January 30, 1906, at 
Jefferson Hotel, St. Louis and that it 
prepare a program of topics for discus- 
sion and invite representatives of all legal 
reserve life companies in the western, 
centra! and southern states to attend and 
participate. 

“The report of the committee on cre- 
Louis, January 30, 1906, 
contains the familiar names of the fol- 
lowing, J. B. Reynolds, Charles E. Dark, 
Isaac Miller Hamilton, Arthur F. Hall, 
W. K. Bellis, Guilford A. Deitch, S. B. 
Smith, B. H. Robison, C. A. Goodale, 
Dr. J. T. J. Battle, W. A. Lindly, Dr. 
M. M. Lairy, Everitt Wagner, C. R. Por- 
ter, C. A. Woods and R. D. Hughes. 
Indiana had seven companies present, 
Nebraska and Missouri two each, Illinois, 
Georgia, Tennessee and North ‘Carolina 
one each. 

“After the report of the committee on 
credentials had been adopted, showing 
24 companies willing to be counted, nine 
of whom were not in attendance, Messrs. 

Sellis, Dr. Battle and Blackburn "reported 
recommending a permanent organization 
and a draft of a Constitution and By- 
laws. The report left blank the amount 
of the salary which should be paid the 
secretary. On motion of Mr. Hamilton 
the salary was made $100 for the ensuing 
year. The membership fee was fixed at 
$10 and the annual dues a like sum. The 
report being adopted unanimously, Chair- 
man Reynolds announced that the Amer- 
ican Life Convention was organized and 
ready for business. 

How Blackburn Became Secretary 


“Mr. Reynolds was made temporary 
chairman and was elected president. 
Messrs. Smith for Tennessee, Porter for 
Georgia, Dr. Battle for North Carolina, 
Lindly for Nebraska, Melson for Mis- 
souri, Peak for Iowa and Dark for In- 
diana were elected state vice presidents. 
Mr. Blackburn was elected secretary and 
treasurer. The president, Mr. Lindly 
and Dr. Christian were named a com- 
mittee to nominate the five elective mem- 
bers of the executive committee. They 
reported Samuel B. Smith of Tennessee, 
C. R. Porter of Georgia, Charles E. Dark 
of Indiana, B. H. Robison of Nebraska 
adn Isaac Miller Hamilton of Illinois. 
They were thereupon elected and with 
the president and secretary and treas- 


urer as ex-officio members, constituted 
the first executive committee. The sec- 
retary, being also treasurer, had two 


votes on the executive committee— 
though his modesty never permitted him 
to vote more than once on any proposal. 
When he suggested to his chief, Mr. B. 
H. Robison, that he did not care for the 
secretaryship at so munificent a salary, 
that astute and diplomatic executive 
whispered, “Take it, Tom. The company 
will take care of your compensation and 


the Bankers Reserve will have three 
votes on the committee.’ 
“The Committee on Agents and 


Agencies, which brought into being the 
Agency Bureau, which has proved so 
valuable to our membership, was Messrs. 
Wagner, Woods, Melson, Lindly and 
Porter. | Doctors J. T. J. Battle of 
Greensboro, N. C.; J. W. Johnson of 
Chattanooga, and M. M. Lairy of La- 
ayette, Ind., were named members of the 
Committee on Medical Examinations. 
Appreciates Friendships Formed 


“It grieves him deeply to sever himself 
from the duties and responsibilities he 
has endeavored to perform for more than 
twenty years, but his head overrules his 


Thinks Agent of Future 
Will Be College Man 


PROPHECY MADE BY W. T. GRANT 


Believes Public Is Very Much Underin- 
sured; Part Courage Plays in 
Composition of Agent 


W. T. Grant, president of the Business 
Men’s Assurance Co., Kansas City, gave 
a sketch of the life insurance salesman 
of the future in his talk to the American 
Life Convention this week in Detroit. 

Mr. Grant entered the business as an 
agent of the New York Life and was in 
a good position to have seen the healthy 
development of the business. Looking 
backward, he said he wondered that in- 
surance men could have been so unappre- 
ciative of what life insurance was des- 
tined to be and how comparatively small 
the giants of old days were to appear 
with their own future greatness. He 
took the position that the present life 
values are grossly under-insured. The 
per capita life insurance in force in 1925 
has grown to be approximately $625 al- 
though that was an increase from $189 in 
1915. The commonly accepted theory is 
that the minimum protection carried 
should be sufficient to replace the in- 
sured’s income for a minimum of five 
years. To attain such minimum we must 
increase the present outstanding insur- 
ance of $72,000,000,000 to $360,000,000,000, 
or five times the present amount in force. 
Lots of Money in Sight for Premiums 

In discussing these gigantic totals, Mr. 
Grant asked if it ever will be possible to 
provide the funds with which to secure 
the vast sum of 
needed. 


additional protection 
He thinks it will be, and gave 
a few interesting figures, as follows: 

“There was invested in life insurance 
premiums last year approximately $2,250,- 
000,000. There was expended for auto- 
mobiles, $2,000,000,000; for jewelry and 
furs, $800,000,000; for perfumes and cos- 
metics, $750,000,000; for theatre tickets, 
$800,000,000; for soft drinks, candy and 
chewing gum, $1,650,000,000; for tobacco, 
$2,110,000,000. The total of these expen- 
ditures—$8, 110,000,000 invested in life in- 
surance would have covered the annual 
deposit on the $360,000,000,000 required 
to continue the income of the average 
citizen for the benefit of his dependents 
for five years beyond his death.” 

Personality 

As to the question of the type of man 
that the future salesman will be, he said 
that the requirements for admission to 
the ranks of unde rwriting will be far 
more exacting in the future than in the 
past. Among points to be considered are 
the agent’s personality, experience, edu- 
cation, record of loyalty and integrity, 
ambition, health, financial resources, op- 
limism, courage, viewpoint toward life 
insurance, habits of thrift and extrava- 
gance and vision. As to personality he 


said: 

“We see the man with personality 
building friendships, creating confidence 
and enjoying success; we see another, 


lacking this pleasing attribute, observing 








heart and he believes the organization 
and his own well being demand his re- 
tirement. 

“Perhaps it is unnecessary to remark 
that he appreciates deeply the affection- 
ate regard in which he has been held by 
the membership all these years. He 
cherishes the friendships he has formed. 
He thanks you, one and all, for the 
splendid cooperation he has enjoyed and 
bids you au revoir but not goodbye, for 
he hopes he may live to sit in the con- 
vention many years and that he may 
meet and greet you personally at annual 
meetings.” 


7 


most of the rules of good salesmanship, 
devoting himself industriously to his 
task, and yet, because he has failed to 
develop those positive qualities that grow 
into personal magnetism, he becomes a 
dismal failure. We, as company mana- 
gers, will pay more attention to this 
quality in the selection of the life insur- 


ance men who are to represent us in 
the future.” 


Sees Passing of Part-Time Men 

Discussing qualifications of the 
agent, Mr. Grant said in part: 

“It is my earnest hope and my firm 
conviction that the life insurance sales- 
man of the future will find himself pro- 
tected against having to compete with 
part-time representatives of either his 
own or other companies, who because 
they do look upon their agency as mere- 
ly a side issue are so ignorant of the 
policy contracts themselves, and so in- 
capable of giving dependable insurance 
counsel that they must fail dismally in 
building the greater respect for our busi- 
ness which we all so much desire.” 

Courage has a lot to do with the suc- 
cess of an agent, he said. “I believe 
that the dominant essential quality is 
courage. Honesty is essential, but pos- 
sessing it, a man may yet fail completely 
in salesmanship. Industry is a requisite, 
but a man may keep moving from early 
till late and yet accomplish little, if other 
qualities be lacking. Intelligence is re- 
quired, but the greatest intellect may not 
lead a man to success unless reinforced 
with other qualities. Loyalty must ex- 
ist, for without it the salesman may not 
only lack his own self-respect, but the 
respect of all who may hear him speak 
a disloyal word, or learn of his doing a 
disloyal act. Ambition must be there, for 
without an intense desire to achieve, all 
other qualities are as useless as the pow- 
erful engine without steam. But, pos- 
sessing all these qualities and lacking 
courage, no man can hope to win in the 
battle for success.” 

The Agent of the Future 

President Grant took the position that 
the life insurance man of the future will 
be a college or university trained man. 
This will be true, he said, for several 
reasons, which he gave as follows: 

“The Life Insurance man of the future 
will be a college or university trained 
man. This will be true for several rea- 
sons. The constantly enlarged oppor- 
tunities in the business will prove more 
and more appealing to the man who has 
prepared himself for the larger oppor- 
tunities of life. The greater complexities 
of our social and economic system will 
continue to develop new needs and uses 
for life insurance. The trained mind of 
the college man will enable him to more 
accurately appraise those needs, and 
recommend the proper character of in- 
surance service to protect them. As the 
standard of Life Insurance Salesmanship 
continues to rise, the character of and 
success enjoyed by those already en- 
gaged in the business will exert a strong 
influence upon those entering it. The 
potential clientele for the big lines of in- 
surance in the future will be among the 
college and university men of today. 

“He will know something of law in 
order that he may properly interpret the 
various contracts his company is offer- 
ing. He must know the law governing 
wills, estate and inheritance taxes, in- 
come taxes, probate court proceedings, 
and those governing trust and trust com- 
panies. He will have more than an ordi- 
nary knowledge of medicine, so that he 
will not unwittingly recommend to his 
company risks whose physical impair- 
ments disqualify them from receiving fa- 
vorable consideration. 

“If he chooses to devote his time to 
business men, he may become more fa- 
miliar with various business problems 
than many of those directly engaged in 
such business. Yes—he not only may 
acquire a general education in order that 
he can discuss in an intelligent and in- 
teresting manner his client’s business as 
intelligently as his own, but he must and 
will so educate himself, if he is not be 
outstripped by those with whom he ever 
will be competing.” 


(Continued on Page 8) 
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Life Counsel ines 
Trust Agreements 


NOT DUTY OF LIFE INSURANCE 
F. W. pina, aman City Life, Cau- 
tions Companies Against Finan- 
cial Undertakings 


Frank W. McAllister, general counsel 
of the Kansas City Life of Kansas City, 
Mo., was rather frank in his criticism of 
life insurance trusts, the plan of life com- 
panies acting as trustees for funds of 
beneficiaries, in a talk he made Wednes- 
day before the Convention at Detroit. 
Mr. McAllister declared that the adop- 
tion and general use of “trust” services 
will take the companies far afield from 
their present recognized sphere of activ- 
ities and the companies should approach 
the idea with caution. 

On this subject Mr. 
in part: 

“Unque stionably the ‘life insurance 
trust’ is an appropriate means of making 
life insurance effective as protection for 
beneficiaries in many instances, but the 
question is whether the life insurance 
company itself should undertake to ad- 
minister the trust. 

“There appears to be some magic in 
the word ‘trust,’ and its use in a legal 
document seems to create in the minds 
of many people a feeling of security that 
would be entirely wanting without it. 
The idea conveyed to the technically un- 
informed is that the custody and control 
of something of value has been commit- 
ted to a disinterested third party, who, 
being without selfish financial interest, 
will have an eye single to the preserva- 
tion of the rights of the beneficiary. 
The wide use of the word has resulted 
in its frequent misuse and a widespread 
misunderstanding as to what it really im- 
plies. Originally the relation was sup- 
posed to rest upon personal confidence 
in the trustee, particularly by the settlor 
or creator of the trust, the confidence 
that, regardless of legal obligation on 
his part, the trustee would devote the 
subject matter to the purposes intended. 
It was a matter of personal honor and 
integrity rather than strictly legal obli- 
gation. 


McAllister said 


Too Wide Use of Term 

“The promiscuous use of the 
resulted in its presence in many in- 
struments which, in fact, measured by 
any legal standard, do not create the 
trust relation. Forms of policy settle 
ments under life insurance policies are 
in vogue which use the term and appear, 
upon a casual examination, to establish 
the trust relationship, but, in most in- 
stances, I have found them to be merely 
promises to pay money, and no more 
create the trust relationship between the 
company and the beneficiary than would 
an ordinary note of hand. They lack 
most, if not all, of the essential ele- 
ments of the relationship, and do not dis- 
turb the original status of the company 
and beneficiary established by the pol- 
icy. 

“Laymen, unskilled in technical con- 
struction, but with the popular notion 
that there is something potent about the 
word itself, may be, and frequently are, 
deceived by its use in these settlement 
agreements, but, fortunately for the ben- 
eficiaries, they probably have better as- 
surance and security in the absolute 
obligation of a solvent company, than 
they would have in its more indefinite 
and elastic obligations as a trustee. 

“Serious legal doubt exists as to the 
necessary charter power of many of the 
life insurance companies to undertake 
the functions of a trustee. The laws of 
many of the states limit the exercise of 
fiduciary powers by corporations to those 
organized under a particular statute and 
prohibit the same to all other corpora- 
tions. Quite frequently only corporations 
to engage in a particular line of business 
can be organized under this statute, and 
insurance companies are not among 
them. So that radical changes in the 
statutes of many of the states, and 


word has 


amendments to the charter of many com- 
panies, will probably be found necessary 
before life insurance companies can law- 
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fully undertake the execution of trust 
agreements in many states. 


Trusts Generally Unnecessary 


In summarizing the conclusions to be 
drawn from this discussion into practical 
rules the following is suggested: 

1. The creation of a trust is unneces- 
sary, unless the purposes of the insured 
require the exercise of discretionary 
power by the trustee in the payment or 
application of benefits; 

2. The use of the word “trust” and 
the expression “hold in trust,” and like 
phrases, should be carefully avoided in 
settlement agreements which provide in 
fact for direct payment to beneficiaries 

3. The company should not underti ake 
the execution of agreements which re- 
quire the exercise of discretion; 

4. The rate of interest to be paid by 
the company on funds in its hands should 
be definitely named. 

If it is the purpose of the insured to 
really create a trust, it is the safer busi- 
ness course for life insurance companies 
to send him for that service to the class 
of institutions whose particular business 
it is to administer trusts. A simple pro- 
vision, so far as the company is con- 
cerned, is all that is required, that is, to 
name the trustee selected to administer 
the trust as beneficiary under the policy, 
designated as trustee, and the disposition 


of the proceeds of the policy by the trus- 
tee is a matter between the insured and 
the trustee. The company ends its legal 
liability with the payment of the pro- 
ceeds to the beneficiary named, and it 
has not only ended its legal liability, but 
it has also discharged its further duty 
of so disposing of “the proceeds of the 
policy that the insured’s ultimate idea 
of protection will be accomplished. 


W. T. Grant’s Talk 


(Continued from Page 7) 





Gross Needs of Life Insurance 


In talking of gross needs and uses of 
life insurance resulting from changing 
conditions, he gave those conditions in 
part as follows: 

(a) The increasing necessity of an education for 
one’s children. Dr. Lindley, Chancellor 
of the University of Kansas finds that the 
average standard of education increased 
from the second grade in 1840 to the 
fourth grade in 1870, and to the eight 
grade in 1920. Be yond doubt it will be 
well along in the high school by 1940. So, 
if the sons and daughters of those days 
are lo win the competition of life, their 
education must be guaranceed. 

(b) The constantly increased percentage of our 
citiezns who live in cities instead of on 
farms. When the great bulk of our popu- 
lation lived on farms, with comparatively 
simple needs and limited comforts, life in- 
surance was not the necessity it is today. 
As the ratio of urban to rural population 
grows constantly larger, the sum total of 


Life Insurance requirements will grow 
proportionately. 

(c) The increased need resulting fron: the 
growth of installment buying. This change 
in our economic practice has added tre- 
mendously to the vital need of Life In- 
surance. Under the old or cash plan, we 
were obliged to accumulate cash equal to 
the price of the article or property de- 
sired. If death should unexpectedly in- 
tervene, the fund thus accumulated could 
be used to meet the sudden expenses in- 
curred, and the purchase of the thing de- 
sired postponed. or abandoned. What we 
had in our possession was our own. It 
had to be because there was no other 
means by which we could possess it. 

But that has all been changed. We pos- 
sess first and pay later. We pay out of 
income instead of capital. But alas, the 
income is an uncertain thing— dependent 
upon life and good health. And when 
death destroys it we find ourselves enjoy- 
ing the use of many comforts and pleas- 
ures through the possession of property or 
articles, which we do not own, 

And except for life insurance we would 
lose not only the privilege of continuing 
to enjoy those comforts and conveniences 
but our equity in the articles as well. 
Life Insurance provides capital when in- 
come has been destroyed. And as the 
installment practice grows, so will the 
need of Life Insurance be still greater. 

(d) The constant raising of our living stand- 
ards, the conveniences and luxuries to 
which we become accustomed. ‘The lux- 
uries of yesterday are the necessities of 
today. The luxuries of today will be the 
necessities of tomorrow. And again the 
change means more life insurance—the 
one nveans of guaranteeing to our loved 
ones that their standards need not be 
lowered even though premature death may 
destroy the means by which they are 
maintained, 


























group made plain. 


C. N. SEARS, Secretary 


N this structure all personalities are lost and the cooperation of 
It stands as a monument to the combined 

efforts of many. Therefore, in the name of those who have made 
this building possible, we do here and now dedicate it as the 
Home Office of the Kansas City Life Insurance Company and may the spirit 
of Him who guides the destinies of men and nations always be present in the 
administration of its affairs.” 


Since the beginning of time, symbols have portrayed the integrity of man 
and peoples. Today the solid stone building occupied by the Company typi- 
fies the strength of the organization, the faith and confidence of thousands 
of policyholders, and the sincere loyalty of hundreds of agents. 


Kansas City,Life Insurance Company 


3920 Broadway, Kansas City, Mo. 
J. B. REYNOLDS, President 


J. F. BARR, Vice-President 
Superintendent of Agents 


SECOND ANNIVERSARY 


In our new Home Office building 
recalls these dedicatorial words: 


THE 
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Are New Policy Forms 
Always An Advantage? 


SANDERS RAISES QUESTION 
Bankers Life of Lincoln Secretary Won- 
ders If Companies Are Not Overdoing 
It; Economy Plea 








F. M. Sanders, secretary of the Bank- 
ers Life of Lincoln, Nebr., told the 
American Life Convention this week in 
Detroit of some of some fundamentals 
in the home office and the field which 
have to do with the building up of the 
business. He began with some comments 
on the mad race for new applications. 
Admitting that a proper volume of new 
business is necessary he said that change 
does not always result in progress or a 
betterment of conditions. The value of 
a company to its policyholders is. not 
measured by the increase in volume over 
that of the previous year as there are 
other standards. What should be borne 
in mind is the actual value to the insur- 
ing public of the oplicies offered; the 
cost of putting the business on the 
books; and present day selling methods. 
The aim should be a fair contract at the 
lowest possible cost. 
things, Mr. Sanders said: 

A Sacred Trust 

“Our business is that of furnishing 
protection to dependents. It is a busi- 
ness which cannot admit of any specu- 
lation. It is a sacred trust which means 
much to so many thousands upon thou- 
sands and which should not be lightly as- 
sumed, Therefore, to my mind the con- 
tract we deliver, the cost of putting it 
on the books and the return of the un- 
used portion of the premium or dividend 
to the policy holders should receive first 
consideration. These three are a part of 
the fundamentals upon which we have 
undertaken to build. We perform legally 
but there is a moral obligation which is 
too often sacrificed on the altar of vol- 
ume. The enormous growth and devel- 
opment of our business during the past 
few years can be maintained if we but 
keep in mind the principles upon which 
we are founded. In the past few years 
we have. added many new features to 
our policies. New conditions in our civi- 
lization of today must be provided for, 
therefore we must be modern and up to 
date. However, if these changes in the 
contract are not founded on the true 
and fundamentally correct principles, 
they cannot be lasting and as a result, 
our progress is backward and not for- 
ward. It seems to me that the present 
day tendency is to develop and incorpo- 
rate in our policies too many new ideas 
which are said to meet conditions which 
may or may not exist. More often they 
are not new, but old ideas worked over 
and dressed up to look like new. 

Are There Too Many New Policies? 
“Seldom do you pick up an insurance 
magazine but what comment is made on 

a new policy some company is getting 
out. They are splendid to look at, there 
is a reason for this, but difficult to un- 
derstand and too often the fine print is 
hard to read, which occasionally is 
brought to the attention of the Home 
Office. Do these policies fill a real need ? 
Generally speaking, they do not. They 
were made up to sell, to increase volume. 

It is not often we find any distinct 
advantage in them over the old forms, 
but the agent in selling his prospect too 
often picks out some catch phrase or 

special feature and fails utterly to im- 
Press on his prospect the necessity of 
Insuring his life. The moral obligations, 
the prospect owes him family is lost 
sight of entirely and too often it results 
in the man not being sold on insurance, 
1s easily convinced that a later model 
has come out so he buys it and as a re- 
sult if he later gets into financial diffi- 


Among other 





culties, both are lapsed, the very thing 
he ought not to do and for a long time 
after he does not believe in insurance. 
He never will get back into line until a 
real life insurance salesman comes along 
and proves to him the value of protec- 
tion for his dependents. I wish there 
were some way to compel our agents to 
sell life insurance for insurance sake and 
not for the applications. If they did, I 
am sure the applications would follow. 

Life Insurance Never Meant for Specu- 

lation 


“One of the most attractiev features 
and easiest to sell that has been added 
to our policies during the last few years, 
and to my mind in real value, worth the 
least, is the double indemnity and total 
disability. It has, I believe, done more 
to draw the attention of our agents away 
from the advantages and real purpose of 
life insurance than any other one thing. 
These features are too often the talking 
point of the men who carry our rate 
books and I fear they are too often in- 
spired by the Home Office. Life Insur- 
ance was never meant for speculation, it 
is sold for a definite purpose. It is the 
sacred duty of every man to protect his 
family with one of your policies or mine. 
Cannot we point out this duty to him 
and induce him by good sound argument 
to perform without dangling a prize be- 
fore his eyes—and that prize of little val- 
ue to him until one unfortunate day 
some drank a cup of polluted water and 
another used an infected pin, the bugs 
being thereby able to enter the wound. 
And then there is the man who suffered 
great mental anguish because of a brok- 
en leg which had to be put in a heavy 
plaster cast. There will probably be 
other original cases, yet you could not 
induce an agent to carry a rate book 
unless he had these features to offer. 
There is a legitimate growing demand for 
protection for protection’s sake which 
can be increased by education and prop- 
er selling methods. A_ policy of life 
insurance will sell on its merits. When 
a man is told what it is and why it is, 
he can be sold without offering any 
prize, and when sold along the right 
lines, he will not only stay sold, but he 
will from time to time as his financial 
condition improves, buy more. There 
may be a real need for double indemnity 
and total disability and the special half 
rate and special endowment, although I 
doubt it very much, but if there is a 
need for them, let us educate our agents 
to the point where they will major in 
the principles and benefits and the need 
for life insurance and use these argu- 
ments in the field to sell the business. 
When we do that, we will find it has 
been of distinct benefit to ourselves and 
to the business in general. Then the 
policyholder will in good times or bad, 
bend every effort towards meeting his 
premiums promptly. He cannot be in- 
duced to give up his policy for some- 
thing better and only as a last resort 
will he consider his surrender options. 
There, if anywhere, is your answer to the 
lapse problem. 

“It behooves us to be watchful, to be 
careful, to pratcice economy, to keep in 
mind always the interest of the real 
owners of the fund under our control, 
the policy holders. The safety of the 
principal must always be considered 
rather than the interest return on the 
investment. There must be an absolute 
certaifity that the company will be able 
to complete the-terms of the contract 
which may run for fifty years or more. 
There is always competition for invest- 
ments of a high grade. It is only na- 
tural that the management of a company 
should be anxious to make a showing, 
and especially where they are liberally 
inclined, is there a temptation to approve 
a loan for the sake of a higher yield. 

“My experience has been that if you 
practice economy. in the little things, the 
big things are apt to be handled in the 
same fashion. When you are investing 
other people’s money, it is better to be 
safe than sorry. Regrets, however sin- 
cere they may be, will not make good 
your losses. 

“The satisfaction of being able to close 
your books at the end of the year with- 
out having’ to charge og a loss due to a 


Canadian Insurance 
Shows Rapid Growth 


$550 INSURANCE PER CAPITA 





Supt. Foster of Ontario Traces History 
of Movement to Establish Uniform 
Life Insurance Laws 





Life insurance is expanding in Canada 
with almost as much rapidity, proportion- 
ately, as in the United States, according 
to R. Leighton Foster, Insurance Superin- 
tendent of Ontario, Canada, who spoke 
before the Convention on Thursday. The 
net amount in force in Canada at the end 
of last year was $4,514,064,736, more than 
one-third of which was represented by 
business in force in Ontario. The per 
capita insurance for the entire population 
exceeds $550, while it is about $630 in the 
United States. Mr. Foster also developed 
the history of uniform laws of life insur- 
ance contracts and the movements now 
under way to improve life insurance leg- 
islation. 

Superintendent Foster said in part: 

New underwritings of life insurance in 
Canada are exceeding $2,500,000 for each 
working day of the year. During 1925 
new policies issued and paid for in cash 
totalled $850,012,454. Canadians are buy- 
ing more life insurance every three 
weeks in the year 1925 than the total 
amount of insurance in force two years 
after Confederation — less 
years ago. 


than sixty 
The great bulk of Canadian 
life insurance is carried by Canadian and 
American insurers, British companies 
carry $108,572,851 of the total. American 
companies account for $1,377,464,924, and 
American fraternal societies for $56,269,- 
619, a total of $1,433,734,543. The balance 
Of $2,971,757,342 is carried by purely Ca- 
nadian insurers. 

Sixteen American companies are li- 
censed to transact life insurance in Can- 
ada although only nine may be termed 
active. The Metrcpolitan had a total of 
$633,398,511 insurance in force in Canada 
at the end of 1925; the Prudential a to- 


tal of $310,216,418; the New York Life - 


a total of $151,342,843; the Travelers a 
total of $102,445,021; the Aetna a total 
of $70,673,748, and the Mutual Life of 
New York a total of $65,411,062. The 
balance in force of $43,977,321 is carried 
by the Equitable, the Guardian of Amer- 
ica, the State, the Union Mutual, the 
United States of New York, the Connec- 
ticut Mutual, the National of United 
States of New York, the Connecticut 
Mutual, the National of United States, 
the Northwestern Mutual, the Phoenix 
Mutual and the Provident Savings. The 
five companies last named have ceased 
transacting new business in Canada. 
History of Canadian Companies 
Life insurance in Canada is scarcely 








poor loan is worth far more than you 
can get ut of a high interest rate when 
there is a chance to lose. 

“The question of just how much of a 
policyholder’s money a company is justi- 
fied in spending, should, of course, be 
decided in favor of the policyholder. We 
are morally bound to do this and yet 
there are so many ways the fund can 
be diminished, which seem legitimate, 
though not always necessary. Because 
of the very size of the fund, which seems 
to always grow larger no matter how 
much we spend, we are apt to grow 
careless, to overlook the fact that many 
small items add up in the end to a very 
considerable amount. The stability of 
our companies today is evidence that the 
funds under our control have for the 
most part been carefully and wisely han- 
dled, hence the confidence of the Ameri- 
can people in our institution. Without 
that confidence we would cease to exist. 


more than half a century old. The Can- 
ada Life was established in 1847. It was 
nearly a quarter of a century before an- 
other Canadian company entered the 
field. No doubt the Confederation of 
the Provinces in 1867 stimulated the Ca- 
nadian enterprise because three of the 
largest Canadian companies commenced 
business in 1870-71, viz., the Mutual Life 
of Canada, the Sun Life and the Con- 
federation Life. One of the first legis- 
lative acts of the Parliament of Canada 
was to require foreign companies to de- 
posit securities in Canada for the bene- 
fit of Canadian policyholders. Several 
of the American companies, among them 
the Mutual of New York and the Con- 
necticut Mutual, withdrew from Canada 
with the coming into force of this legis- 
lation. In any event it is significant that 
in 1869, the first year for which official 
figures are obtainable, the amount of life 
insurance in force in Canada totalled only 
$35,680,082. 

Canadian companies are also well 
known in foreign fields. Thirteen Cana- 
dian companies had life insurance in 
force outside of Canada at the end of 
1925 totalling $1,049,777,347. Seven Ca- 
nadian companies, the Canada, the 
Crown, the Great West, the Manufactur- 
ers, the North America, the Sun and the 
Imperial are licensed in one or more 
States of the United States. I am 
pleased to see that two Canadian com- 
panies, the Canada Life and the Imperial 
Life, both of Toronto, are members of 
the American Life Convention. 


Provincial Legislation 


Life insurance legislation in Canada is 
much older than Confederation. The 
Provinces of Quebec and Ontario (or Up- 
per and Lower Canada as they were then 
called) have always been the pioneers. I 
have referred to the incorporation of 
the Canada Life Assurance Company in 
1847. The principle of freeing insurance 
menies payable to wives and children 
from the claims of creditors was estab- 
lished in Canada in 1865. That principle 
has since been extended in favor of cer- 
tain other beneficiaries and is now part 
and parcel of the Insurance Acts of all 
the provinces. With the sealing of the 
Cenfederation pact in 1867 and the es- 
tablishment of a Parliament of Canada, 
there came the assertion of federal juris- 
diction superimposed upon theretofore 
exclusive provincial jurisdiction in re- 
spect of insurance legislation in Canada. 
An appreciation of present problems 
touching life insurance legislation in 
Canada makes necessary a brief refer- 
ence to the history and present status 
of this conflict of jurisdiction between 
federal and provincial authority. 


A Present Problem of Uniformity 


Some of the present problems touch- 
ing life insurance legislation in Canada 
have been born out of this tremendous 
question of jurisdiction. Whereas the 
regulation of contracts of insurance has 
been generally conceded by the Domin- 
ion as an exclusive field of provincial 
jurisdiction making possible the enact- 
ment by all the provinces of a uniform 
law of life insurance contracts, never- 
theless the Dominion Act, for example, 
has for years contained a number of pro- 
visions with respect to surrender values, 
policy loans, instalment and annuity pay- 
ments, distribution of profits and kindred 
provisions. There would appear to be 
no doubt, in view of recent legal de- 
cisions, that such provisions are invalid 
when contained in a Dominion statute. 
The legislatures of the provinces of Brit- 
ish Columbia and Alberta have already 
assumed to enact similar and possibly 
conflicting legislation as part of the pro- 
vincial insurance laws. There would ap- 
pear to be numerous sections in the Do- 
minion Act which can, by no _possible 
chance, be held by any court to be com- 
_petently enacted. One of the problems 
presently concerning the Association of 
Superintendents of Insurance of the 
Provinces of Canada is the necessity of 
embodying these Dominion sections in 
the several provincial Acts and, what is 
equally important, discussing the inad- 
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visability of further independent action 
by the several provinces pending agree- 
ment upon a draft of sections to be uni- 
formly enacted. 
Uniformity of Legislation 

The enactment of the Uniform Life In- 
surance Act in eight out of the nine 
provinces of Canada within a period of 
a little more than a year, represents the 
most important achievement inthe direc- 
tion of uniformity in any field of legis- 
lation in Canada. Your Association has 
a two-fold interest in that legislation. 
First, because the members of your As- 


sociation are transacting a considerable~ 


and increasing volume of business in 
Canada, and secondly, because I am 
scmewhat familiar with the proceedings 
of your Association during the past nine- 
teen years and know what an important 
place has always been given in your dis- 
uniformity of legislation 
touching life insurance contracts in the 
several States of the Union. For these 
reasons, | know you will be interested in 
the circumstances of the enactment of 
this uniform law in Canada in order that 
you may see how it was accomplished. 
Measure Adopted Rapidly 

The three-year period of labor and 
preparation then gave place to a much 
shorter period during which the Bill was 
uniformly enacted in the several prov- 
inces. All the provinces except Nova 
Scotia and Quebec passed the Bill within 
the five months between December, 1923, 
and April, 1924. In Nova Scotia the Bill 
was lost at the first session through the 
premature adjournment of the assembly, 
but the following session was eracted in 
the identical form approved by the other 
provinces. Today Quebec is the only 
province where the Bill has not become 
law. Personally, I feel that the delay 
arose out of the vacancy in the office 
of Insurance Superintendent, leaving the 
Ouebec government without an accred- 
ited technical officer and advisor. The 
office has recently been filled by the ap- 
pointment of a Superintendent of excel- 


cussions to 
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Do Agents Come Under 
Employers’ Liability? 


F.H. ALDRICH PAPER ON SUBJECT 
Depends Upon Amount of Direction from 
Home Office, Hours Worked, 

Etc. 

One of the important papers read be- 
fore the American Life Convention was 
that of Fred H. Aldrich, general counse! 
of the American Life Insurance Co., on 
the topic: “Does the Soliciting Agent of 
a Life Insurance Company Come Within 
the Provisions of the Employer’s Lia- 
bility Acts of the Various States?” The 
answer in brief is that it depends very 
much upon what the agent does under 
direct control of the company, so far as 
disposition of his own time is concerned, 
and what he does as a more or less in- 
dependent operator. Mr. Aldrich said in 
part: : . 

“Every contract with an insurance 
agent is likely to have some provision 
by which it is agreed that the agent 
shall perform his services under the di- 
rection of the company, and carry out 
the orders of some person within the 
company from time to time while the 
agency continues. 

What Courts Have Held 

“Every person who understands any- 
thing about the insurance business knows 
that such control as is given in such an 
agreement relates to the carrying out 








lent qualifications including two years’ 
experience with the Dominion Depart- 
ment of Insurance and a longer associa- 
tion with the Sun Life Insurance Com- 
pany in Montreal. I feel satisfied that 
the coming session will see the consid- 
eration of the Uniform Life Insurance 
Bill by the Quebec Legislature. 


the laws of the state in which the busi- 
ness is transacted, and to the procuring 
of insurance under proper rules of un- 
derwriting, and that it does not relate, 
excepting in those instances which I will 
mention elsewhere, to any such control 
as may aid in securing the safety of the 
agent. The courts have held that one 
whom the employer does not control and 
has no right to control as to the meth- 
ods or means by which he produces the 
results desired, is an independent con- 
tractor, and in the case of Carleton vs. 
lounrdy Machine Products Co. 199 
Mich. 148, it is said ‘nor is inspection or 
such supervision as may be necessary to 
secure the ultimate result sufficient to 
change the character of the contract or 
the status of the parties.’ 

“As stated, in many instances the con- 
trol must relate to the actual doing of 
the duties in question, appliances used 
and means of protection, etc. Whenever 
we get away from the reason of the rule, 
to-wit, the power in the employer to re- 
duce the chances of injury to the em- 
ploye, we start upon an uncertain course 
that may carry us to almost any extent 
away from the purpose for which these 
acts were passed. 


Answering the Question 


“In attempting to answer the question 
as to whether or not the soliciting agents 
of a life insurance company come within 
the provisions of the employer’s acts of 
the various states, I would say, if the 


soliciting agent works from the general 


office of the company, is under the con- 
stant supervision of some officer, he is 
considered an employe, and if an acci- 
dent occurred during the hours which 
he was directed to labor while perform- 
ing his duties as an employe of the com- 
pany, the company would be liable under 
the terms of the statute. 

“On the other hand, if the agent was 
given a contract providing for certain 
compensation to be paid according to the 
amount of insurance written, and was 
permitted to use his own discretion as 
to the manner in which he should per- 


form his contract, the persons whom he 
should solicit, the hours during which he 
should work, the conveyance which he 
should use, I would say that he would 
not be deemed an employe within the 
meaning of the acts. 

“When once the courts depart from 
the rules which limit the effect of these 
acts to those persons intended when 
such acts were passed, applying the let- 
ter of the law as it may be applied in 
some instances, and using arbitrary rules 
in other instances, without reference to 
the spirit of the law, the effect of this 
law may be carried far beyond the first 
class of instances which I have just men- 
tioned, and just how far it may be car- 
ried toward the second class mentioned 
no one can predict.” 





A. L. C. MEMBERSHIP 





Five Companies Join and Five Are Lost 
Because of Mergers With 
Others 
The membership of the American Life 
Convention is now 137, domiciled in % 
states, the District of Columbia and Can- 
ada. Since the last meeting the follow- 
ing companies have been admitted to 
membership: Alabama National Life, 
Birmingham, Ala.; Canada Life Assur- 
ance, Toronto, Ont.; Grange Life, Lans- 
ing, Mich.; Imperial Life Assurance, To- 
ronto, Ont.; North American Reassur- 

ance, New York City. 

Four companies were lost by mergers 
—the Cleveland Life with the Sun Life 
of Canada; Idaho State Life with the 
Occidental Life of Los Angeles; National 
American Life with the Royal Union of 
Des Moines, and the North American 
National with the Cotton States Life of 
Nashville. 





SERVICE BUREAU GROWS 


In Secretary Blackburn’s report to the 
A. L. C., he said the American Service 
Bureau. has made remarkable _ strides 
throughout the year and is now on a 
paying basis. 





Assets $27,600,000 








BANKERS 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEBRASKA 


Insurance in Force Over $112,000,000 


Our Motto: Not How Large But How Strong 


Thirty-nine years of successful and conservative management has resulted in a financial statement 
and dividends to policyholders unequalled in the insurance world. 


Participating and Non-Participating Insurance 


Disability and Double Indemnity 


Excellent opportunities for high grade men either with or without insurance selling experience in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, lowa, Missouri, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, and Oregon. 


MORE BUSINESS IN FORCE IN OUR HOME STATE 
THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY 


For full particulars regarding Agency, address 


| HOME OFFICE: LINCOLN NEBRASKA 
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Court’s Decision On 
Photographic Copies 


PAPER OF WILLIAM ROSS KING 





Also Discusses Taxation, Incontestability 
Clause, Premium Notice and 
New Kansas Notice Law 





William Ross King, editor of the Legal 
Bulletin of the American Life Conven- 
tion, in his annual address in Detroit 
this week, reviewed some of the year’s 
court decisions on life insurance. He 
discussed taxation, the incontestability 
clause, premium notes, the new Kansas 
notice law, interpleader and photographic 
copies. 

The taxation cases reviewed were in 
brief as follows: New York Life vs. 
Edwards, Collector, which interpreted 
the meaning of reserve funds as used in 


income tax law, and the Mutual Life of 
New York vs. State of Wisconsin, hav- 
ing to do with license tax on gross in- 
come, including interest on exempt Gov- 
ernment bonds held valid. 
The Kelly Case 

In discussing photographic copies, Mr. 
Klug said: ; 

“The case of Kelly vs. Bankers Life, 
decided last July by the Supreme Court 
of Nebraska, adds another decision to 
the Preuser case in Kentucky (FideFlity 
Mutual Life vs. Preuser), holding that 
the question of legibility of a photo- 
graphic copy of an application attached 
to a policy should be submitted to the 
jury. The Kelly case in Nebraska in- 
volved an admitted fraud, the only ques- 
tion submitted to the jury being that of 
legibility of the copy. It was the com- 
pany’s contention that the statute re- 


quiring a copy should not be used as a_ 
shield for fraud. The original applica- . 


tion in this case was 8% by 11 inches 


and the photographic copy was only 4% 
by 3% inches, and portions of it were 
not easily legible. 

“Tt was the same size as the photo- 
graphic copy that has been used by the 
New York Life for several years. The 
Nebraska Court decided that the copy 
was not sufficiently legible to be a sub- 
stantial compliance with the statute; 
hence, found it unnecessary to pass upon 
the question of whether legibility should, 
uader other conditions, be submitted to 
the jury. 

Bellestri Case 


“In the case of Bellestri vs. New York 
Life, decided by the Supreme Court of 
Nebraska, April 14, a photographic copy 
of substantially the same size as that 
involved in the Nebraska case was found 
to be clearly legible, the court holding 
that the question of legibility should not 
have been submitted to the jury. The 
manner in which the question arose in 
these. two cases was apparently quite 
similar, the court, below instructing the 
jury that they should return a verdict 
for the defendant unless they found the 
copy to be illegible. The Michigan 
Court, appears to have better eyesight. 

“An additional ground for holding the 
copy insufficient in the Kelly case was 
the fact that a reference was made to 
one or more questions contained in the 
medical examiner’s report which was not 
photographed. The application was di- 
vided into three parts, that filed by the 
applicant and sent in by the agent and 
the answer to questions propounded by 
the medical examiner, and a third por- 
tion by the medical report. It has been 
held by another recent case decided by 
the Supreme Court of Missouri that this 
third portion need not be attached to 
the policy, as it is only a statement made 
by the examining physician and con- 
sidered not binding upon the insured. 
Hence, it need not be made a part of 
the contract. State ex rel Taylor vs. 
Daues. 

“I¢ would seem that in clear cases of 
fraud,‘ddubt as to the legibility of copy 





Aims and Reasons For 
Junior Association 

ADDRESS OF JAMES W. STEVENS 

Hope to Bring More of Younger Execu- 


tives to A. L. C. Convention; 
Building for Future 





An interesting part of the American 
Life Convention is the Junior Associa- 
tion, composed of the younger executives, 
the president of which is James W. Ste- 
vens, agency vice-president of the TIIli- 
nois Life. Originally, the association was 
merely to furnish to the younger men 
at the convention a medium for getting 
acquainted with each other, but in addi- 
tion to the good fellowship among the 
newcomers ways and means for being 
of greater service to the parent organi- 
zation were found. 

In a talk before the American Life 
Convention at Detroit, President Stevens 
said that the average young man attend- 
ing his first convention is not acquainted 
with the purposes of the A. L. CG and 
what it is doing so that one aim is to 
teach him the significance of the par- 
ent association. The Junior association 
also encourages the bringing of more of 
the younger men _ to the convention. 
Continuing, he said in part: 

Quickly Learn History and Development 
of the Business 

“We feel that through active partici- 
pation in the Junior Association, we will 
familiarize ourselves much more rapidly 





of the application ought to be resolved 
in faver of the company, but some of 
these decisions on the subject unfavor- 
able to the companies should bring about 
the use of larger photographic copies 
which cannot be questioned as to legi- 
bility.” 








LIFE COMPANIES AND 
TRUST ORGANIZATIONS 


with the history of the development of 
the business of life insurance, that we 
can obtain a splendid background for 
our future work, and that we will fit 
ourselves more rapidly for active partici- 
pation in the work of the American Life 
Convention. 

“We know that you want the young 
men to feel that there is a place for 
them at this convention, that their at- 
tendance is appreciated, that they will 
be made to feel at home, and we want 
the Junior Association to be a stepping- 
stone to active participation in the larg- 
er affairs of the American Life Conven- 
tion, 

“When the young men now entering 
the Junior Association grow into the 
business and gradually assume the re- 
sponsibility of this convention, when we 
see the steady influx of young men eager 
to learn of and take part in the activities 
of this convention, then we will feel that 
the Junior Association is successful. 

“We are not building for today, but 
for tomorrow and as long as we can in- 
terest young men in our project, we will 
continue to build.” 





PUBLISHES HISTORICAL REVIEW 
The “Western Insurance Review” of 
St. Louis, under the personal supervision 
of Tarleton Brown, managing editor, has 
published an historical review, commem- 
orating the twentieth anniversary of the 
American Life Convention, in which is 
featured a review of that organization 
for the past twenty years, a tribute to 
Thomas W. Blackburn, resigning secre- 
tary and manager of the Convention, and 
a review of each member company. The 
édition is sixty pages, finely printed, pro- 
fusely illustrated and comprehensive. 


ATTORNEY LIST GROWS 
Since the last annual meeting of the 
American Life Convention 834 names 
have been added to the list of accredited 
attorneys. It is its desire to build this 
jist until it has a recommended attorney 
in nearly every county of every state. 
































Guaranty in 


R) If we examine the scope of the services performed 
Lif I i pai apes companies and trust organizations 
“ —including in the latter term: trust sections of com- 
ll e hnsurance i mercial banks—we shall find a broad field of coop- 

, io, eration. 


Company " FY While the general character of each is fiduciary, 

























Ne the two instrumentalities are not natural competi- 
vo] tors. They are more nearly like allies although their 
49, activities are distinctive. 

\ 


H Each suggests, initiates, activity for the other. 





( 
5A) Each furnishes service for which the other is not 
. i) equipped ; one the insurance of the productive value, 
Home Office: a accumulated and prospective, of human life; the 








other the administration of trusteeships, of which 
many proceed from life insurance. 


(2 
Davenport, lowa Nes 


wy There is no doubt that the two can supplement as 
iN well as complement each other, and it is noteworthy 
ie that the banks and trust companies have realized 
Ko this fact and applied it in a practical way. On the 
i other hand, it is evident to me that a corresponding 

— AY, interest in the promotion of the welfare of the bank- 
NYG ing and trust companies is now a part of the pro- 
nee gram of every wide-awake life insurance man. 


WALTON L. CROCKER, President 








L. J. Dougherty, Secretary and General Manager JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Boston, Massachusetts 
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“Trust Company Agreements” “Life 
Insurance Trust's” Misnomer--C. F. Coffin 





Growing Demand on Companies for Satisfactory Ways to Pro- 
tect Interests of Beneficiaries, Says William Brosmith, 
Travelers—J. A. Reynolds, Union Trust €o., Detroit, Said 
Trust Companies and American Bankers Association Oper- 
ate Program to Impel People to Buy Additional Life In- 
surance to Protect Interests. 


Detroit, Mich., Sept. 1—A discussion 
followed the reading of a 
“Policy Settlement 


paper on 
Agreements,” by 


Frank W. McAllister, general counsel of - 


the Kansas City Life. 

C. F. Coffin, vice president of the State 
Life, said trust companies should not 
call their agreements for handling policy 
proceeds “life insurance trusts” as it was 
a misnomer. The trust company or bank 
have nothing to do with the life insur- 
ance part of the transaction, and such 
trusts being administered by them re- 
gardless of their source. 

He emphatically stated that life insur- 
ance companies should not act in the 
trustee relation but continue to devise 
satisfactory optional settlements to meet 
all needs. 


William Brosmith, vice president of 
the Travelers, said there was no conflict 
between life insurance companies and 
trust companies, and that no life com- 
panies could undertake trust payments 
under optional authority other than stip- 
ulated payments. 

He said the demand was growing for 
life companies to provide for future pay- 
ment of policy proceeds in satisfactory 
ways, to care for future interests of 
those the assured desired to protect. 

J. A. Reynolds, of the Union Trust 
Company, Detroit, said further that the 
trust companies and the American Bank- 
ers Association desired to operate the 
trust program so as to impel people to 
take out additional life insurance pro- 


tection to cover all future*needs. 


Marked Progress Reported By The 


Under Average Lives Committee 





Occupational Code Completed by Actuarial Society of America 
and the Medical Directors’ Association Enables Companies 
to Keep Records in Uniform Manner—Codes Available for 


All American Companies. 
Detroit, Mich., Sept. 1—An important 
report made to the American Life Con- 
vention was that of C. H. Beckett of the 
State Life, the 


average lives committee. 


chairman of under- 


Insurance companies before preparing 
mortality cards were waiting for the 
completion of the Occupation Code. 

This has now been completed by the 
joint committee of the Actuarial Society 
of America and the Medical Directors’ 
‘Association. 

With these two codes completed all 
companies are in a position to keep rec- 
ords for mortality investigations in a 
uniform manner so as to enable them to 


contribute to joint investigations in the 
way in which they have never before 
been able. 

This is really the completion of the 
principal part of the original recommen- 
dations made by the American Life Con- 
vention committee at the Milwaukee 
meeting. 

Of course, these codes have been pre- 
pared largely by the joint committee of 
the Actuarial Society and the Medical 
Directors’ Association but they are avail- 
able for the use of all American com- 
panies. The Beckett committee was ap- 
pointed at the Indianapolis meeting in 
1921. 





Report 
Service Bureau 
Satisfactory 

Detroit, Mich., September 2.—A report 
presented to the Convention in connec- 
tion with the American Service Bureau 
reveals that institution to be functioning 
satisfactoriJy, as the deficit of $35,000 of 
a year ago will be wiped out by Novem- 
ber 1 next. The management is praised 
in a special committee report. The Bu- 
reau had an income of $240,000 for the 
fiscal year. 

Next year the executive committee of 
the American Life Convention will plan 


refunding of funds totaling $85,000 ad- 
vanced to the Bureau by individual com- 
panies and by the parent organization. 


Dallas, Texas 
Gets Next 
Convention 

(Continued from Page 4) 
larly when they saw riding up to the 
club the Texas Rangers and ambulances 
fully equipped with surgeons and nurses 
from the various Dallas hospitals. 

If the program committee can promise 
something even half as exciting, only 
matters beyond the writer’s control will 
prevent his attending the 1927 meeting. 




















THE CONTINENTAL 


Is a Multiple Line 
Organization 


The Continental Casualty writes: 
Liability 
Plate Glass 
Steam Boiler 


Burglary Insurance 


Non-Cancellable Accident 
and Health 


Accident and Health 
Fidelity and Surety 


The Continental Assurance writes: 


LIFE INSURANCE 


CONTINENTAL CASUALTY 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 


H. G. B. ALEXANDER, President 
Chicago, Ill. 
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NOWHERE ast_ 


;, OUR earning ability may be 100 horse power, yet, you 
may be developing only 20. It may be caused by terri- 
Here’s the Successful Man! torial restriction. A general agent may be taking a large por- 


tion of your earnings. It may rest with the service you provide. 


Perfect Protection is the service designed for the successful 
underwriter. It goes where he goes and commands enthusi- 
astic approval everywhere, for it appeals to the prospect 
who could not be interested in life insurance alone. It is an 

adequate service which does not limit either selling ability 
or earning power—for, beside Perfect Protection, the Reliance 

Agency Contract gives the right of unencumbered commis- 
sions and the freedom of Reliance territory. 


























Need one question the Perfect Protection Man’s enthusiasm 
In 1925 and prosperity ? 
One Perfect eae seers pas for ig —_, 
inn pens banande, 37 ethers paid for over Perfect Protection Men are not geared to ‘“‘snail pace” pro- 
in the po sper anager pode er gress. Neither is this institution content that its underwriters 
a be other than successful in their profession, representative of 
eteieaaeei ieee 











Reliance Life and responsive to the opportunities it affords. 


If you are further interested in the Perfect Protestion Man’s prosperity, write for our booklet, “Perfect Protection—How and Why.” 


RELIANCE LIFE 








RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. of PITTSBURGH + FARMERS BANK BLDG., PITTSBURGH. PA 
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Symbols of Progress 
In the First Seven Months of 1926, 


the Equitable Life Insurance Comp- 
any of lowa Has Paid for $48,330,303 
of Business, a Gain Over Last Year 


of $14,061,303, or 43%. 


In the First Seven Months of This 
Year, the New York Agency has Led 
all Agencies of the Company and 
During Three of the Seven Months 


Has Set Up New Records for Month- 
ly Production. 


In the Last Three Months, Facili- 
ties for Agents and Brokers in the 
Metropolitan Territory have been 
Multiplied by the Opening of Five 
Branch Offices Equipped to Give 


Immediate and Courteous Service. 


HOEY, ELLISON & WENDT, INC. 


General Agents 
99 WILLIAM STREET : JOHN 0833 


BRANCH OFFICES 
1313 Military Park Bldg. 1270 Broadway 
Newark, N. J. New York City 
Market 4533 Longacre 1534 
189 Joralemon Street 2246-48 Woolworth Bldg. 391 East 149th St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. New York City New York City 
Triangle 4790 Whitehall 1280 Melrose 6124 
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THE EASTERN UNDERWRITER 


A WEEKLY NEWSPAPER INTERPRETING THE TRUE SPIRIT OF INSURANCE 
Published by The Eastern Underwriter Co., 86 Fulton Street, New York, N. Y. 
Entered as second-class matter April 5, 1907, at the Post Office of New York, N. Y., under the act of Congress, March 3, 1879. 
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The Gold Book 


of 
Life Insurance Selling 








Lawyers Tell of Tangled Estates 
How “Bob” Moore Keeps Close to Clients 
Letters Which Have Actually Sold Insurance 
A Doctor Who Paid For $750,000 His First Year 
Pointers From The Greek Philosophers 
Latest Answers to Objections 
Tax Tips From Tucker and Ganse 








The 
Life Insurance Salesmanship 


Edition 


1926 






























































Three-Quarters of a Century 


It is not difficult to understand why the 
Massachusetts Mutual in 1925 surpassed all 
previous efforts and in 1926, its Diamond Jubi- 
lee year, is continuing to eclipse past records. 
Seventy-five years of Service efficiently and 
promptly rendered have won the confidence of 
its policyholders, its representatives, and the 
public in general. 


A Company with a sterling reputation, 
policy contracts which are not excelled, and a 
Home Office that has the right spirit make a 
combination that ensures success for any ener- 
getic and capable man or woman in the Field. 














WE SERVE 








More Than a Billion Dollars of Insurance in Force 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts Organized in 1851 
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Speed Service 




























SURPLUS 
& SUB STANDARD 


Direct ‘Telephone Wire fo. 
Every-Hour-on-the-Hour 
puts our HOME OFFICE 
and Jack Berlet next 
door to you 











One of the Country’s Biggest 


Producers 


wrote us the other day, to wit: “Sorry I didn’t know you sooner. In the recent experi- 
ences I have had with your office its EVERY DAY EFFICIENCY shows me conclu- 
sively just why you are developing such a BIG Business.” 

Another writes: “I’m delighted with a service which hands me a policy for $50,000 at 5:10 
P. M. on a case first presented to your office at 10:25 A.M. Allowing four hours en route to New 
York and return, this surely is SPEED SERVICE.” 

Another: “The trouble you took with my little $2,500 case (heart murmur) last week result- | 
ing in protection for my client’s young wife and baby pleased him beyond degree and demonstrates 
the sincerity of your service.” 

Another: “When I ’phoned you at 1:10 P. | 
closed. On the contrary, there you were at ‘attenM. on Saturday I expected to find your office | 
thirty on Monday. Am I pleased. Figure the cotion.” Result, a policy for $150,000 placed at four- 
thusiasm.” mmission and you will get the degree of my en- 

Another: “The 1922-26 growth of the Guardian Agency in Philadelphia reads like an Arabian 
Night story. I want to send you this line of congratulation and renew my good wishes.” | 

Suggestion: The “Bouquets” quoted above are presented with pardonable pride to encourage 
you to put yourself within the pale of this personal service on surplus and substandard offerings— 

FIRST OPTION WILL BE APPRECIATED. 











Guardian Life Insurance of America 


Service, Strength and Security Since 1860 





Jack Berlet’s Friendly Philadelphia Ageney, situated at Chestnut and 15th Streets, the 
Franklin Trust Building, Suite 910, is regularly acquiring and making SUCCESSFUL 
REPRESENTATIVES thruout Southeastern Pennsylvania and Southern New Jersey. ‘The 
Agency has a Constantly Growing Number of Enthusiastic Independent and Brokerage 
Connections. 
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THE 
LOWEST 
GUARANTEED BASIC 
RATES IN 
AMERICA 


Plus—The Best Service Experience and Research 
Make Possible, to Which is Added Modern Sales 


Training Under Competent Supervisors 


HART & EUBANK, General Agents 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


100 WILLIAM STREET 
NEW YORK 


“IT PAYS TO HAVE AN ACCOUNT IN THE AETNA” 
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Symbols of Progress 


In the First Seven Months of 1926, 
the Equitable Life Insurance Comp- 
any of lowa Has Paid for $48,330,303 
of Business, a Gain Over Last Year 
of $14,061,303, or 43%. 


In the First Seven Months of This 
Year, the New York Agency has Led 
all Agencies of the Company and 
During Three of the Seven Months 
Has Set Up New Records for Month- 
ly Production. 


In the Last Three Months, Facili- 
ties for Agents and Brokers in the 
Metropolitan Territory have been 
Multiplied by the Opening of Five 
Branch Offices Equipped to Give Im- 
mediate and Courteous Service. 


HOEY, ELLISON & WENDT, INC. 


General Agents 


99 WILLIAM STREET : JOHN 0833 
BRANCH OFFICES 
1313 Military Park Bldg. 1270 Broadway 
Newark, N. J. New York City 
Market 4533 Longacre 1534 
189 Joralemon Street 2246-48 Woolworth Bldg. 391 East 149th St. 
Brooklyn, N. Y. New York City New York City 


Triangle 4790 Whitehall 1280 Melrose 6124 
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The Firm 


OF 


C. W. ANDERSON & SON 


General Agents 
IN 


New York City 
FOR THE 


STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


Worcester, Mass. 








Has This Date Become the Partnership of 


ROBERT C. ANDERSON 


AND 


RALPH SANBORN 


220 Broadway New York City 





September 1st 1926 
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ATTENTION! 


The present Branch Office of the NEW ENG- 
LAND MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO., lo- 
cated at 217 Broadway, New York City, has been 
converted into a General Agency. 








MR. EDWARD W. ALLEN, Manager, and MR. 
H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT, leading producer of the 
Company, are now General Agents, doing busi- 
ness under the name of ALLEN & SCHMIDT. 


A broad policy of medical selection, and im- 
proved office facilities, will permit us to render 
a greater service to agents and brokers than 
ever before. 


TRY USON YOUR BROKERAGE AND 
SURPLUS BUSINESS 


ALLEN & SCHMIDT 


General Agents 
217 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


Telephone WHITehall 7530 
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We are growing because our agents are success- 
ful. Special training and assistance to new men. 


Leads Furnished 


IEHLE NSURANCE 
EALLY NSURES 


JOHN M. RIEHLE, Manager 
THEODORE M. RIEHLE, Associate Manager 


The Equitable Life Assurance Society of the U. S. 


Pennsylvania Building 
225 West 314th Street, New York 


Telephone Exchange: Lackawanna 7150 
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ORGANIZATION 





Managers 


The Guardian Life Insurance Company 


OF AMERICA 
(Established 1860 Under the Laws of the State of 


Twenty-five Church Street 
RECTOR 7501-10 


“Builders of Successful Men” 





The Most Widely Circu- 
lated Agency House 
Organ in the 
Business 


A Little Magazine 
Effective of 


Selling Helps 


Mailed Anywhere 
on request 
Use the 


Coupon 
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The Wide Contacts of Insurance Men 














Upper left photo—Frederick H. Ecker, vice-president of the Met- 
ropolitan Life (second from left), with (left to right) Sir James Elder, 
former commissioner for Australia in the United States; Major- 
General Summerall; and Charles T. Gwynne, former vice-president 
of Chamber of Commerce. Upper middle photo—James K. Voshell, 
manager of the Metropolitan Life in Baltimore (right), with a former 
mayor of Baltimore. Upper right photo—President Duffield of The 


Prudential (left), with Vice-President of the United States, Charles 
G. Dawes, 
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Lower left photo—William J. Graham, second vice-president of 
the Equitable Life Assurance Society, with the Papal Legate and 
Cardinal Hayes, upon the first landing on American soil of the Legate 
who came here to attend the Eucharistic Congress. Lower right 
photo—Julian S. Myrick, of Ives & Myrick, Mutual Life managers 
(fourth from left), with President Coolidge, Charles Evans Hughes, 
Secretary of War Davis, and ambassadors from Great Britain, Spain 
and France, and others. The President is standing by the famous 
tennis trophy the Davis cup. Mr. Myrick is chairman of the Davis 
cup committee. 
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How to Increase Results 


The details of a system under which General Agents 


and personal producers are making rapid strides. 





Organized Knowledge Ready for Use 





Companies, General Agents and field men invite you to join with them in extending the use of 


the R & RSystem. 


The plan fits the needs‘ of all members—for the memberships are arranged under different classes 
so that whether you are a company that can use the entire System or a part-time agent who can use only 
a fraction of it, there is a membership to meet your particular needs. 

Here is the plan as it is working for thousands of agents throughout the United States and Can- 
ada and in foreign countries. 


The Plan 
The Insurance Research and Review 
Service (generally known as the R & R 
System) at its home office in Indianapo- 
lis, maintains a news-review and_ sales- 
research organization that reads all of 
the insurance magazines, the big news- 
papers that cover the country, the reports 
of the courts of last resort, company 
house organs, business magazines and 
bulletins, the reports of government and 
private surveys along sociological lines 
and covers in person the big national con- 
ventions, both of the insurance compa- 
nies and agents and of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs and the Direct-by-Mail 
organizations, 
All of this material is reduced to points 
and classified by subjects and is fur- 
nished to the members in shape for their 
immediate and constant use. 
System Is Complete 

All of the points are furnished in such 
shape that they can be filed into one of 
three foundation parts of the System so 
that the members have at their fingers’ 
ends the current news points and the cur- 
rent agency building points and the cur- 
rent sales production points 

And have also at their fingers’ ends 
two loose-leaf libraries that contain the 
bulk of all of the agency building points 
and sales points that have been  bulle- 
tined to the members during the past 
twelve years. 
It is the only System of the kind in the 
world 
And on account of the widespread mem- 
bership the members participate in the 
benefits at an extremely low cost, a cost 
that is within the reach of every com- 
pany and of every agent in the field. 

Kinds of Service 

The Service to companies includes every- 
thing gathered and issued by the organ- 
ization. The fee for this Service is $2 a 
week or $100 a year. 
The complete Service for General Agents 


includes from twelve to twenty-five typed 
pages of news points classified by sub- 
jects that are sent by first class mail on 
Saturday night of each weck. 
This news-review feature enables a mem- 
ber to keep up to date along all lines of 
his business without loss of time and 
with an assurance that he is not missing 
anything through inability to devote hours 
to reading all the magazines. 
The Service also includes a monthly sec- 
tion entitled “Big Problems” which deals 
with all of the problems in building and 
conducting a successful general agency—- 
the selection and training of agents, ad- 
vertising, circularizing, and so on. 
And there is a monthly section entitled 
“Agents’ Plans,” sales material for the 
men in the field—new selling plans and 
methods that keep the agent up to date in 
his methods of presentation. 
And there is a monthly sales research 
magazine for agents and prospects—a 
magazine that is being used by agents as 
powerful third party influence. Each 
month the magazine revolves around 
some particular plan of life insurance, 
setting out clearly for the prospect how 
he can use life insurance to his advan- 
tage. 
The fee for this complete Service for 
General Agents is $2.50 a month. 
Agency Building Service 
For General Agents who do not care for 
the complete Service there is a classifica- 
tion known as the “Agency Building Serv- 
ice” which includes the monthly sections 


“Big Problems,” “Agents’ Plans” and 
“The Research & Review News.” The 


fee for this Service is $1.00 a month. 
Personal Producers 

Personal producers who do not care for 

the complete Agency Building Service 

may secure the twice a month Service 

made up of “Agents’ Plans” and “The 

Research and Review News.” The fee 

for this Service is $7.00 a year. 

Agents who do not feel that they are far 

enough along to use the twice a month 


Service may secure “The Research & Re- 
view News” alone. The fee for the 
“News” alone is $2.00 a year. 

General Agent’s Library 
Companies and General Agents may se- 
cure what is known as the “General 
Agent’s Library.” It is made up of 23 
classifications that cover the entire range 
of work of the General Agent. 

The material which consists of a thou- 
sand typed pages, is classified behind ver- 
tical file guides and contained in a green 
desk case. 

The General Agent’s Library includes 
everything gathered by the Insurance Re- 
search & Review Service along the lines 
of agency building, up to the first of this 
year. 

The General Agent’s Librarv is kept up 
to date month by month through the 
pages of “Big Problems,” furnished as a 
part of the Complete Service to compa- 
nies and General Agents and as a part of 
the Agency Building Service. 

The fee for the General Agent’s Library 
to non-members is $20; the fee to mem- 
bers is $15. 

Educational-Sales Course 
The R & R Educational-Sales Course is 
a distinct service in itself for which over 
twelve thousand agents have enrolled. 

It is a Course that is made up of fifteen 
Sales Sections that deal specifically with 
how to get ready for the sale and how to 
make the sale, each step being taken up 
carefully and thoroughly and_ illustrated 
with the methods used by successful field 
men, The Course also includes fourteen 
Lecture Lessons on the fundamentals of 
life insurance and a_ portfolio on the 
Rk & R field system. Earnest agents who 
follow the system increase their produc- 
tion almost from the start. 

The personal service in the Course is per- 
sonal to each agent and includes a Pre- 
liminary Survey of the agent himself, the 
careful grading of twenty-cight question- 
naires and the preparation of a personal 
graph for cache agent on his field work 


during the first month in the field under 
the system, with an analysis of the graph 
and specific instructions on how to go 
about to improve along the lines that will 
bring the biggest immediate and lasting 
results. 
The Course normally would sell for about 
$125 but under the plan of the system it 
is furnished to non-members at $33 and 
to the agents of members at $12.75—the 
members profiting from the elimination 
of the loadings for sales expense and 
credit losses. 
The Sales Sections in the Course are kept 
up to date month by month through the 
“Agents’ Plans” section which is fur- 
nished to all company members and to all 
General Agents who take the full Service 
or the Agency Building Service. 
Membership Coupon 
Companies and agents who started with 
the Service as charter members twelve 
years ago are still members so that the 
Insurance Research & Review Service has 
no hesitancy in saying to you that if you 
are interested in utilizing everything from 
everywhere that it will be glad to wel- 
come you as a member and to enroll you, 
with the understanding that your mem- 
bership may be cancelled at any time. 
Mail the coupon below and you will re- 
ceive the foundations for the complete 
Service, so that you can begin at once 
and hook on to the foundations and thus 
have at your fingers’ ends not only the 
current material that will come to you 
seven times a month but also the General 
Agent’s Library, with its accumulated ma- 
terial on agency building points and the 
complete text in the Sales Course which 
with its fifteen sections on selling plans 
and methods will give you the kind of 
material that you desire day by day for 
use with your agents. 
The membership also will give you the 
full privilege of enrolling your agents for 
the Sales Course and for all of the per- 
sonal service at the membership fee of 


SI2a: 


THE INSURANCE RESEARCH & REVIEW SERVICE, 


123 W. North Street, 


Indianapolis, Indiana, 


Please enter the undersigned for the complete Service for General Agents at the net fee of $2.50 a month and send the General Agent’s Library at the net fee cf $15 and the text material in one 
Sales Course at the net fee to members of $12.75, with the understanding that the current membership will be paid quarterly until ordered discontinued and that the $27.75 for the General Agent’s 
Library and the Sales Course will be sent inside of thirty days, with the further understanding that if after examination either the General Agent’s Library or the Sales Course are not desired that 
either, or both, may be returned inside of ten days for full credit. 


Name 


Company 


Address 


(If you do not desire the complete Service for General Agents but desire to enter trial membership for any part of the Service ag outlined above, change the coupon to meet your wishes.) 
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Letter writing has not gone out of date. 


something or which solicit an interview? 


letter is effective or not and looks and reads right. 











People are writing more 
letters nowadays than they ever did although it is equally true that the 
length of letters has been cut down. 


But do people read letters, especially those which ask them to buy 


It all depends upon whether the 
The Eastern Under- 


writer has asked a number of successful insurance men for letters which 
have delivered the goods in selling insurance or in paving the way for the 


sale. They are given herewith. 








| Insurance Cuts Red Tape 
And Preserves Estate | 

| By G. V. Cleary 

| Reliance Life, Chicago, IIL. 


| 
| 














I recently wrote a letter to Paul G. 
Hoffman, vice-president of the Studeba- 
ker Corporation of America, which was 
largely instrumental in my writing him 
for $100,000 insurance to take care of 
inheritance taxes. The letter follows: 

Dear Paul: The property you own 
real and personal—will make it neces- 
sary for your estate to file reports in 
certain States. Do you know how many ? 
The average runs between 10 and 20. 

One share of railroad stock among 
your effects may make it necessary to 
obtain waivers from half a dozen or more 
States. This means expense and going 
through long-drawn-out red tape which 
is necessary before the estate can be 
settled, and whether or not any tax is 
pavable. 

Under present laws, inheritance taxes, 
as you may know, easily become almost 
confiscatory. They often run as high as 
15 and 20 per cent. when people are 
not familiar with proper methods of pro 
tecling their own interests. 


E. J. Berlet 


It has been my privilege to assist a 
great many business men in saving mon- 
ey on taxes—many of these men you 
undoubtedly know. They accepted my 
plan because it takes into consideration 
every detail of inheritance and income 
tax matters. It helps to organize es- 
tates so that they may pe managed eas- 
ily, efficiently and at low cost, in exact 
accordance with your wishes. 

The enclosed booklet gives some very 
interesting facts about estate taxes and 
how they overlap in many cases. | 
thought, Paul, you would like to read 
this booklet, and | am going to take 
the liberty of calling upon you later be- 
cause I have some interesting facts on 
inheritance taxes, which I think may 
save your estate some money. 





| Attention Awakeners | 
| ‘ . 
| Which Get Interviews 
| By E. J. Berlet 
Guardian Life, Philadelphia 











The greatest problem that we have 
run into is that of being able to secure 
interviews with executives of corpora- 


tions, and professional men, particularly 





Russell S. King 








these who are regarded as_ specialists. 
After considerable experimentation we 
evolved a letter for each of these classes 
which has been effective in securing a 
hearing and which has been productive 
of considerable business. 
We quote herewith as follows: 
Careful men of affairs are grant- 
ing the time required to have ex- 
plained to them a= plan through 
which is effected a considerable sav- 
ing in Inheritance ‘Tax. The plan 


anticipates annual payments which 
total less than the tax itself. Inter- 
esting, isn’t it, particularly, when 


you learn that Hon. Elihu Root has 

given his approval. 

\s it is vital that this important 
matter should engage your early at- 
tention, the writer will call within a 
few days to give the “high-lights” 
of the plan. A ten minute interview 
(no importunity) will be ample. 

Looking forward with interest to 
our meeting, | am 
This letter is always prepared on the 

finest quality engraved stationery and 
the envelope addressed in long hand to 
give a more personal appearance. The 
letter, followed by an allowed interval, 
usually resulted in an opportunity — to 
program the man’s life insurance estate 
following which sales would naturally re 
sult. Business Insurance was an inter- 
esting by-product of this sales approach 
method. 

The Special Professional letter read as 
follows and was, of course, forwarded 
on the regular company business. sta- 
tionery although contained in a perfect 
ly plain envelope addressed by long hand. 
(Sent to physicians and surgeons only.) 

A physician cannot diagnose a pa 
tient’s needs without feeling the 
pulse, taking the temperature and 
making careful inquiry into past and 
present conditions. By like token a 

life underwriter cannot provide the 
right contract for his “patient” un 


Louis H. Baine 


less he has an opportunity of discus- 
sing the “patient’s” problem with 
him. <A fifteen-minute interview will 
provide an apportunity for analysis 
of YOUR particular needs. 

Our Mr. J. Biddle Jones, who is 
specializing in Professional Men’s 
Contracts will call on you in a few 
days. This will result in our being 
able to suggest—without importun- 
ing—just the right contract for you. 

Considering that there is no obli- 
gation on your part, let us at least 
render you this service. 





| Confronted With Buy 
Or Sell Proposition 


By William J. Amos 
Penn Mutual Life, Philadelphia 











In a letter which | wrote that closed 
a business insurance case, | set the man 
thinking by asking him five questions. 
Kach paragraph started with the word, 
“Suppose”. This is the letter: 

Dear Mr. Recently we wrote 
you a letter calling your attention to the 
subject of Business Insurance. 

In order that you may better realize 
what Business Insurance can do for your 
firm, suppose one of your business asso 
ciates should die at a critical time in 
your firm’s affairs; wouldn’t cash in lieu 
of his co-operation, advice and credit in 
fluence be a help? 

Suppose he is owner of the controlling 
interest and his executors, ignorant of 
your business, should prove stubborn; 
wouldn’t cash control the situation ? 

Suppose it’s put up to you as the sur- 
vivor of the business to buy or sell. If 
you sell, you part with your business 
necessarily at a loss, because your busi 














Harper Moulton 
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NEWARK—A GREAT CITY 


Through Co-operation and Education the Underwriters of Greater Newark are doing their 
part to mould public opinion to the most scientific of all institutions — Legal Reserve Life 
Insurance. 


The power and strength of the organized effort has been due to earnest endeavor, high 
motives, and unselfish service. 


Our Life Underwriters Association is fully alive to its opportunities and responsibilities. 


During the first year of its corporate existence The Newark Association inaugurated a 
Series of Lectures by the prominent educator, Dr. 8. 8S. Huebner, and sponsored a Life Insur- 
ance Training Course under the auspices of the Y. M. C. A. 


The size and richness of the New Jersey Life Insurance Market is undisputed. The people 
are ready and willing to buy our goods, if the agent can command attention, understand 
human nature, is well versed in fundamentals, and above all believes in the Gospel of Life 
Insurance. 


The tools are ready and waiting for the men who will put forth painstaking and consistent 
endeavor, and success will crown their efforts. 


The NEWARK AGENCY of the CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COM- 
PANY offers one great highway to worth-while achievement: 


STUART B. ROTE, General Agent 
409 Fireman’s Building 


Newark, New J ersey 
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ness is not worth as much with a dead 
partner. If you buy, where is the money 
coming from except out of your business, 
already weakened? Wouldn’t cash from 
an outside source be most acceptable? 

Suppose you die, and because of your 
death your partner cannot buy out your 
interests, and your family knows noth- 
ing about the business. Wouldn’t ready 
cash let them out whole and thus pro- 
tect the estate? 

Suppose there is a financial slump at 
the time of your partner’s death, and 
your firm has gone its limit at your 
bank, and it means cash or failure. 
Wouldn’t the guaranteed Cash Values of 


your Business Insurance policies help 
some? 
Think these suppositions over and 


give us an opportunity to submit a prop- 
osition covering the interests of your 
firm. 








Letter Which Wins | 
Kiwanis Applications 
By Luther Norman 
Kansas City Life, Austin, Tex. 

















I write letters principally to call at- 
tention to the fact that I am selling in- 
surance, assuming that everybody knows 
more or less of the uses of insurance. 
I go after the fellows whom I think want 
policies rather than those who have to 
be combatted to buy more when they 
already think they have enough. 

My idea is that any plan of selling 
works when the agent works. 

I print every month 5,000 blotters 
which I distribute personally as exten- 
sively as possible, sometimes spending 
ten or twelve days in a month distribut- 
ing them. I think I have met at least 
10,000 people in Austin, a city of 50,000. 
I try to make the blotters so that they 
will attract attention to the fact that | 
am a seller of life insurance of a stand- 
ard brand. You would be surprised some- 
times by the people who come into my 
office and ask about insurance rates, who 
have heard of me simply through blot- 
ters. 

O course, I write letters, too. The Ki- 
wanis Club here has a very fine member- 
ship and here is a letter I have sent to 
members of the Kiwanis which has been 
effective : 

Dear Mr. ——: 
Kiwanis Ideals Will Always Necessarily 

Initiate Safety, | 
I am, therefore, insisting that you come 

to me 
While you are yet strong of body and 

mind, ; 
And give me the confidential information 
about your affairs 


Necessary as a basis upon which I may 
lay out a suitable life 

Insurance program for you 
guarantee the 

Safety of your loved ones, should you 
unexpectedly “Go West.” 


that will 








Family Stressed in 
Income Argument 
By J. Wade Bailey 
Lincoln National Life, 


Fort Wayne, 
Ind. 




















While there is a current saying, “The 
shorter the letter, the better,” that has 
not been my experience as the accom- 
panying is a copy which has sold a lot 
of income insurance. 

Dear Mr. In placing this pros- 
pectus before you it is with the desire 
to show you a way to accomplish that 
which you could do through saving and 
investing, provided you lived long enough 
and did not make any mistake in hand- 
ling either the principal or profits on 
securities for reinvestment. Not even 
the expert can hope to obtain good re- 
turn over a long period. Assuming, 
therefore, that you can and do save 
money you accomplish two purposes, one 
to provide for your dependents in case 
of death and to provide for your own 
old age in case you survive. 

You thus admit a debt to your wife 
and child to provide food, clothing, shel- 
ter, and education as long as ~ live. 
This means that a continuation of your 
income must be assured as all necessary 
items of living will need to be met each 
month then as now. 

To fulfill these obligations, owing to 
the high cost of living, it is practically 
impossible for one to accumulate enough 
money in much less than twenty years 
without taking advantage of the oppor- 
tunities offered through life insurance. 
This medium of financing your purposes 
in life, which would be accomplished in 
the future if you lived, is guaranteed and 
made certain today. Only too often does 
life insurance money, or any material 
bequest for that matter, provide abun- 
dance for the present and want for the 
future. Your estate, therefore, must pro- 
vide for regular and permanent monthly 
income if you expect it to care for your 
family for any length of time. 

Statistics show that the average es- 
tate is dissipated within seven years af- 
ter the creator’s death. What will be- 
come of your loved ones after that time ? 
Then the income from an estate is usu- 
ally paid annually, sometimes semi-an- 
nually. But the income from my com- 
pany’s monthly income policies is paid 
each month when the butcher, the baker, 
and the rent man comes around. It is 





just as regular and certain as the income 
which your family now enjoys. 


It means 





Vash Young 


Marvin C. Mobley 


that they will be permanently protected 
and provided for and that your child will 
be educated as you would like. 

Women as a rule have no knowledge 
regarding investments. When you buy 
this monthly income insurance you re- 
lieve your loved ones of the most diffi- 
cult task they will be called upon to 
face, which is how to keep the money 
properly invested to produce a fixed in- 
come that cannot be lost. 

A Lincoln Life monthly income can- 
not be commuted, lost, assigned, impaired 
or alienated. It is free from administra- 
tive expenses and taxes. It not only en- 
ables you to save something and leave 
something to your loved ones, but what 
is of more importance, it enables you to 
save what you leave. 

This portion of your estate will re- 
quire no further supervision either under 
your will or any other way, and you 
will have the satisfaction of knowing 
that it will be administered exactly as 
you desire it should be. 

It is most painful to be dependent up- 
on others and a life insurance estate left 
in a lump sum to your widow does not 
guarantee independence. Be considerate 
now of your widow’s future; make a pro- 
vision against the evil day when her 
spirit will be crushed by guaranteeing 
her a monthly check to meet the usual 
monthly needs for the comforts of life. 

Make sure that your family cannot 
spend and live beyond their income by 
leaving them a stipulated income, the 
principal of which can never be touched. 

Keep luxury, indulgence, gold-brick 
peddlers, wild-cat oil stock salesmen and 
other designing schemes away from your 
family by providing a guaranteed income 
instead of lump sum insurance. You 
will then experience a firmer step and 
a clearer conscience and the royalty and 
independence of a new manhood will lift 
from your pillow any nightmare of sor- 
row when such provision has been made. 

My proposed plan of additional income 
provides for your widow a_ regular 
monthly check of $50 as long as she 
lives with the guarantee that not less 
than 120 months will be paid to her or 
her estate should she not survive the 
120 months after your departure. Her 
life expectancy is 360 month, so we will 
pay her, if she lives out her expectancy, 
at least $18,000 for an annual deposit 
made by you during your lifetime of 
only $229.45. 








Guaranteed Investment 
Really Guaranteed 
By L. H. Baine 


National Life of Vt., Denver, Col. 




















This letter is a copy of one sent as a 
follow-up to a single man of good in- 
come and some accumulations in a suc- 





cessful effort to sell him an old age in- 
come contract at age 60. On my call 
following his receipt of it, he had de- 
cided to buy. 

Dear Mr. ——: May I summarize the 
pros and cons as we discussed them last 
Saturday? 

AGAINST— 

Protection not needed now. 

Can do better by self-investment. 
FOR— 

Protection may be needed later to pro- 
tect a wife and children, mother, or self. 
If uninsurable when time comes, it will 
be too late. 

This method of investment GUARAN- 
TEES result through CERTAIN income 
for mother, or for self. It requires only 
a part of annual investment fund. The 
slightly smaller income return is offset 
by its safety and certainty. 

adversity comes, the income in later 
years will be invaluable; if success con- 
tinues, the extra income will not be un- 
welcome. 

If an estate is accumulated, insurance 
will be needed to provide cash in settle- 
ment of taxes, etc. If taken now, the 

rate will be much lower than later on. 

As compared with loans on other se- 
curities, the borrowing from an insur- 
ance company is _Superior in that no 

“brokerage commission” is demanded; 
the interest of 6 per cent. is fixed; and 
the time of repayment is not limited. 

You are not a man to make specula- 
tive investments. Undoubtedly this cau- 
tious trait points out to you that the 
Insurance Plan offered would head the 
list of conservative investments. It 
would be a foundation upon which your 
other estate would rest. 

A recent chart showing fluctuations in 
business, stock and bond values cover- 
ing the "period from 1904 to 1921 inclu- 
sive, shows a low in 1903 of bonds— 
3.9 per cent., and in 1921, 6.3 per cent. 
This fluctuation is a permanent factor 
and interest rates are bound to fall 
again from present high positions. Twen- 
ty years from now may see a rebound. 

The income from Life Insurance ac- 
cumulations will not vary. It is guar- 
anteed. For every $1,000 of proceeds 
you will know you will receive from age 
60 and during the balance of life—$80.40 
a year. 

Provide yourself with this estate which 
all good business men approve of and 

carry, while you are in good health. 








3 Words Gave Me 
My Biggest Case 
By Vash Young 


Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
New 




















A letter that enabled me to close my 
biggest case consisted of exactly three 
words, which were as follows : 

“Five minutes- —please.” 

The day after mailing this letter I 
called on the prospect and was cordially 
received by him. It did not take me long 
to secure his application for $12,000, 
which I turned into $95,000 of paid for 
insurance before the case was closed. 





he Seed hanes 
To Lumber Men 
By Harper Moulton 
Provident Mutual, Kansas City, Mo. 




















Lumber men naturally think of fire— 
which gave me the idea of writing the 
following letter to a man in a lumber 
concern. The result was the sale of $25,- 
000 corporation insurance. 

Gentlemen: Money is worth 6 per 
cent. All that the stock of your Corpo- 
ration earns over and above 6 per cent. 
is the result of Brains—the profits from 
careful management. 

Being in the lumber business you carry 
adequate fire insurance, yet your stock 

(Continued on Page 89) 
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In Western Pennsylvania capable men 
will find a real opportunity with 


The Equitable Life of lowa. 


HOWARD S. SUTPHEN, General Agent 


Smithfie!d Building 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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Playin’ Around With “Bob” Moore 


A Sketch Of New England Mutual Life Man Who Stands So Well With His Policyholders 
That Thirty Of Them, Not One Of Whom Is Insured For Less Than $50,000, 
Go With Him From Boston To Maine On Week-End Yacht Trip 


By A BOSTON NEWSPAPER MAN 


The Gold Book has asked me to write 
the story of Bob Moore, the husky Bos- 
ton insurance man who is almost as big 
as Jim Jeffries was; whose amiability 
and force have won him friends almost 
everywhere; who 
amount of 


personally writes a 


large insurance every year, 
and who with Merle G. Summers is suc- 
cessfully running the home office gen- 
eral agency of the New England Mutual 


Life in Boston. He is the man who re- 


Miss Appel’was the daughter of Daniel 
F. Appel of ‘The New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Company. 

When Bob met his prospective father- 
in-law he became interested in life in- 
surance and in February, 1915, came to 
Boston to be with the home office agency 
of the New England Mutual. The home 
office agency was then under the man- 
agement of Charles H. Flood. 

When Mr. Flood accepted a home of- 

















“Bob” Moore Policyholders Snapped at Weck-end Party 


cently took a large crowd of his policy- 
holders on a week end motor boat jaunt 
to Maine, not one of the passengers car- 
rying less than $50,000 insurance which 
they had placed with him at one time or 
another. 

Did you ever try to describe a spiral 
Well, that’s what 
I'm up against. You can describe a spiral 


staircase in writing? 


staircase with the aid of gestures, but 
the easy way is to find a spiral staircase, 
point to it and exclaim, “There tis!” 
And so with Bob Moore. You can de- 
scribe him after a fashion with the aid 
of gestures. The easiest way is to find 
him, point him out and say “There tis!” 
However, I'll do the best I can. 


How He Entered the Insurance Business 

Robert W. Moore, Jr., first saw the 
light of day on November 24, 1891, in 
Hamilton, N. Y. 
would knock anyone over who dared call 
him “Robert W. Moore, Jr.,” or even 
“Robert.” For the past thirty-two years 
‘Bob” Moore, 


Three years later he 


known as 
generally just “Bob.” 

He attended Colgate Academy and 
then Colgate University, from which he 
graduated in 1913. Asked 
learned in college, Bob replied: 
to take a lickin’.” 

After leaving college he worked on 
the road for his father, who controlled 
the Columbia School Supply Co. of In- 
dianapolis. In 


he has been 


what he 
“How 


Indianapolis he met a 
young lady by the name of Josephine 


Appel. It happened that this particular 


fice position, Bob and Merle Summers 
the Moore & Summers Home 
Office Agency of the New England Mu- 
tual Life, Mr. Summers coming from the 
Massachusetts Mutual. 


formed 


An Interview 

When I walked into his office this aft- 
ernoon with: “Sit 
Want a 
No dignified 
No remarks to 
the effect that it isn’t the heat, it’s the 
humidity. Three pertinent questions, 
that’s all. And that’s Bob Moore. 

As I lit the cigar J looked up to see 
a littlke motto hanging on the wall. It 
read: “To hell with yesterday. What's 
doing today?” And that’s Bob Moore. 

I found out that Bob wrote around a 
million and a quarter last year (paid for 
business). I found out that he is one 
of the largest personal producers for the 
New England Mutual, frequently 
topped the list and so far as I know 
he’s now the leading producer. 


sob) greeted me 


down. What’s on your mind? 
cigar?” No preliminaries. 


flourish of a cigar box. 


has 


We talked about the recent christening 
party of the “Sumtubtoo,” the power 
cruiser which is known all along the 
coast and which is Bob’s pet hobby. If 
Bob could ride horses the way he rides 
that hobby there wouldn’t be a happier 
jockey alive, nor would there be a better 
one, 

3ack in May Bob took some thirty of 
his friends on a unique trip to Maine. 
They christened the “Sumtubtoo”; they 
had a glorious time, and they all came 


back safe and sound (much to the relief, 
I guess, of the Home Office officials for 
had the “Sumtubtoo” landed in the bot- 


tom of the ocean instead of in Bath, 
the New England Mutual would have 
had to pay a few millions in claims). 
Anyway, since that memorable trip, and 
the lists of guests looked like a page 


from the social register, there are those 
who have been wondering whether Bob’s 
friends are 
they’re his 
cause 


his policyholders 
friends or 


they’re 


because 
friends be- 
policyholders. The 
nearest correct answer which has so far 
been found is 


his 
his 


“six in one and half a 


dozen in the other.” 


the other place I find out why they need 
life insurance. Once I’ve found that out 
I don’t object to selling them a policy. 
You’re doing a man a favor, aren’t you, 
if you get him to protect his wife and 
kids ?” 

“Would you advise others to go and 
do likewise, Bob?” 

“Decidedly not. Every agent has got 
to work out his own salvation. I couldn’t 
sell insurance the way some people do. 
Perhaps they couldn’t sell insurance the 
way | do. I dunno.” 

Bob never presses his friends for in- 
formation. They tell him what they tell 
him because they want to. That’s the 
secret of his success. 

Now don’t turn up your nose at this 
business philosophy of capitalizing 

















Left to right: 


Robert W. Moore, Jr.; Robert W. Moore, III.; and the Captain 


of the ship 


But 
on a 


don’t think Bob took his friends 
trip (and they paid their own 
transportation) just to get them away 
from the hustle and bustle of everyday 
life and to give him a chance to say 
“Now sign here on the dotted line or 
you'll walk the plank.” Far from it. 
A Few of His Clubs 

Here is his modus operendi: 

“I get most of my business playin’ 
around. I’ve cruised the coast of Maine 
since I was fifteen years old. I play 
at golf. IL am a Shriner and belong to 
the Braeburn Country Club, Corinthian 
Yacht Club, Union Boat Club, Exchange 
Club, Longwood Cricket Club and a cou- 
ple more. Meeting people this, that and 


friendship. That isn’t what Moore does. 
His philosophy is perhaps best expressed 
in the epigram he sprung on me just as 
I was leaving. He had given me a lot 
of information. More than I had ex- 
pected to get. I told him so. Bob said, 
“You get out of a thing what you put 
into it as long as you don’t spend all 
your time looking for what’s coming out 
of it.” 

It took me a while to digest that one. 
Then I realized that I’d put everything 
I had into my talk with him; had got so 
interested that I’d lost sight of what 
I was trying to get from him. And lo 
and behold, I'd got what I went after. 

Another 30b expressed it was: 

(Continued on Page 54) 


way 
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Service Service Service 


The remarkable record of this agency 1s 
due to the service offered full time agents 
and general brokers. 


'!! Time!!! 


The greatest asset of life insurance pro- 
ducers is time. The saving of days, hours 
and even minutes, spells success in many 
insurance men’s experiences. 


‘To save the agent’s and broker’s time, we ~ 


have inaugurated a 


48-Hour Service 


for the delivery of policies, and it works. 
It is the big idea of this agency to extend 
this service, on the endorsement of those 
who have been benefited under its oper- 
ation. 


LEARN FOR YOURSELF 


COME IN AND SEE US 


LOUIS REICHERT 


General Agent Life Dept. The Travelers Insurance Co. 


45 JOHN ST. Telephone, John 3294 NEW YORK 


M. J. HANCEL 


AGENCY SUPERVISOR 
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Those Old Greeks Knew a Thing or Two 


There is an old saying that there is 
nothing new under the sun, and certain- 
ly most of the quotations and famous 
saying of the ancients which have been 
passed down during the centuries dem- 
onstrate that all of the wisdom of the 
world is not concentrated in philosophy 
which is of modern birth. 

Recently, the writer had the opportu- 
nity of reading the two volumes of 
“Diogenes Laertius,” an ancient scholar 
who gathered together the account of 
the lives and opinions of famous philoso- 
phers. These books profess to give an 
account of the chief Greek thinkers and 
in this way to unfold the course of spec- 
ulative thought in Greece. Allusions to 
the work have appeared in literature for 
many hundreds of years. In the sixth 
century, Stephanus of Byzantium cites it 
three times. 

In the thirteenth century when scho- 
lasticism was at its height and rude 
Latin translations of Aristotle were be- 
ing made, curiosity was aroused concern- 
ing the great philosophers mentioned by 
Aristotle. This curiosity was satisfied by 
an Englishman, Walter de Burleigh, who 
published a book on ancient philosophy, 
most of the material being drawn from 
Diogenes Laertius. The strange thing 
about this great Greek historian of the 
old sages is that very little is known of 
him personally, although his works have 
survived. The date of his books may be 
provisionally fixed in the earlier decades 
of the third century A. D. 

Thales First Said: “Know Thyself” 

The eminent philosophers discussed by 
Diogenes Laertius lived from 585 B. C. 
to 307 B. C., the first philosopher men- 
tioned being Thales and the last, De- 
metrius. Those included in the list are, 
of course, such great thinkers as Solon, 
Socrates, Simon, Plato, Aristotle and 
Euclides. 

Some of the interesting sayings in the 
book, as applicable to present day con- 
ditions as they were in years before 
Christ, are given herewith. 

Plato On Habits and Truth Telling 

Plato was the first to introduce argu- 
ments by means of question and answer. 
He was the first to explain the method 
of solving problems by analysis. A story 
is told that Plato once saw some one 
playing at dice and rebuked him. And, 
upon his protesting that he played for 
a trifle only, “But the habit,” rejoined 
Plato, “is not a trifle.’ Being asked 
whether there would be any memoirs of 
him as of his predecessors, he replied, 
“A man must first make a name, and 
he will have no lack of memoirs.” 

Plato advised those who got drunk to 
view themselves in a mirror; for they 
would then abandon the habit which so 
disfigured them. He also disapproved of 
over-sleeping. 

Another of his sayings was that truth 
is the pleasantest of sounds. Of truth 
he again speaks: “Truth, O stranger, 
is a fair and durable thing. But it is a 


thing of which it is hard to persuade 
men.” 


Definition of Virtue 
Another famous saying of his is: “Vir- 
tue is in itself sufficient for happiness, 
but it needs in addition, as instruments 
for use, first, bodily advantages like 
health and strength, sound senses and 


the like, and, secondly, external advan- 
tages such as wealth, good birth and 
reputation. But the wise man will be 
no less happy even if he be without these 
things. Again he will take part in pub- 
lic affairs, will marry, and will refrain 
from breaking the laws which have been 
made.” 
Started the Peripatetic School 

Aristotle lived in 384-322 B. C. He 
was the first of the “Peripatetic” philoso- 
phers. Hermippus in his “Lives” men- 
tions that Aristotle was absent as 
Athenian envoy at the court of Philip 
when Xenocrates became head of the 
Academy, and that on his return, when 
he saw the school under a new head, 
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served, he said, more honor than par- 


ents who merely gave them birth; for 
bare life is furnished by the one, the 
other ensures a good life. To one who 
boasted that he belonged to a great city 
his reply was, “That is not the point to 
consider, but who it is that is worthy of 
a great country.” To the query, “What 
is a friend?” his reply was, “A single 
soul dwelling in two bodies.” Mankind, 
he used to say, was divided into those 
who were as thrifty as if they would live 
forever, and those who were as extrava- 
gant as if they were going to die the 
next day. When some one inquired why 
we spend much time with the beautiful, 
“That,” he said, “is a blind man’s ques- 
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The Peripatic School in Session 


he made choice of a public walk in the 
Lyceum where he would walk up and 
down discussing philosophy with his 
pupils until it was time to rub them- 
selves with oil. Hence the name, “Peri- 
patetic.” But others say that it was 
given to him because, when Alexander 
was recovering from an illness and tak- 
ing daily walks, Aristotle joined him and 
talked with him on certain matters. 

Three things Aristotle declared to be 
indispensable for education—natural en- 
dowment, study and constant practice. 
“The roots of education,” he said, “are 
bitter, but the fruit is sweet.” Being 
asked, “What is it that soon grows old?” 
he answered, “Gratitude.” He was asked 
to define hope, and replied, “It is a wak- 
ing dream.” 


The Golden Rule 


When asked how we should behave to 
friends, he answered: “As we should 
wish them to behave to us.” He used 
to declare education to be an ornament 
in prosperity and a refuge in adversity. 
Teachers who educated children de- 


tion.” When asked what advantage he 
had ever gained from philosophy, he re- 
plied, “This, that I do without being 
ordered what some are constrained to do 
by their fear of the law.” 

Thales, who lived in 585 B. C., was 
one of the Seven Sages, the first to re- 
ceive the name of Sage. After engaging 
in politics he became a student of na- 
ture. Being asked what is most diffi- 
cult, he replied: “To know oneself.” 
What is easy? “To give advice to an- 
other.” Other questions asked him and 
answers follow: 

“What is most pleasant?” “Success.” 
“What is the divine?” “That which has 
neither beginning nor end.” 

To the question what was the strang- 
est thing he had ever seen, his answer 
was, “An aged tyrant.” 

“How shall we lead the best and most 
righteous life?” 

“By refraining from doing what we 
blame in others.” 

“What man is happy?” 

“He who has a healthy body, a re- 
sourceful mind and a docile nature.” 


Thales tells us to remember friends, 
whether present or absent; not to pride 
oneself upon outward appearance, but to 
study to be beautiful in character. “Shun 
ill-gotten gains,” he says. “Let not idle 
words prejudice thee against those who 
have shared thy confidence. Whatever 
provision thou hast made for thy par- 
ents, the same must thou expect from 
thy children.” To him belongs the pro- 
verb “Know thyself.” 


Solon’s Law Against Spendthrifts 


Solon is one of the most quoted of 
all the Grecian philosophers. His first 
achievement was the Law of Kelease, 
which he introduced at Athens, its effect 
being to ransom persons and property. 
His efforts resulted in the release of 
many serfs and laborers forced into slav- 
ery through poverty. He was respon- 
sible for many admirable laws; for in- 
stance, if a man neglected to provide 
for his parents, he was disfranchised; 
moreover, there was a similar penalty 
for the spendthrift who ran through his 
patrimony. 

Again, not to have a settled occupa- 
tion was made a crime, for which any 
one might, if he please, impeach the 
offender. 

One of Solon’s sayings was: “Speech 
is the mirror of action.” Another was: 
“Wealth breeds satiety, saticty outrage.” 

In a letter to Epimenides, Solon said: 
“It seems that after all 1 was not to 
confer much benefit on Athenians by my 
laws, any more than you by purifying 
the city. For religion and legislation 
are not sufficient in themselves to bene- 
fit cities; it can only be done by those 
who lead the multitude in any direction 
they choose. And so, if things are go- 
ing well, religion and legislation are ben- 
eficial if not, they are of no avail.” 

Being asked wherein lies the differ- 
ence between the educated and the un- 
educated, Solon answered, “In good 
hope.” What is hard? “To keep a 
secret, to employ leisure well, to be able 
to bear an injury.” These again are 
some of his precepts: “To control the 
tongue, especially at a banquet. Not to 
abuse our neighbors, for if you do, things 
will be said about you which you will 
regret. Do not use threats to any one; 
for that is womanish. Be more ready 
to visit friends in adversity than in pros- 
perity. Do not make an extravagant 
marriage. De mortuis nil nisi bonum. 
Honor old ‘age. Consult your own 
safety. Prefer a loss to a dishonest gain: 
the one brings pain at the moment, the 
other for all time. Do not laugh at an- 
other’s misfortune. When strong, be 
merciful if you would have the respect, 
not the fear, of your neighbors. Learn 
to be a wise master in your own house. 
Let not your tongue outrun your 
thought. Control anger. Do not hate 
divination. Do not aim at impossibil- 
ities. Let no one see you in a hurry. 
Gesticulation in speaking should be 
avoided as a mark of insanity. Obey 
the laws. Be restful.” 


Penalties for Drunkenness 


Pittacus was greatly honored by the 
people of Mitylene and entrusted with 
the government which he handled wise- 
ly for ten years. 

Among the laws which he made was 
one that provided for any offense com- 
mitted while in the state of intoxication, 
the penalty being doubled, the object 
being to discourage drunkenness. Once, 
when asked what is the best thing, he 
replied, “To do well the work in hand.” 
He also urged men to win bloodless 
victories. Knowing human nature, his 
comments, when he heard about the 
Phocaean who said that we must search 
for a good man, Pittacus rejoined, “If 
you seek too carefully, you will never 
find him.” Again he said, “It is the part 
of prudent men, before difficulties arise, 
to provide against their arising; and of 
courageous men to deal with them when 
they have arisen.” He said, “Never re- 
proach any one with a misfortune, for 
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I hate to talk about myself, 
but Will Rogers says:-- 


I’ve got an Insurance man in New York that looks 
after my Insurance. John Kemp is his name. He is the 
kind of a fellow that will make you stop cussing the In- 
surance Agents. He takes care of a lot of Actors, and 
lots of times when they are out on the road, or out of 
work, they forget or can’t make their payments. Some- 
times they die with their folks thinking, “Well, it’s too 
bad his policy had lapsed, now he has nothing.” But old 
Johnny was carrying them all the time, and he is right 
there with the payment. This is not fiction; this is 
facts. Cold-hearted New York can hand you many a pleasant shock 
like this if you know it. 


When I see John dropping around I know there is a payment in 
the near distance. Iam afraid I am going to mature before some of 
my Policies do. 


Caring for a lot of Actors, John has had some experience with 
them. Over at the Lambs Club the other day he was talking insur- 
ance toa very dignified English Actor. 


“What is your objection to having your life insured?” 


“Well, I don’t mind telling you,” remarked the Legitimate Actor. 
“The idea of me being more valuable dead than alive is distasteful 
to me.” 


Insurance Companies give the best odds in the World. Every: 
man knows in his own heart that an Insurance Company will bet 
him more than he is worth that he won’t die. There is not one man 
in a million worth what he is insured for. 


JOHN J. KEMP 


Specialist in Theatrical Insurance 


Aeolian Hall, 33 West 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 
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fear of Nemesis. Duly restore what has 
been entrusted to you. Speak no ill 
of a friend, nor even of an enemy. Prac- 
tice piety. Love temperance. Cherish 
truth, fidelity, skill, cleverness, sociabil- 
ity, carefulness.” 

The story goes that: “A stranger of 
Atarneus thus inquired of Pittacus, the 
son of Hyrrhadius: ‘Old sire, two of- 
fers of marriage are made to me; the 
one bride is in wealth and birth my 
equal; the other is my superior. Which 
is the better? Come now and advise me 
which of the two I shall wed.’ So spake 
he. But Pittacus, raising his staff, an 
old man’s weapon, said, ‘See there, yon- 
der boys will tell you the whole tale.’ 
The boys were whipping their tops to 
make them go fast and spinning them 
in a wide open space. ‘Follow in their 
track,’ said he. So he approached near, 
and the boys were saying, ‘Keep to your 
own sphere.’ When he heard this, the 
stranger desisted from aiming at the 
lordlier match, assenting to the warning 
of the boys. And, even as he led home 
the humble bride, so do you, Dion, keep 
to your own sphere.” 

Sayings of Bias 

The leader among the Seven 
was Bias, who lived 570 B. C. 

Bias said: “The growth of strength 
in man is nature’s work; but to set forth 
in speech the interests of one’s country 
is the gift of soul and reason. Even 
chance brings abundance of wealth to 
many.” He also said that he who could 
not bear misfortune was truly unfortu- 
nate; that it is a disease of the soul to 
be enamoured of things impossible of 
attainment; and that we ought not to 
dwell upon the woes of others. Being 
asked what is difficult, he replied: “No 
bly to endure a change for the worse.” 
He was once on a vovage with some 
impious men; and, when a storm was 
encountered, even they began to 
upon the gods for help. “Peace!” said 
he, “lest they hear and become aware 
that you are here in the ship.” When 
an impious man asked him to define 
piety, he was silent; and when the other 
inquired the reason, “I am silent,” he 
replied, “because you are asking ques- 
tions about what does not concern you.” 

When Friends Dispute Keep Away 


Being asked, “What is sweet to men,” 
he answered, “Hope.” He said he would 
rather decide a dispute between two of 
his enemies than between two of his 
friends; for in the latter case he would 
be certain to make one of his friends 
his enemy, but in the former case he 
would make one of his enemies his 
friend. Asked what occupation gives a 
man most pleasure, he replied, “Mak- 
ing money.” He advised men to meas- 


Sages 


call ° 


ure life as if they had both a short and 
a long time to live; to love their friends 
as if they would some day hate them, 
the majority of mankind being bad. 
Further, he gave this advice: “Be slow 
to set about an enterprise, but persevere 
in it steadfastly when once it is under- 
taken. Do not be hasty of speech, for 
that is a sign of madness. Cherish wis- 
dom. Admit the existence of the gods. 
If a man is unworthy, do not praise him 
because of his wealth. Gain your point 
by persuasion, not by force. Ascribe 
your good actions to the gods. Make 
wisdom your provision for the journey 
from youth to old age; for it is a more 
certain support than all other posses- 
sions.” 


Don’t Become Thoughtless or Rude 
Cleobulus, who lived 600 B. C., and 


was well acquainted with Egyptian 
philosophy, composed many songs, of 
which the folowing were some of the 


most popular: 

“Tt is want of taste that reigns most 
widely among mortals and multitude of 
words; but due season will serve. Set 
your mind on something good. Do not 
become thoughtless and rude.” He said 
that “We ought to give our daughters 
to their husbands maidens in vears but 
women in wisdom; thus signifying that 
girls need to be educated as well as boys. 
Further, that we should render a serv- 
ice to a friend to bind him closer to 
us, and to an enemy in order to make a 
friend of him. For we have to guard 
against the censure of friends and the 
intrigues of enemies. When anyone 
leaves his house, let him first inquire 
what he means to do; and on his re- 
turn let him ask himself what he has 
effected. Moreover, he advised men to 
practice bodily exercise; to be listeners 
rather than talkers; to choose instruc- 
tion rather than ignorance; to refrain 
from ill-omened words; to be friendly 
to virtue, hostile to vice; to shun in- 
justice; to counsel the state for the best; 
not to be overcome by pleasure; to do 
nothing by violence; to educate their 
children; to put an end to enmity. Avoid 
being affectionate to your wife, or quar- 
reling with her, in the presence of 
strangers; for the one savours of folly, 
the other of madness. Never correct a 
servant over your wine, for you will be 
thought to be the worse for wine. Mate 
with one of your own rank; for if you 
take a wife who is superior to you, her 
kinsfolk will become your masters. When 
men are being bantered, do not laugh at 
their expense, or you will incur their 
hatred. Do not be arrogant in prosper- 
ity; if you fall into poverty, do not 
humble yourself. Know how to bear the 
changes of fortune with nobility.” 


Gage E. ‘Tarbell was 
Life School Pioneer 


Gage E. Tarbell, a director in the 
Equitable, who resigned some years ago 
as vice-president in charge of the agency 
force to go into the real estate business, 
and who at the present time is supplying 
the leading hotels and restaurants in 
New York with Golden Guernsey Milk 
from his big stock farm at Smithville 
Flats, N. Y., is generally regarded as the 
father of the life insurance schools 
which are so popular in the life insur- 
ance fraternity. 

These schools were run at the home 
office of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society in 1902, 1903 and 1904, during 
the month of. July. 


Mr. Tarbell’s Letter to College 
Presidents 


The students were from American col- 
leges and Mr. Tarbell’s vision in this 
connection is illustrated by a letter 
which he sent to presidents of a large 
number of leading colleges, asking that 
they send students for the school about 


to be inaugurated. 
Dear Sir: 

It is our intention, on or about 
July 1, or very soon after the close 
of the present year of the leading 
colleges and universities, to start a 
class of instruction in life insurance, 
and it is our desire to have this class 
as largely as possible composed of 
young men who have worked their 
way through college, in whole or in 
part, or of men who are especially 
recommended to us as desirable, by 
reason of their work during their 
college course. We would be very 
glad to have a few of the members 
of this class come to us from your 
university. The course of instruc- 
tion will probably last from thirty 
to sixty days, and at the end of 
that time we propose to try to fur- 
nish to such of the members as show 
an adaptability to our work, situa- 
tions in connection with our various 
general agencies. We feel that there 
is no business or profession today 
that furnishes young men with a 
greater opportunity for advance- 


The letter follows: 








ment or a more honorable career 
than that of life assurance. We have 
several thousand men in our employ, 
and the number is constantly in- 
creasing, and we especially want to 
start in the business young men 
whose education, character and de- 
termination will fit them for respon- 
sible positions and be of assistance 
to us in carrying on our great 
work. To such men, the opportu- 
nity that we can offer is a grand 
one. We are writing especially to 
ascertain if you would be interested 
in this project, and if you believe 
you could furnish us, from your 
great university, a: few men of the 
type that we desire. 

The usual process of the school was 
to have a session opened with a talk 
by the president of the company, then 
James W. Alexander. He was followed 
by Mr. Tarbell. Henry L. Rosenfeld, 


Gage E. Tarbell 


at that time supervisor of agents and 
later vice-president, was Mr. Tarbell’s 
principal assistant in the school. The 
first technical talk was a description of 
the policy form. The first class was at- 
tended by 110 students; 120, the second, 
and 150 the third year. The average 
age of the second class was five years 
older than the first. Some of the lead- 
ing field managers of the Society came in 
to talk, one of those being Edward A. 
Woods, and another was Mrs. Florence 
Shall of Boston. The late Charles Jer- 
ome Edwards made a number of talks. 

The students heard discussions about 
insurance in the morning, and during 
the afternoon some of them went out 
and sold. The best single premium sold 
the first year was $350. 

The Universities Represented 


At the end of each class a banquet 
was held at the Lawyers’ Club, attended 
by officers of the Society. The Equita- 
ble paid the expenses of the young men 
in New York and treated them to trips 
to Coney Island, Travelers Island and 
other places. 

Among the universities represented in 
the first class were Georgia, Michigan, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, Kansas and Johns 
Hopkins. The big Eastern colleges also 
sent students. 

The following sentence from one of 
Mr. Tarbell’s talks has a familiar ring: 

“Tt would advise you to take out a 
policy on your own life. If you can 
show a prospect that you have $1,000 of 
protection for yourself it will go a long 
way in convincing him of the necessity 
of protection.” 

In addition to his real estate ventures 
Mr. Tarbell is now running a large model 
stock farm at Smithville Flats, N. Y., 
where he has a great herd of Guernsey 
cows. He is responsible for the build- 
ing of the Westchester-Biltmore Coun- 
try Club, the largest country club in 
the world, and for development of the 
Forrest Hills Estates, Long Island. 
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Answers to objections are always in- 
teresting although they are becoming more 
standardized. The Gold Book 
number of prominent life insurance men, 
either production experts or salesmen’s 
trainers, to give what they regard as effec- 
Those who 
contributed to the symposium furnished 
both the and the 
based on those which are most frequently 


asked a 


live answers to objections. 
objections 


answers, 


encountered in their opinion. 





| Prospect’s Investments 
Perfectly Sound If— 
By R. G. Gregory 


| Manager Sales Training, Aetna Life, 


| New York 














Objection—I am investing my money 
in 7% real estate bonds. 

Answer—l will guarantee your invest- 
ments beyond the shadow of a doubt. 
Furthermore, you are reasonable enough 
to admit you might lose once. Under 
the plan 1 can offer you, if you lose in 
your investment you still win the 
amount you intended to win. If you 
win under your investment, you will win 
twice the amount you intended to win. 

Objection—My wife has money of her 
own. 

Answer—May I ask if you are help- 
ing her invest it? If you are, then 
what is she going to do after you are 
gone? I have one of two suggestions : 
Kither that you guarantee to her a life 
income by means of one of our income 
bonds on your own life, or second, that 
through your advice you convince your 
wife of the advisability of buying for 
herself one of our guaranteed annuities 
which will give her an income for Mhe 
rest of her life. 

Objection—My father left me money 
and | don’t need insurance. 

Answer—The fact that you have 
money does not dull your ability to ap- 











Raymond G. Gregory 
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preciate a good proposition, does it? 
What I have to offer you is just this: 
Name any amount that you wish to, pay 
ime the interest on it at 34% and I will 
guarantee to add the amount you have 
named to your estate, free of all en- 
cumbrances. I offer it truly as a busi- 
ness proposition, not as lite insurance. 





A Lot Can Happen 
“Two Years From Now” 
By Stanley L. Morton 


General Agent, Connecticut Mutual, 


St. Louts 

















Here is conversation which 
proved effective m answering objections 
in seven ol my Cases: 


some 


Case 1—“Come in to see me two years 
from now.” 

| had written a man for $10,000 for 
the benefit of his church. He already 
had $35,000 with my company payable 
to his beneficiaries on an income plan. 
Without saying anything to him | had 
an additional $155,000 issued at the time 
ine $10,000 was applied for. 

| exhausted every possibility of clos- 
ing him, on an income basis, tor inheri- 
tance tax purposes, as well as on a cor- 
poration proposition. He said that he 
had decided that he could not do any- 
thing more at this time. He told me 
that he could make much more with his 
money than he could realize from an 
investment in insurance, Finally, he 
said: “There is no use discussing this 
matter any further now; but if you will 
come in and see me two years from now, 
why, | will be glad to consider your 
proposition.” 

[ replied: “Mr. Smith, I will be glad 
to do that, but let me suggest this slight 
change in the arrangement. This insur- 
ance has been issued at your present 
age and at a time when you can get 
clear title to it. I do not know that such 
will be the case two years from now. | 
will come in and deliver this policy now, 


John A. Culbreath 


written on the basis of your 
health and present age, with the under- 
standing that you are to pay me 5% in- 
terest on this premium during the inter- 
im. In the event of your death in the 
nicantime | will deduct this amount from 
the principal, which will be payable to 
your beneficiary.” Without any more 
hesitation, he said: “1 will take you up 
on that.” He immediately wrote me a 
note for one year for $5,900. 

‘This man was worth a million dollars 
but it happened that he was contemplat 
“ig an exceedingly large building pro- 
giam and did not want to put out any 
lore money at that time. 

Case 2—"I can do much 
my money.” 

“That’s fine, Mr. Smith. “What is 
your money worth to you? 20%?” 
“Yes, at least that much.” 

“Mr. Smith, all that your estate can 
realize on any funds that you may leave 
will be 5%. The difference of 15% will 
be lost to your beneficiaries. ‘The prop 
osition which | have submitted will help 
make up that discrepancy and guarantee 
a minimum standard of living which 
nothing else can take the place of. It 
isn’t what you earn while you are living 
or what you leave at your death that 
counts as much as how you leave it. 
‘This income assures to your beneficiaries 
a minimum standard of living no matter 
what may happen to anything else.” 

Case 3—‘“Il have a friend in the busi 
ness.” 

“Mr. Smith, your money is your best 
friend in buying life insurance, the same 
as in buying anything else. If you will 
vive me the opportunity of demonstrat 
ing to you the proposition which my 
company has to offer that will take care 
of you and your beneficiaries on a com 
plete basis, I will have proved to you 
that we are entitled to your friendship 
just as surely as any friend that you 
may have at the present time. 

“In the event of your death tomorrow, 
would your friend deliver to your wife 
$100 a month as long as she may live? 
We believe that our ability to do this, 
based upon your getting a clear title to 
this property, qualifies us to be num- 


better with 


S. L. Morton 


present 





bered amongst your very best friends.” 

Case 4—"My wife is not in favor of 
insurance and so | am not interested.” 

“Mr. Smith, you are not buying this 
insurance for your wife; but for your 
widow. There is no wife that | know of 
that can visualize what will happen when 
her husband is taken out of the picture. 
If you want to get the proper slant on 
the value of this protection, you talk to 
some other man’s widow, and ask her 
whether the guarantee of the grocery 
bills and the rent on the first day of 
every month would not add to her peace 
of mind and satisfaction.” 

Case 5—“I have all the insurance that 
| can afford.” 

“But have you all you need, Mr. 
Smith? Have you all you ever expect 
to buy? The proposition I have sub- 
mitted to you is one that you cannot 
afford to be without. 

“It isn’t what a man leaves at his 
death so much that counts, but how he 
leaves it. My proposition guarantees a 
minimum standard of living to your 
beneficiaries as long as they may live. 

“If you will write your name right 
here, you will immediately bring into be- 
ing a self-administered estate which will 
eliminate all worry for you and your 
beneficiaries, and enable you to become 
more efficient in your business, as well 
as give you the opportunity of spending 
more with your family while you are 
living, at the same time leaving them 
fully protected at your death. 

“Truly, Mr. Smith, it is something that 
you cannot afford to be without.” 

Case 6—“I do not believe in insurance.” 

“We won't argue about definitions, Mr. 
Brown. Everything that a man does not 
use up today is insurance of some kind 
lor tomorrow. 

“All that I am talking to you about is 
arranging for the delivery of money. in 
the future to your beneficiaries in the 
event of your death; to you in the event 
of your disability; and to you in your 
own old age when the majority of men 
are dependent upon somebody else. This 
money is simply to be a guarantee of 
the necessities of life at the time when 
it is payable. 





M. J. Long 
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“Let me put your order in today.” 

Case 7—“I cannot buy any insurance 
today. I will buy it at some later time.” 

“Mr. Smith, if you were going on an 
automobile ride, it would be the extra 
tire that you would have on the back of 
your car, not the one that is in the show 
window on Locust Street that would pull 
you out of the ditch or enable you to 
enjoy your trip and get home on 
schedule. 

“Let us put this tire on the back of 
your car so that you will enjoy your 
trip and deliver your passengers home in 
safety.” 








Saving Money Not So | 
Easy As It Looks 

By Frank S. Baxter | 
General Agent, John Ilancock, | 
Rochester, N. Y. 

! 











One of the very common reasons—or 


perhaps, excuses—given for not grasp- 
ing the opportunity to purchase life in- 
surance, is set out by the persons inter- 
viewed in words like the following: 

“I can save my money another way. 
Furthermore, I can invest my _ savings 
just as well as a life-insurance company 
can invest them for me. ‘Thus, by sav- 
ing my money and investing it myself, 
| can make more out of it.” 


In meeting this objection, | admit that 
what the prospect says is true under 
two conditions: First, if he will do it, 
and second, if he lives. Both of these 
are uncertain quantities. I point out 
the fact that the same amount saved 
cach year creates an estate immediately 
avainst the unexpected death of the in 
sured, and that there is no other invest- 
ment in the world that will do this and 
pay 100% to the beneficiary. 

| also state that the average savings 
bank account lasts but seven years, and 
refer to statistics concerning inexperi- 
enced investors, continuing in this 
manner: 

“When you consider these facts and 
look about you at the tragedies in the 
lives of people, now aged 65, who have 
tried to carry out the kind of plan you 
suggest, you are moved with pity for 
the unfortunate ones. I shouldn’t think 
you would want to speculate at the risk 
of your family, and attempt a thing of 
this kind which 90% of the people who 
have tried it have failed to accomplish. 
It is a gambler’s game at the expense 
of your loved ones, besides being a men- 
ace to your own security in old age. 
You cannot afford to do it.” 

Thinks He Has Enough Money 

A second objection, encountered with 
surprising frequency, runs thus: 

“T have accumulated plenty of wealth 
for my family, and if they do not know 
how to take care of it they ought to 
get out and work.” 

To the man who attempts to so lightly 
dispose of his responsibilities, I reply: 

“T am very much surprised that a man 
of your ability, who has safeguarded his 
family all these years, should be willing, 
right at the time they need your help 
and advice the most, to lash down the 
helm like a careless sailor, and let his 
loved ones take the chance of going on 
= rocks with no one to guide or help 
them.” 








| 
Contrasting Present | 
With Future Needs 

By Carleton A. Walker 








sold policies rather than ideas. 
icyholder considers the life 
contracts as “so many thousands of dol- 
lars.” He considers his premiums as ex- 
pense rather than deposits in his sav- 
ings account. He has never considered 
his life insurance contract as a guaran- 
tee that the milk bottle would always be 
on the back porch, that there would al- 
ways be coal in the cellar, or that his 
wife would always have credit at the 
bank. 

The following method has enabled me 
to get this idea over to the prospect, 
thus anticipating the objection that he 
does not need more insurance, because 
if he will work with me, as most men 
will, he commits himself definitely that 
he must have more money to provide in- 
come for hise widow and two children. 
The following is based on the supposi- 


The pol- 





Carleton A. Walker 


insurance . 





Frank S. Baxter 


tion that Mr. Prospect’s 
proximated $300 a month. 


amily of 


income ap- 
Widow 


and ‘Two 


of Four Children 

Li ee ee eee $60 $40.00 
Clothime « o<< 6... 30 20.00 
INOUE sc ccaaterea ws 65 55.00 
Life insurance ... 9 25 -- 
WUE cbc aakess 40 - 
Automobile ...... 45 20.00 
Other items .... - - 
Other items .... 

$300 $165.00 


"Panes S Vears. ...-....66. 
Times 12 months (total in 

Ce. (statacsecnscecn nes 
Present life insurance.... 


1,320.00 


15,840.00 
7,500.00 


(Continued on Page 87) 
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One of the most frequent objections I 
have found in my personal selling has 
been some version of “I have about all 
the life insurance I need.” An analysis 
of this objection indicates too forcibly a 
mistake that has been made in the past 
by life insurance salesmen. They have 
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| In these days of Agencies 
| producing a Million or Two 
| of Paid Business almost every 
| month of the year, the “cub” 
| Agency which produces TWO 
| MILLIONS in its first year 
| doesn’t look s’ good. But if 
you eliminate brokerage busi- 
ness from the former and the 
latter, the difference becomes 
considerably less. 


However, considering that 
my Agency was established on 
July 1st, 1925, and paid for 
well over TWO MILLIONS 
in its first twelve months, I 
think our hats, yours and 
mine, should go off, to the 
members of that loyal little 
band of producers who made 
such a record possible. 





I want to congratulate 
those Equitable representa- 
tives operating under my di- 
rection for their splendid ac- 
complishments in their first 
year, and know they will reap 
those rewards which result 
from intelligent, conscientious 
work. Their future is a cer- 
tainty, for in their first year 
they “paid the price” of suc- 
cess through Study, Concen- 
tration, Sincerity, and Shoe 
Leather. 

MERVIN L. LANE. 





P. S.—I am anxious to add con- 
stantly to my Agency force, and 
will be glad to hear from any man 
who is not already under contract 
with some life insurance company, 
and who is anxious to become a 
life underwriter. Such an individ- 
ual, upon communicating with me, 
will find my Agency to consist of 
a truly unusual body of men and 
women, of the highest calibre. 


Mervin L. Lane 
Agency Manager 


Equitable Life Assurance Society 
of the U. S. 
1140 Broadway, Corner 26th 
Street, New York City 


—(Live wires: Caledonia 2900 to 2910)— 
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L. A. CERF, Manager 
MUTUAL BENEFIT LIFE INS. CO. f 
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Scott’s Father and Son Insurance 


John H. Scott, general agent of the 
Home Life in 

splendid results with a type of insurance 
selling which he calls “lather and Son 
Insurance.” 


3rooklyn, has gotten 


In brief, his appeal is to 
fathers that they buy insurance for their 
boys on the basis of $10,000 of protection 
divided into five policies of $2,000 cach— 
15 payment, 25 payment, 30 payment and 
35 payment. Virtually father and son 
go into partnership, arranging that after 
the first fifteen years there would be a 
paid up policy every five years, with an 
automatic drop in premium. 

When Mr. Scott explained his idea at 
a banquet of the Life Underwriters’ As 
sociation of New York it made such an 
impression that the next day he received 
many telephone calls for further infor 
A short time later at one of the 
conventions of a very large insurance 


mation, 


company the father and son idea was a 
It has been 
the leading topic of discussion at a num- 

Mr. Scott has 


from 


principal topic of discussion. 


ber of agency meetings. 
letters agents on 
the subject, one to the effect that the 
idea put $100,000 
policy. 


received many 


over the sale of a 
How He Got the Idea 

Mr. Scott was riding to Brooklyn with 
a man whom he had previously insured 
for $100,000. that his client 
had a son 18 years old, he casually men- 


Knowing 
tioned to him: “Some day your son will 
need to carry life insurance for the same 
reason that you now carry it, and he 
can get it for half the rate at this time.” 
His friend nodded but made no reply. 
He got off at one station, leaving Mr. 
Scott with the feeling that his suggestion 
had been a futile one. 

But the next day the man came over 
to Mr. Scott’s office and told him that 
he wanted to take advantage of his sug- 
gestion to insure his boy’s life. Ar- 
rangements were made for $100,000 which 
was put through to the satisfaction of 
both the father and son. 

Father and Son Partnership 


This incident was the start of the 
Father and Son plan which Mr. Scott 
has been developing in his agency for 
the past four years. The fact that one 
man should take so seriously his simple 
suggestion to insure his son’s life while 
he was still young, started Mr. Scott to 
thinking: “I dedided that if such a big 
man had grabbed the idea so quickly,” 
he said, “it certainly was worth devel- 
oping. 

The first step Mr. Scott made was to 
insure his own son’s life for $10,000, be- 
ginning at age fifteen, with five $2,000 
limited paid policies, as follows: 15 pay, 
policy paid up at age 30; 20 pay, policy 
paid up at age 35; 25 pay, policy paid 
up at age 40; 30 pay, policy paid up at 
age 45; 35 pay, policy paid up at age 50. 


The premiums, annual and quarterly, 
follow: 
Annually Quarterly 


AGE 1S: tO. 308 cccisecces $246.50 $64.08 
MPS th. She cies ae 182.00 47.32 
AGE S610. 40. oki cowew ce 128.74 33.48 
ee 40. OD AG os hese wseces 82.06 21.34 
PRP 4G) 00 SO cocieneces 39.60 10.30 


Worked As Day Laborer 
“My son was tickled to death when I 
told him what I had done,” said Mr. 
Scott. “He was then in high school but 
Planned to enter college a few years 
later. Consequently, he did not expect 


to have a steady income for some years. 
But we arranged it between us that he 
would share $100 per year of the pre- 
miums until he was out of college and 
established in business. He has been so 
conscientious over getting this money 
that one summer he even worked as a 
day laborer on road construction. All 
of this taught him his first big lesson 
in thrift and gave him a definite object 
for which to work and save money.” 

In order to get the reactions of other 
life insurance men in Brooklyn, he took 
them into his confidence one day at 
luncheon and asked them what type of 
insurance they would recommend. They 
had different ideas; some suggested 
straight life; some thought 20 payment 
would be the thing; others said long 
term endowment. Then Mr. Scott told 
them what he had worked out and the 





Jute bb. Devel 


unaninous opinion was that he 


had a 
wonderful line-up. 


An Irresistible Appeal 


While personal letters and various 
kinds of advertising are used to get at- 
tention, Mr. Scott feels that the personal 
solicitation is the most effective. “A 
prospect can visualize the partnership 
idea so much better when you approach 


‘him by saying: 


‘T want to talk to you 
about your son’,” he emphasized. It is 
irresistable. ‘The sales talk used takes 
the form of a proposal that the father 
shall secure for his son a special type 
of insurance. At least $10,000 is recom- 
mended on which the annual premium is 
$246.50. The fact that the boy will agree 
to earn a part of this premium, fosters 
in him a feeling of responsibility and 
teaches him a most valuable lesson in 
thrift. 

Sometimes a letter is sent out first 
which is directed to “the father of John 
Doe, Jr.” (filling in. the name of the 
son). The copy reads: “If you got a 
letter from John which read like this, 
wouldn’t it impress you favorably and 
lead you to carry out the plan?” Then 
Mr. Scott reproduces a letter in which 
John, Jr. strongly suggests to his father 
that he would like to take advantage of 
the Father and Son offer and asks his 
father to go into partnership with him. 
A postscript is added to the letter in 
the form of a direct request that Mr. 
Scott or one of his agents be allowed 
to make an appointment to talk the mat- 
ter ove. 


FUTURE DELIVERY INVESTMENT 


At the seventy-fifth anniversary of 
the Manhattan Life, James Elton Bragg, 
vice-president of the company stated 
that “If you will think of life insurance 
from the point of view of the man who 
buys it, you will realize that life insur 
ance reduced to its simplest terms is 
just a device whereby, through the in 
strumentality of a corporation you may 
pay in the money you are earning today 
in return for a promise from that cor- 
poration to deliver other money to you 
at some time in the future. It is just a 
means whereby you may buy money for 
future delivery—for future delivery to 
yourself if you live, or some definite 
time in the future: for delivery to your 
wife and children or your business asso 
ciates if you die before that time comes.” 
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IVES & MYRICK, Managers 


* 


NEW YORK CITY 


THIS AGENCY IS NOW LOCATED IN NEW OFFICES 
Fourth Floor, Wadsworth Building, Corner of Cedar and William Streets 


Entrances: 


57 William Street and 46 Cedar Street, New York 
TELEPHONES: JOHN 3660-1-2-3-4 


(The Cedar Street address and telephone numbers are as before) 


The growth of our busi- 
ness as indicated below ne- 
cessitated more space and 


office facilities. 


INSURANCE PAID FOR: 
1909 $ 1,600,000 


1910 2,200,000 
1911 4,300,000 
1912 5,700,000 
1913 6,100,060 
1914 7,700,000 
1915 7,400,000 


1916 11,400,000 
1917 15,200,000 
1918 15,000,000 
1919 22,500,000 
1920 28,100,000 
1921 24,200,000 
1922 28,100,000 
1923 32,000,631 
1924 29,880,085 
1925 33,490,371 


It is today the largest Agency 
without exclusive territory in the 
Country 





Some Points of Service 
in this Agency: 


[Thorough courses of instruction for 
new Agents. 


{Modern plans of soliciting and su- 
pervision. 


[Assistance of Agency Staff in field 
work without affecting Agent’s 
commissions. 

{Special Department co-operating 
with Agents in service to policy- 
holders. 

{|Reference Library. 

{Prompt handling of applications 
and policies. 

{Thorough consideration of all 
cases. 


{Small cases given same attention in 
handling as large ones. 


Ba 





Some Points of Mutual 
Life Insurance Service: 

‘Low and decreasing net cost. 

‘First Year Dividend. 

{Dividend additions (at net rates) 
increase the insurance annually, 
accelerate maturity or reduce 
premium period. 

‘Increasing Disability Benefits on 
insurance (up to $50,000). 

‘Total Disability for 90 days pre- 
sumed permanent during its 
further continuance. 

{Incomes begin as of end of first 
month of such disability. 

Waiver of Premiums ($50,000). 

[Double Indemnity — accidental 
death. 

(Limit of insurance on which 
this benefit will be written was 
recently increased to $50,000). 

{Age Limit—from 10 to 70. Pay- 
roll (Salary) deduction plan. 

{Four Optional Modes of Settle- 
ment. 

qAttractive Income Policies. 

{$100,000 issued on one examina- 
tion. 

{The amount issued on one life over 
$250,000 depends upon the rein- 
surance possibilities. 
$800,000 was recently issued on 
one life. The policyholder and 
Agent, in this way, have the 
convenience of one policy with 
The Mutual Life dividends and 
contract. 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York is America’s Oldest Legal Reserve Life Insurance 
Company, and is one of the largest Financial Institutions in the World. 


Send for information regarding our new “Disability Protection with Increasing Incomes,” also for “Schedule 
of Classified Living Expenses,” “Estate and Insurance Program” sheets, and “Policies for Children.” 


IVES & MYRICK, Managers 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York 
57 WILLIAM STREET and 46 CEDAR STREET 


TELEPHONE, JOHN 3662 
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Lawyers Discuss Tangled Estates 


Cheerful Optimism Of Man Making Will Gives Way To Stern Realities When Executors Face 
Winding Up Of Estates, Members Of Bar Tell The Gold Book 


No one knows more how the wishes of policy of men of property are thwarted 


after their death by a long chain of circumstances, 


such as the necessity of selling 


securities to pay taxes, heavy administration expenses of all kinds and many other 


details, than do the lawyers and trust companies. 


The views of the trust companies 


have frequently been given; so for this issue of The Gold Book some leading lawyers 
have been approached and asked to tell of actual incidents of this kind which they 


have encountered in winding up estates. 


A number of these lawyers have written short statements on the subject for The 
Gold Book and they are reproduced herewith: 


Arthur F. Egner, 
McCarter & English, Newark 


A man of means and business acumen 
naturally thinks seriously before leaving 
a large sum of money to minors, 
cially very young children. Unfortunate- 
ly, circumstances may prevent his wishes 
from being carried out. 

A case of interest within my experi- 
ence is that of an Essex County man, 
who, some years before he died, made a 
will, leaving his property to his wife. 
After the will was executed two chil- 
dren were born. Under the New Jersey 
statute a will is void if children are born 
after its execution, in the absence of spe- 
cific reference in the will to the contrary. 
In consequence, this had to be 
wound up as if he had died intestate, 
and as a result the wife got one-third 
and of the children one-third of 
the estate, as they were under age. 

. There was a large amount of red tape 

to be cut, bonds to be taken out, not 
only in connection with the administra- 
tion of the estate, but also the guard- 
ianship of the children, with premiums 
thereon to be paid, and other inconveni- 
ences, which would have been averted if 
the husband had been sufficiently pro- 
tected by life insurance in favor of his 
wife, or had trusteed his estate. 


estate 


each 


Edward O. Stanley, 
Pitney, Hardin & Skinner, 


Newark 


the most successful busi- 
ness men leave their estates at death af- 
fected by conditions which divert a sub- 
stantial part of their estates from the 
objects intended by them. 

A resident of New Jersey died leaving 
as his principal asset the entire stock 
ownership in a New York corporation. 
It was carrying on a successful business 
that had been built up by his efforts 
through many years. Upon his death, 
New York imposed a tax as great as if 
he had been a resident there, while New 
Jersey also collected a tax on the full 
book value of the stock increased by an 
arbitrary valuation of many thousand 
dollars for good will. The Federal Gov- 
ernment got its share, making triple tax- 
ation of the same asset, and there was 
paid in taxes many thousands of dollars 
that were intended for beneficiaries. This 
could easily have been avoided by a lit- 
tle foresight. 

sut the failure to meet changing con- 

ditions is equally expensive. F. W. Wool- 
worth’s wife became incurably insane 
after he made his will but long before 

his death. His will left what proved t» 
be an enormous property to her. All 
real estate that was willed could then 
only be sold after application to the 
court with consequent delay and at an 
expense for court proceedings, appraiser, 
referee, counsel, surety company and 
guardian that could all have been avoid- 


Sometimes 


espe-_ 





ed if the situation had been properly 
considered and met before his death. 

And if there is an ambiguity in the 
language of a single trust provision in 
a will, it becomes the duty of the trus- 
tee to seek the court’s advice and direc- 
tion with consequent delay and expense 
that was never anticipated. It cost the 
estate of “Founder” Bradley of Asbury 
Park many thousands of dollars to clear 
up a doubt and the churches and chari- 
ties that participated in the residuary 
estate lost that much money. 


James O. Murfin, 


Detroit, Mich. 
There is perhaps no litigation more 
futile and more acrimonious than when 


children or blood relatives fall out after 
a death in the family over how the es- 
tate shall be divided, when it is sought 
that the father or mother was 
lacking in testamentary capacity or the 
father or mother was unduly influenced. 
The bitterness engendered by the char- 
ges and tendered proof can hardly be 
exaggerated. The result is that litigation 
of this type is always acrimonious, bit- 
ter and correspondingly expensive. The 
beneficiary under the will resents the 
thought that the father or mother was 
not mentally competent. The child who, 
for one reason or another, has not re- 
ceived much is anxious to show up ev- 
erything. The result, as I say, is bitter- 
ness and the more bitter they become 
the more reckless they become about 
lawyers’ bills and litigation expenses. 

I recall one case in which I was per- 
sonally interested, as counsel, which was 
argued by me thirteen times. The rum- 
pus was primarily between the _ blood 
relatives of deceased and certain rela- 
tives of the wife of deceased who had 
died before he did. This litigation start- 
ed in the Probate Court. I argued it 
six times in the 


to prove 


Circuit Court and seven 


times in the Supreme Court. Before it 
was over I had been opposed by fully 
twenty different lawyers representing the 
different claimants. Of course, if I would 
win a round the other sides would 
change lawyers, which added to the mul- 
tiplicity of counsel. By the time this 
litigation was over lawyers’ fees, stenog- 
raphers’ fees and like court expenses 
had absorbed certainly three-fourths of 
it. As a result no one was happy. 

It should require a very strong case 
before any lawyer permits or encour- 
ages litigation over estates. 


William Marshall Bullit, 
Bruce, Bullit, Gordon & Laurent, 
Louisville, Ky. 


In Louisville most of the big estates 
are handled by the trust companies di- 
rect, but of course there are some which 
are not. 

Here an executor generally gets 5 per 
cent. unless there is a special contract 
made in advance of death fixing the ex- 
ecutorial charge. Then it 
1% to 3% per cent. 

With respect to forced sales to meet 
immediate expenses, that varies tremen- 
dously with different estates. I have 
known some estates where, in order to 
pay debts and inheritance taxes, the es- 


varies from 


tate felt obliged to sell some very valu- 
able holdings of stock at the then market 
price, and then subsequently the stock 
went up greatly. For example, I have 
in mind two persons who are directors 
in a bank and in a trust company, the 
stock in which two companies is repre- 
sented by certificates covering both com- 
panies. In order to pay certain debts 
and inheritance taxes, the widows of 
each of the gentlemen felt it necessary 
to raise money and sold a considerable 
portion of their bank and trust company 
stock. They did it because it was gilt 
edged, demanded a very high price and 
could be instantly sold. Except from 
the necessity of raising the money, they 
would never have thought of selling that 
stock which was the best asset they had. 
Inside of a couple of years the stock ad- 
vanced 150 points. 

This may not be exactly the kind of 
an example you want because they did 





A. F. Egner 





not suffer any loss by a forced sale. At 
the same time they failed to reap the 
additional profit which they would have 
reaped if they hadn’t had to raise a con- 
siderable sum of money. 


Herbert S. Brussel, 
Brussel & Beebe, New York 


The Federal Estates Taxes and the va- 
rious State Inheritance Taxes have un- 
doubtedly grown in recent years until 
they have become a serious menace to 
the value of decedents’ estates and to 
those who are the beneficiaries thereof. 

Under the common law there was no 
absolute right to inherit the estate of a 
decedent. It belonged to the sovereign 
state and it is only by the statutes that 
have been passed that inheritance of 
dead men’s property has been permitted. 
It followed that if the state granted the 
right to beneficiaries to inherit, that the 
state could impose such charges and bur- 
dens thereon as it saw fit, and this was 
done and was the origin of the various 
inheritance taxes. 

At first the charge was not serious. It 
was one, two, three, and rarely more 
than 5 per cent. It became such a fruit- 
ful source of revenue, and those who in- 
herited, actually receiving something 


*which was not their own but which was 


coming to them as a bounty, did not no- 
tice or oppose the deduction of the tax, 
until recent times when they were met 
with charges by both the State of their 
residence, the Federal Government, and 
even sister states in whose territory 
property was found. It has now become 
not alone a financial burden but a very 
troublesome legal question to administer 
estates. 

We cite one instance which has re- 
cently occurred in this office, where a 
resident of the State of New York died 
leaving property of a value slightly in 
excess of $500,000, the corpus of which 
consisted of real estate in this state, a 
business enterprise, and stocks and bonds 
of companies incorporated in other 
states. The administration of that es- 
tate entailed transfer tax proceedings in 
the State of New York, in the United 
States of America, and in nine other 
states, and the imposition of a tax upon 
this decedent’s estate in West Virginia, 
Maine, Montana, Wisconsin, Pennsyl- 
vania, New Jersey, Kansas, New York 
and by the Federal Government. The 
total tax assessed was in excess of $45,- 
500 and the expenses largely attendant 
upon the preparation and filing and con- 
test of these various transfer tax pro- 
ceedings amounted to $25,000, or a total 
charge of more than $70,000 against this 
estate, the gross value of which was 
slightly in excess of half a million dol- 
lars. In order to pay the tax it was 
necessary in this estate to make reluc- 
tant sales of valuable assets. 

While no objection can be raised to a 
reasonable tax by-the state of a deced- 
ent’s residence, there does not seem to be 
any legal necessity of the Federal Gov- 
ernment levying a tax which is really a 
duplication of the State Tax, and cer- 
tainly there does not seem to be justi- 
fication for sister states which happen 
to be the domicile of stock corporations, 
stock of which is owned by the decedent, 
levying a tax. It is true that the Federal 
Government has awakened to the injus- 
tice of this double taxation and in the 
Revenue Act of 1926, Section 301, Sub- 
division (b), has provided that the 
amount of tax imposed by the Federal 


(Continued on Page 72) 
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A $10,000,000 First Year Achievement 


Donald C. Keane And Lloyd Patterson, Two Young New Yorkers And Successful Agents, 
Who Had No Previous General Agency Experience, Show What Can Be Done 
By Cold Canvass, Standardized Sales Talks And Knowing 
The Town 


Two bright and successful young life 
insurance agents, having a pretty fair 
knowledge of New York and its sources 
of income, as well as being popular, de- 
cided to become general agents. ‘They 
signed up with the Massachusetts Mu- 
tual; went into an attractive new build- 
West Mth Street, 
agents cai radiate to Long Island, New 
Jersey, the 
walking a block or two (the Pennsyl- 


ing in from which 


Bronx, or Broadway, by 
vania Building), gathered together some 
avents (most of them young, and all of 
| eager) and cut loose with every 
they had. This August, 
1925. They didn’t have any goal, but as 
the months rolled by, 11 
see that $10,000,000 of paid business was 
They beat 


them 
thing was in 
was plain to 


in sight for their first year. 
that figure. Whereupon the Massachu 
setts Mutual wrote them a letter saying 
that no new general agency, run by men 
without previous general agency experi 
ence, had made a better record. The 
company, by the way, does not write 
group, salary allotment or sub standard. 
Their Background 

These agents are Donald C. 

and Lloyd Patterson, their background 


Keane 


being as follows: 

Keane is keen. 
salesmanship when most boys are 
He’d swap knives 


He was thinking of 
read- 
ine the Tarzan books. 
ot tops and loved to bargain. When he 
became old enough he sold automobiles 
and lubricating oils. He went into life 
insurance with the Mutual Benefit as a 
salesman in an uptown office, working 
with new men. Then he became a cold 
canvasser. Soon he was a star. 
frequently led the agency ; for instance, 
in 1921 and 1923. In 1921 he stood third 
among country-wide Mutual Benefit pro- 
ducers. He looked very young when he 
stood up in the agency convention in 
1921 to be introduced as the leader. 
Keane’s best year was $2,700,000. This 
year, so far, he has sold more than a 
He likes excitement, struggle, 
Insurance to him is a drama 
loves to play an 


Keane 


million. 
adventure. 
in which he actual 
role, 

During the war he spent some time 
on a 110 foot submarine chaser in the 
Irish Sea. He was an ensign. 

Patterson also has an uncanny grip 
on human nature study and would never 
buy part of Lincoln Park, Chicago, as a 
parcel in a real estate deal. His early 
training was not that of a salesman as 
he was an architect. During the war he 
began in the artillery and then went into 
the engineering division, both branches, 
if one is to be happy and get along, 
requiring a head for mathematics. Mr. 
Patterson was a top sergeant and then 
a lieutenant. Six years ago he started 
with the Mutual Benefit. 

“Not much about my writings that is 
worthy of comment,” he said. “I was 
just a fair agent.” 

He did from $600,000 to $700,000 a year 
at that. 


Patterson sticks around the office more 
than Keane does, but they try to ar- 
range it so that both are not away at 
the same time, so that agents can keep 
in close touch with them. The offices 
are large with plenty of space. 

Interviewed 


\ reporter for The Gold Book called 
upon them last week, interviewing both 





Donald C. Keane 


at the same time. They take their job 
seriously, have positive ideas, and dislike 
stupidity. The three cornered intervicw 
in part follows: 

keporter—Ifow is it possible for a new 
agency to open cold in New York and 
write, say, $10,000,000 a year? 

Mr. Keane—Well, let me ask you a 
question. Why can they keep on find- 
ing diamonds in South Africa, although 
they have already taken untold wealth 
out of the ground? 


Because the diamonds 


found. 


Reporter— 
there to be 
Mr. 


are 
Keane—Lxactly. And the insur- 
ance is here to be written. Do you 
know that if you were to go out on 
Broadway and stop the first ten men you 


met and asked them if an insurance 
agent had ever called on them the 
chances are that eight will admit they 
haven't adequate protection and some 
have never been solicited. ‘There are 


some people who are never solicited just 
as there are some who are solicited too 
much, 

Mr. Patterson—Yes, and another good 
vein consists of those people who have 
been sold by mediocre agents or agents 
who were rotten or agents who called it 
a job after placing a ten when they could 
have placed a fifty. 

It makes me ill when I read in pro- 
bated wills what some men who needed 
it very much didn’t leave in life insur- 
ance. Here’s one who is_ successful 
enough to get an obituary notice of sev- 
eral inches in the Times or Herald- 
Tribune because of some reputation as 
a novelist or poet or doctor or explorer 
or what not; and his whole estate, in- 
cluding insurance, is frequently not $10,- 
000 net. I read two or three cases of 
that kind the other day. Those men 


must have had some friends or acquaint- 
ances in the insurance business or been 





on somebody's prospect list. What was 
the matter with those agents? Why 
weren't they on the job as they should 
have been and helped out that widow 
and her children.” 
The Prosperous Young Men of 
New York 

Reporter—Being young men, 
must naturally attract a lot of 
men to your agency? 


you 
young 





Lloyd Patterson 


Mr. Weanc 


The ‘average age ol 
thirty full-time agents ts 33. 

Mr. VPatterson—And here's another 
thing to remember in talking about our 
production. Young men are making a 
lot of money nowadays and can buy 
more insurance than they formerly did, 
You would be surprised at the number 
of tens and twenties which are written 
on men of an age which formerly bought 


our 


twos and fives. ‘Take the case of the 
assistant manager of one of the large 
department stores, who is well under 


thirty and yet has an income of $100,000. 
In fact, that was his income when he 
was 25, Wall Street has known a num- 
ber of office boys who became million- 
aires before they were 24. ‘Vhe Stand- 
ard Oil Company elected a_ president 
vho was under 40. There’s a bank presi- 
dent in town who is exceedingly young. 
In music three violinists were able to 
fill Carnegie Hall at the age of 18 You 
would be surprised if you knew the 
real age of some of the theatrical .stars. 
A girl becomes famous when she is 15 
or 16 as a dramatic or musical comedy 
actress and after ten years people think 
her much older than she really is be- 
cause she has been before the public so 
long. The importance of all this is that 
young people in large numbers are pros- 
pects for large lines of insurance, and 
buy it. 
Meeting the People 

Reporter—What do you feel is the 
most effective and quickest way for the 
agent to find out about these and other 
people if he doesn’t know them person- 
ally or know about them? 

Mr. Keane—By the cold canvass route. 


That’s the best way for an agent to 
know New York. I am cognizant that 
some don’t like it—but I do. I began 


to cold canvass soon after getting into 
the life insurance business and [ am not 
really happy if I let much time elapse 


without going out on interview. It may 
be that | am so constituted that I con- 
tinually want to meet new people. I do, 
but [ keep my old friends, too. There 
is a fascination for me to win my way 
through the secretarial buffers and make 
a man I have never seen before realize 
that he has done a good day’s work 
because a stranger came in and told 
him why he should buy life insurance. 
rhe big thing is to enchain his atten- 
tion and win his confidence in a hurry. 

Keporter—How can that be done? It 
sounds easy—but is it? 

Mr. Keane—It all depends upon wheth- 
you have personality and an idea. 
li you can't give him something con- 
structive, keep out. 
plish something. 


er 


Help him accom- 
| Your personality, with 
your experience and knowledge of the 
world, must gain for you what is in the 
back of his mind. 

You don’t have to know much about 
a man to talk to him about life values, 
lor imstance. Here is one of my ap- 
proaches ; “My name is Keane. My 
business is selling insurance. Strange as 
it may seem to you, I don’t believe in 
life insurance as you understand it.” 
His curiosity aroused, I proceed to tell 
him that 1 most certainly believe in life 
surance as [I understand it. I then 
give him my understanding of it, 

Wisdom in Nutshells 

Mr. -Patterson—An agent must. be 
made to understand in his first year that 
he can think in big figures without get- 
ting a lump in his throat. 

_ Mr. Keane—It’s easy to cut down your 
figure. It’s hard to boost a man up. 

Mr. Patterson—A man must make up 
his mind whether he is to be a foot 
worker or a head worker. 

Mr. Keane—Yes, and yelling is not 
selling. Know what you are talking 
about or you can get tripped up fast in 
New York. Getting into the office of 
the prospect is certainly not impossible. 
There are innumerable methods—even to 
climbing in the window. But staying in 
Is aS important as getting in, which some 
agents lose sight of by use of unethical 
methods. Life insurance doesn’t gener- 
ally appeal to telephone operator, office 
boy or secretary as a subject fit for the 
boss to discuss, but the aged can appeal 
to them if his approach is right; and 
so get in. 

When the agent is asked his business 
and it is stated as “Conservation and 
administration of estates” or some simi- 
larly weighty mouthful, by the time the 
boss gets it he has something to wonder 
at. That, of course, is anything but 
subterfuge and a fit subject for any pros- 
pect to discuss. It is taken for granted, 
however, that the agent will know some- 
thing of the topic he proposes. 

Such a Thing As Too Much Leaning 

Reporter—Do you do much training? 

Mr. Keane—We don’t run a school, 
but we have a Monday morning meeting, 
and it’s all over at 10:30. There are 
occasionally outside speakers. We take 
up a subject or two and any one is per- 
mitted to ask questions. 

_ Mr. Patterson—That 10:30 o’clock ad- 
journment is important. .It is short and 
snappy. There is such a thing as too 
much school. I have known of agents 
who got so interested in learning new 
things about the life insurance business, 
reading literature, doping out the letters 
they are going to write, arguing with 
other agents in the office as to the fine 
technique of their profession, analyzing 
the contracts of other companies, mem- 
orizing large sections of charts, thinking 
(Continued on Page 76) 
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Are apt to tell agents they need no insurance. 








Some men of fine spirits, wealth, strength and endurance ; 
The future looks bright ‘cause they’re favored by fate; 
of 


They frequently think their insurance can wait. 





They know health and wealth are easily lost. 


Is procrastination then worth this great cost? 


Diederich H. Ward 


The Union Central Life Insurance Co. 


But that is just where a good agent can lend 
His very best efforts such men to befriend. ‘ 
New York City 
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A Street Sign Which Sold Insurance 


By James R. Hooper 
Trust Officer Grand Rapids Trust 
Company 

The Eastern Underwriter has asked 
me why the Grand Rapids Trust Com- 
pany put up a big sign in our city on 
its new building site giving twelve rea- 
sons why the trust company recommends 
life insurance. It gives me pleasure to 
tell the reasons. 

The writer is an attorney and for thir- 
teen years I have been actively engaged 
with the Grand Rapids Trust Company. 

Lawyer in Position to Know Facts 

There perhaps is no lawyer in a bet- 
ter position to know the benefits from 
husbands and fathers carrying life in- 
surance than one connected with a trust 
company. 

In the experience of the writer he has 
handled many estates, and always finds 
that the insurance is a great aid in the 
administration and settlement of estates, 
as it furnishes ready cash for the pay- 
ment of debts, cash legacies, taxes, ad- 
ministration expenses and enables the 
executor of an estate to turn the prop- 
erty of deceased intact over to the heirs, 
with practically no shrinkage on account 
of forced sales to raise cash. 

We are quite ready to believe the gen- 
eral statement made by insurance men 
that 80 per cent. of property passing 
from one generation to the next is the 
This fact in 
itself is a big surprise to the average 


proceeds of life insurance. 


individual, as well as food for thought. 

The insurance carried by a man is 
not only beneficial to his family but to 
the community in which they live, as it 
insures a better education and better 
home conditions, and enables the mother 
to keep the family together and make 
the home atmosphere that might be 
otherwise lacking. 

The state laws of the several states 
throw every safeguard possible around 
insurance companies, so that insurance 


is about as safe an investment as a man 
can make, and at the same time insure 
his family an estate many times larger 
than his accumulated earnings. 


Contacts With Many People 


Aside from attorneys, and_ possibly 
bankers, there is no class of men who 
have the opportunity to talk to individ- 
uals in regard to their estate as the life 
insurance men have. Usually each man 


buys his insurance from some one in 
whom he has a great deal of confidence 
and talks over many details he wishes 
to carry out in the future for his fam- 
ily and especially the education of his 
children, so that the trust company 
should be ever alert to the many advan- 
tages, both to its clientele and to the 











| Itis an enemy of poverty, 
2.\t can help educate your children. 








7 It canbe purchased to meet every mans needs. fi 
8. It isan mstallment purchase, worth par when needed mas. 
3, It isa sure way of replacing earning power 9. It now forms alarge portion of estates left. 


4 lt can be made to serve your family without delay. 10. t pays over®400000000 annually on death claims. 
©. [tis aninvestment in which you take no risk. 


1. ith continuous protection and increasing cash value. fs 


Git creates estates payable to-morrow if need be 12 It gives the insured confidence and peace of mun. faa | 
(WE DO NOT SELI. INSURANCE) <eee 


GRAND RAPIDS TRUST COMPANY 
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BEFORE REMOVAL OF THIS OBSTRUCTION, WHICH WE ARE PLEASED 
TO ANNOUNCE WILL BE SOON, WE WISH TO SUEMIT FOR YOUR 
CONSIDERATION. 12 REASONS WHY WE RECOMMEND LIFE INSURANCE. 
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Above is a photographic reproduction of the message given to the people of Grand Rapids by the 
Grand Kapids Trust Co., which was building a new structure in that city. As pedestrians left the side- 
walk when they approached the building operations they were greeted with twelve succinct reasons why 
the purchase of insurance is desirable. Naturally, the sign greatly pleased the insurance men of Grand 
Rapids and vicinity as the Grand Rapids Trust Co. is an important financial institution. 


insurance men, by encouraging the car- 
rying of adequate insurance. 

The writer has never had experience 
in the selling of insurance, but has read 
with interest many articles pertaining to 
it and to the co-operation of life insur- 
ance underwriters with trust companies, 
and is thoroughly convinced that their 
co-operation not only inures to their 
mutual benefit, but is also a benefit to 
the public at large. 

Our Company, deeming it advisable: to 
bring about a closer contact with the 
local underwriters’ association, gave a 
few months ago a banquet to the asso- 
ciation, and had speakers who brought 
out the many things that were of inter- 
est to both, and explained in many ways 
the advantages of co-operation of the 
two, and since that time we have ad- 
vertised the advantages of carrying life 
insurance in our local papers and are 
receiving very satisfactory results, as we 
are informed by the insurance under- 
writers that it is helping them, and they 
in turn, are very willing to recommend 
our institution in reference to acting as 
executor of estates in which they are 


asked to place a man’s affairs in order; 
in the matter of life insurance 
trusts. 


also 


Why Sign Was Erected 

It so happens that we are erecting in 
the heart of our city a new home, and 
during the process of construction it was 
necessary to build a temporary sidewalk 
into the street and fence in the old 
sidewalk during the course of construc- 
tion, 

It occurred to us that one end of this 
fence, or obstruction, was an excellent 
place for an ad, and although we have 
been very careful to permit no signs to 
be painted on the obstructions, neverthe- 
less we thought that the insurance ad 
which we had prepared was a message 
to the public that was so dignified and 
beneficial that it would not be construed 
as a mere ad. 

The fence has since been removed, but 
prior to its destruction a photograph 
was taken and many of the local insur- 
ance men have requested a copy of this 
to hang in their offices. We have had 
the same framed and distributed among 
those who have made such a request. 

In addition to this, without our soli- 
citation, a local company which sends out 








a bulletin to a mailing list of about 
thirty thousand, requested a copy of the 
picture and placed the same on the back 
of their bulletin, so that we feel that 
in one way or another our expense and 
effort in this little way has been well 
rewarded, 

Stimulated Life Insurance Interest 

The Gold Book asked J. A. Bassford, 
general agent of the Aetna Life, Grand 
Rapids, what effect the sign of the Grand 
Rapids Trust Co. had on the life insur- 
ance business of the town in stimulating 
interest in life insurance. Mr. Bassford 
gave the following reply: 

“The day that this sign appeared on 
the fence surrounding the new building 
of the Grand Rapids Trust Co. one of 
our agents took a picture of it with his 
kodak and used this picture as an open- 
ing wedge in making calls. The fact 
that the sign faced one of the busiest 
stretches of sidewalk in Grand Rapids 
and was only a few feet from the en- 
trance of one of our leading cafes caused 
it to be noticed by hundreds of people. 
Then, the fact that the Grand Rapids 
Trust Co. gave a banquet for the Grand 
Rapids Underwriters’ Association, a 
party which was given considerable pub- 
licity, connected up in the minds of a 
great many people the close relationship 
between the trust company and the in- 

(Continued on Page 54) 
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To have been appointed the Fifty-eighth General! 
Agent of the New England Mutual Life Insurance Com- 
pany of Boston, Massachusetts, the first chartered Mu- 
tual Life Insurance Company in the United States, car- 
ries with it a distinction much to be desired—and at the 
same time a responsibility. 


To say that I appreciate the honor of being numbered 
among the New England Mutual Life family of General 
Agents is stating a truth unquestioned. That I may long 
continue a member of this family is my hope and to that 


end will my every energy be directed. 


The splendid words of welcome from the officers and 
my fellow General Agents in the New England Mutual 
Life are an inspiration, and I record my thanks for their 
good wishes and tackle the job with the fell determina- 
tion of proving myself worthy of my association with 
them. 


RAYMOND L. KORNDORFER. 


General Agent 
Bronx and Westchester Counties 
NEW YORK 
2804-3rd Ave., Bronx 
Bronx County Trust Co. Bldg. 
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implicity in Insurance Programs 


By DR. GRIFFIN M. LOVELACE 


| Dr. Griffin M. Lovelace, author of the article on life insurance programs, 
| appearing on this page, has a nation-wide reputation as an educator. 
ber of men and women who have been graduated from life insurance schools 
directed by him figure into the thousands and some are 
Any thought that those attending these schools are composed exclusively of 
tyros m the business is erroneous as frequently there have been experienced 


general agents among the students. 
Dr. Lovelace’s schools have 


insurance press, 


is by some. 


understanding and interest. 





A program, according to “Mr. Web- 
ster,” is a plan of future procedure, and 
the word is now generally used by life 
underwriters in this sense, viz., that a 
life insurance program is a statement 
of things for which money will be 
needed to carry out plans considered 
necessary or desirable, together with a 
statement of requisite amounts and defi- 
nite provision for the accomplishment of 
what is proposed by means of life in- 
surance. 

Certainly there is nothing complicated 
in such an idea. Any confusion that 
may arise in a given case will be due 
either to the unavoidable complexity of 
the details of -an unusual situation or, 
what is more common, to failure on the 
part of the underwriter to adhere to the 
strict simplicity which characterizes the 
best work in any field. Automotive en- 
gineers are constantly striving to reduce 
the number of parts in their engines. A 
life insurance program should be re- 
duced to the most extreme degree of 
simplicity obtainable without omitting 
any essential factors. 

Must Work With Simple Conditions 

In arriving at a desirable program, the 
underwriter may find it necessary to 
wade through a good many, involved sit- 
uations, and to deal with complicated 
figures, but the program submitted to a 
client should be as free as possible from 
anything that will prevent a prompt and 
clear understanding of the problem and 
its solution. 

Ordinarily, however, the underwriter 
works with simple conditions, requiring 
only a common sense statement of a few 
facts and very few figures. 

Contrary to all-too-prevalent belief, 
the program deals, usually, with small 
amounts of insurance adjusted to the 
needs and financial ability of the aver- 
age man. It will, obviously, involve 
$5,000 of insurance far more often than 
$100,000. For example, a recommendation 
may be made for $3,830 of insurance 
programmed as follows: 


LP \Casht a6 deat ns 55.3c0-0si3 $1,000 
2. An income of $50 a month 
for 5 years—amount of 
WISUEANCE fs bike tcc sc cc 2,830 
3. Total insurance recom- 
WIETICGO, ceice's os: die ssacscces $3,830 


Quite a small program, that; isn’t it? 
Yet, it is a, “big” one, if it is the best 
the client can provide, and the man who 
cannot do more is entitled to program 
service. 

Typical Program 

Different underwriters will have dif- 
ferent ideas of what constitutes a good 
program. Perhaps the following is 
typical: 

1. A statement of the various things 

for which money will be needed. 


covered a wide 
of terms at New York University he has directed schools in many parts of 
the country, reaching as far as the Pacific Coast. 
Dr. Lovelace has resigned from New York University, and 
after October 1 will be with the New York Life. 

During the past ten years Dr. Lovelace has invented or adopted several 
words which have come into common usage in life insurance circles. 
is one of them. Al first the idea of Program was severely criticized and still 
1 Advocates of Program believe that the critics have not studied 
it carefully or have seen violated the rules of simplicity and of limiting the 
Program to urgent needs adjusted to the client’s ability to buy, and of not 
building gradually, trying, in other words, to sell too many ideas at once. 

But those who have given Program thorough study and who have tempered 
their enthusiasm with common sense, find it works in the development of quick 


The num- 


leading writers. 


territory, as after the end 


As has been printed in the 


“Program” 





2. The amounts needed for each 
separate purpose, 
3. How the amount for each pur- 


pose is to be paid. 

4. How present insurance may be 
applied to certain of the stated 
needs. 

5. The balance of money to be pro- 
vided through new insurance. 

Applying these five points to 

above illustration: 

1. $1,000 is needed for debts, ete. 

2. $2,830 is needed to provide a $50 
a month for living expenses for 
five years. 


the 


value, as well as the other two points, 
in order to focus attention on the insur- 
ance plan and, secondly, in order to 
have in reserve additional points to use 
in building up interest, or in strength- 
ening desire in the close. Certainly, how- 
ever, there can be no objection to in- 
cluding all the points, here omitted, if 
the underwriter finds that by so doing 
he can make his proposal either clearer 
or more interesting. 

Knowing human nature as we do, it 
would seem wise (1) to present no more 
advantages at the outsset than are nec- 
essary to “sell the idea,” (2) to hold in 
reserve good things with which to add 
weight when more is needed, and (3) 
to leave a few points for the use of 
pencil and paper. 

There is still a great tendency to con- 
sider a statement of cash values, ex- 
tended insurance, ete., as essential fea- 
tures of a program; yet, they are clear- 
ly mere incidents to the insurance plan. 
The cash value at age 65 is a worth- 
while point to add when more weight is 
needed. In business insurance, of course, 
the cash values become important, and 
should frequently be included in the 
business-insurance program. 

The Two-Part Program 

The two-part program — illustrated 
above is a type that is capable of a 
wide range of applications: 

Example (a): 

1. $10,000 cash for clean-up, includ- 

ing mortgage. 

2. $100 monthly life income. 

Example (b): 
1. $5,000 clean-up. 





Mes, 
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3. The $1,000 will be paid in cash. 
The $2,830 will be paid $50 
monthly. 

4. Present insurance, say, $1,000. 

5. Balance of money to be provided 
through new insurance, $2,830. 


» Age 65 Value 


Some persons would add, in a written 
or typed program, a statement of the 
kind of policy proposed and the amount 
of premium, but the writer prefers the 
practice of omitting these details. Others 
would insist on adding a statement of 
the retirement value of the insurance 
(age 65) as well as disability and double- 
indemnity provisions. 3ut, unless the 
program has for its chief purpose to in- 
terest the client in an old-age provision, 
it would seem best to omit the age 65 








2. $100 monthly for life to wife plus 
$100 monthly till children are 
through high school. 

Example (c): 

1. $50,000 payable in cash for debts, 
taxes, etc. 

2. $100,000 to be held at interest or 
used to sect up a fund in a trust 
company. 

When the amounts are large, it may 
be advisable to itemize the clean-up 
(debts, taxes, mortgages and final ex- 
penses) and to set forth the income plan 
in some detail. 

A three-part program would include, 
in addition, a provision for the college 
expenses of children, an income to the 
daughter, a fund payable to a son, ete. 
As a rule, however, such items should 


not be included, unless the client already 
has considerable insurance. : 
The Typed Program 

A program may be typed and presented 
in an attractive form, or it may be de- 
veloped verbally and noted on a mémo- 
randum pad as the interview progresses. 
A program could be developed without 
any typed or written statements or fig- 
ures being submitted; for a program is 
merely a “plan of future procedure”. and 
may be made clear through the-> ear 
alone or through eye and ear, which, of 
course, is usually much better. 

1 am trying to make it plain that a 
program can, and should, be simple, 
simple, simple, and presented in a clear 
and simple way. 

If typed programs are used, very little 


should appear on one page—not more 
than one point, as a rule. The use of 
several pages with one point on eacle 


makes it much ecasier to hold the client’s 
attention. If there are several points on 
a page, his eye and mind run ahead of 
the underwriters’ explanation. 

If typed programs are presented, they 
should be attractive, on fine paper, in 
clear, bold type, with the material well 
centered, and set in wide margins, with 
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the lines separated by wide spaces. If.a 
cover is used, the paper should be 
heavy, of a pleasing color, and good qual- 
ity. The client’s name should appear 
on the outside. 
Three Page Composition 
A typewritten program of the follow- 
ing pattern is worth considering: 
Page 1 
Statement of the things for which 
money will be required, of the time 
when payments should be made, and 


whether in the 
come. 


form of cash or in- 


Page 2 
The amounts of money needed for 
each purpose and the total. 
Page 3 
Policies already in force alloted to 
specific purposes and balance of the 
total needed over present insurance. 
Page 4 
Allotment of 
cover needs not 


for. 


new insurance to 
already provided 


Page 5 (Possibly) 
Combined 
of present 
and, 


value at 65 
proposed insurance, 
also, the annuity it 


retirement 
and 
perhaps, 


(Continued on Page 57) 
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SOMETHING UNIQUE 


A counter on the ground floor. 





A display window is another unusual feature. 





A sales plan for our agents which 


produces results. 


GRAHAM & LUTHER 


General S® gents 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


176 Montague Street 
Brooklyn, New York 


“A Policy For Every Need’ 
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Kmployers’ Contracts of Insurance 


By JAMES E, KAVANAGH, Second Vice-President, Metropolitan Life 


insurance men in the 


field do not realize the extent to which 


Probably many 
insurance 1s being purchased 
through the medium of payroll deduc- 
tions, brought about by co-operation be- 
tween employer and employes. Probably 
many more field have not yet 
learned that instead of interfering with 
or curtailing the retail sale of individual 
insurance policies, this wholesale method 
of purchasing may be developed and 
capitalized in such manner as to facili- 
tate and greatly increase the retail sale 
of individual policies. 


te day 


men 


A perfect illustration of the soundness 
of this statement is the experience of 
one company where the leading district 
this year in all upper New York State, 
on the basis of average paid-for Ordinary 
Insurance per man, is located in the 
same city where last year there was 
placed the largest unit of group insur- 
ance sold by this company in any one 
plant in America. Moreover, this dis- 
trict’s splendid Ordinary record this year 
is in large part the direct result of the 
contacts formed with, and the insurance 
education acquired by the working men 
and women whose lives were last year 
covered by the group insurance. 


Group Contributory Insurance 


It is less than five years since the in- 
surance companies began offering p 
tection to employes through joint pay- 
ment by themselves and their employer. 
The business developed in those five 
years is amazing. Several billions of 
dollars of such insurance is already in 
force. The varicty of contracts that are 
today being offered in this manner has 
prog gressively increased to a number that 
would surprise many insurance men. 

Group insurance as originally placed 
was contracted for through the employ- 
er. He purchased and gave outright to 
his employes protection according to 
some formula which he himself deter- 
mined upon. Hundreds of millions of 
dollars of group life insurance was in 
this manner placed by the companies 
writing group insurance; but about 1922 
a change took place through the selling 
of group insurance on what is known as 
the Contributory Plan. 

This method calls for a definite pay- 
ment per $1,000 from the employe, with 
the remainder of the premium paid for 
by the employer. These payments are 
made through the employe authorizing 
the employer to deduct weekly or month- 
ly from his pay the specified amounts 
necessary to pay for his insurance. The 
employer assembles these combined de- 
ductions, adds to them the amount nec- 
essary to make up the monthly premium 
for the group insurance and remits the 
entire sum to the insurance company; 
thus acting in a very definite way as 
an agent might act for an individual or 
a group of people. He is an agent in 
so far as he gets the money and remits 
it to the insurance company. 

Once this form of insurance was of- 
fered to the public it rapidly increased 
in popularity and greatly extended the 
sale of group insurance, until today 
probably 95% of all the group insurance 
sold is placed upon the contributory plan, 
whereby the employer and employe take 
joint action in raising the premium nec- 
essary to provide the protection. 

_ Because this method of merchandising 
insurance calls for much smaller pay- 
ments on the part of the employer, sales 
resistance is broken down. It is much 
easier to induce the employer to under- 
take to provide insurance for his em- 
Ployes’ families, especially when he has 
very tangible evidence that it is some- 
thing the employes want. They have to 
want it so badly that at least 75% of 





those eligible participate, and participate 
to the extent of paying a_ substantial 
part of the premiums. 
Co-operation of: Employer and Employe 
This contributory or co-operative form 
of insurance is a demonstration to em- 
ployer and employe alike of the advan- 
tages of pulling together. Insurance can 
be purchased under advantageous terms. 
Employes can get insurance cheaper than 
they can get it in the open market. They 
are relieved of the necessity of medical 
examination for moderate amounts of in- 
surance. They pay for their insurance 
monthly at premiums much less than the 
level premium rates. They get the in- 
surance irrespective of age or family 


history or physical condition, so long as 
they are actively at work. 

The wholesale purchasing power of the 
employer is utilized to the advantage of 


James E. Kavanagh 


the employes’ families. The method of 
payment is painless and certain. The 
great majority of employes almost for- 


get that they are paying for their in- 
surance. It is an automatic process. It 
is systematic; it is economical. No 


wonder it has spread in popularity. 
Sick and Accident 

Almost at the same time (namely in 
1922) there began to be offered to em- 
ployes sick and accident insurance on a 
similar basis of payment except that in 
many cases the employes pays the entire 
premium . Employes get this kind of in- 
surance irrespective of the hazard of 
their occupations or physical condition, 
so long as they are actively at work. 
They get it under much more favorable 
terms than they can secure it in the open 
market. Up to this time many of them 
had been practically unable to buy sick 
and accident insurance. Group sick and 
accident contracts are broad and gener- 
ous in their coverage. They provide pro- 
tection against every kind of sickness 
and all kinds of accidents, either on or 
off the job, whether occupational or non- 
occupational, and at rates that are rela- 
tively low 

Wholesale Insurance 

The popularity of this method of pro- 
tection has created a demand from those 
employers who did not have fifty or 
more employes (the number necessary to 
secure group insurance). Then it was 
that wholesale insurance was evolved— 
a species of One Year Term insurance 
offered to employers having ten or more 
employes. Individual policies are issued 
and the employer pavs for them either 
entirely or in part. If all employes are 
covered no medical examination is riec- 


essary. As in the case of contributory 
group, the premiums are paid for by 
salary deductions and remitted by the 
employer to the insurance company. 
Here again the employer becomes as it 
were an agent acting for the employes 
and the insurance company, but acting 
rather automatically, systematically, and 
painlessly, so far as the employe is con- 
cerned. In fact, it may be said that not 
only is it a painless method, but it pro- 
duces a good deal of satisfaction on the 
part of the employe, due to the realiza- 
tion that he is getting this protection 
through the medium of his employer’s 
interest in him. It has the effect of pro- 
ducing a friendly attitude toward the 
employer. It is visible evidence to the 
employe that he is getting more than 
simply his weekly or monthly wage from 
his employer; he is enjoying an espe- 
cial advantage that some of his acquaint- 
ances are not enjoying. He _ possibly 
does not always vocalize his apprecia- 
tion, but it is safe to say he feels it. 

“Salary Allotment” or “Level Premium 


Contracts” 

What followed this system of buying 
group term insurance and sick and acct- 
dent was the most logical and natural 
thing; namely, a demand for level pre- 
mium contracts of insurance purchased 
on the payroll deduction plan. The re- 
sourcefulness of the insurance companies 
was displayed by their working out plans 
whereby employes might purchase con- 
tracts of any kind or any size that they 
could in the open market, and arrange 
for payment through the medium of the 
paymaster of their employer by monthly 
deductions. These are known as Salary 
Allotment contracts. It is found that 
employers are glad to aid their employes 
in increasing the protection needed. 
Once this plan was worked out for 
groups it was soon extended to any em- 
ployer of labor having one or more peo- 
ple working for him. As these salary 
allotment contracts are not guaranteed to 
be issued without medical examination, 
it is not necessary to have a large num- 
ber of employes, as the insurance com- 
pany reserves the right to decide wheth- 
er or not the policy shall be issued after 
it is applied for. 

Generally speaking, those companies 
writing salary allotment or payroll de 
duction insurance are disposed to accept 
applications up to at least a couple of 
thonsand dollars without medical ex: umi- 
nation, with a modified form of examina- 
tion up to as high as $10,000, for those 
whose ages are not beyond 45 or 50 
years. 

Pensions 


The insurance companies writing group 
insurance found that the larger corpora- 
tions especially had a problem on their 
hands in the wav of providing compen- 
sation to those faithful emploves whom 
it became necessary to retire either 
through physical disabilitv or length of 
service. Manv pension plans were and 
are in existence—most of them unsci- 
entific. They were created by well- 
meaning, sympathetic executives who 
felt that the corporation with which they 
were identified owed it to the emploves 
that had heen faithful, that they and 
their families be protected in old age or 
in event of physical disabilitv. Various 
nlans were set up, some companies even 
ecing so far as to actually commit them- 
celves to legal pension liabilitv. while 
manv more comnanies feel morally obli- 
cated to continue some kind of pension 
nor~ents for aged emploves. 

Mast of these plans are based on a 
nercentage of average earnines of the 
emnlove, usally for the lect ten vears 
When manv of these nension 
nlons were set up vears aro, the ware 
schedules were not more than one-half 
ar one-third of what thev are todav. 
‘There was then no thought or reason- 


of service. 


able expectation that the payments 
would become in the aggregate as heavy 
as they are today. The result was, and 
is, that most corporations having pen- 
sion plans are alarmed at the increasing 
cost. Naturally all feel the necessity of 
having a scientific and definite plan set 
up, whereby employes can be retired 
with certainty and without too heavy a 
drain on the payroll or the stockholders’ 
assets. At least one of the insurance 
companies writing group insurance felt 
tt incumbent upon itself to try to work 
out a plan whereby the retirement of 
employes could be effected with certainty 
and for adequate amounts of income to 
the families interested, and yet bring 
this about without too heavy a drain on 
the resources of the employer. 
Service Annuities 

Already there is in operation in this 
country through the medium of payroll 
deductions pension programs. which are 
building up resources to provide de- 
ferred annuities for the thousands of 
employes interested. In nearly all these 
cases there is joint action between the 
employer and employe, just as there is in 
providing group life insurance, or group 
sick and accident insurance. The em- 
ployer purchases for the employe yearly 
deferred annuities, which are known as 
service annuities, and which will be pay- 
able to the employe onlv if he is in the 
service of the employer when he reaches 
retirement age. 

Retirement Annuities 

Retirement annuities (very similar to 
service annuities) are purchased by the 
employes’ contributions, definitely pro- 
viding for the employe a specific amount 
of annual income after retirement age 
is reached. These same retirement an- 
nuities provide that the employes may 
get a retvrn of his money in event of 
his desiring it at any time. In other 
words, he gets a cash surrender value; 
but in all cases it is at least equivalent 
to the amount of money he has put in. 


Insured Thrift 


Coincident with this working out of 
pension plans by this same insurance 
company there was worked out a plan 
whereby employes might definitely save 
money for more immediate uses. Indus- 
trv had built up many schemes to aid its 
employes in the saving of money sys- 
tematically. Banks have their Christmas 
clubs, many corporations have vacation 
clubs, many others have building and 
loan associations;. others have saving 
bank accounts, in some cases the bank 
actually putting a receiving teller in the 
plant on pay days. A real need existed 
for some method whereby employes 
could automatically and systematically 
save money. Insured thrift was the an- 
swer to this demand. ‘Today in service 
industries in this country employes are 
saving money in this manner, undertak- 
ing to save, for example, $1,000 in a 
definite period. If death should inter- 
vene in the meantime this $1,000 contem- 
plated saving will be automatically 
turned over to the beneficiarv, and in 
addition to that a return of all deposits. 
This method of saving has proved very 
popular. It is doubtful if anv savings 
plan ever introduced in America has 
such a record of persistency as this in- 
sured thrift plan. 

American Thrift 

This recent evolution in the merchan- 
dising of insurance commodities ought 
to be of interest to every insurance field 
man. He ought to be impressed with 
the gréat service that insurance com- 
panies are rendering society todav. In- 
surance companies beran by teaching in- 
dividuals to practice thrift: and sacrifice 
for future needs. either for their de- 
pendents or for themselves. The insur- 
ance companies have made of the Amer- 


(Continued on Page 8&3) 
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Constructive Taxation Service 


By PREBLE TUCKER, Union Ceniral 


It is axiomatic that no sound construc- 
tive work can be accomplished without a 
sound foundation to start with. 

The business. or call it 
of life underwriting to- 


profession, 
which you please, 
day is, or should be, entirely construc- 
tive. 

In the old days, 


twisting, 


rebating, fraudulent 
and the sale of so-called gold 
brick policies were only too prevalent, 
and life writing was rapidly 
falling into disrepute because of this. 
The 


those days was seriously handicapped in 


insurance 


honest conscientious agent of 
competition with the unscrupulous agent 
and the public suffered in consequence. 
It will hardly be claimed today that the 
work of life insurance men in those days 
was constructive. 
The Field Prodigious 

The field for life 

writing has expanded so prodig- 


constructive insur- 
ance 
iously within the past twenty years and 
now offers such a splendid opportunity 
to the 


worth his while to 


well 
the knowl- 
edge essential to laying a sound founda- 
tion for his work. 


underwriter, as to make it 


acquire 


Many pages have been printed on the 
psychology of salesmanship as applied to 
life insurance selling. Keduced to simple 
terms, it rests primarily upon the ability 
of the life underwriter to sell himself to 
his prospect. Once this is done, the rest 
follows as a matter of course. 
important 


Personality is an clement 


in any -selling game, but personality 
without anything behind it in the shape 
of knowledge and constructive service, 
is of no permanent value in the insur- 
ance game. 

without 


such 


The acquisition of knowledge, 
knowing how and when to apply 
knowledge, is, obviously, of no practical 
value to any one, 

It should, therefore, 
life underwriter, 
give constructive service, 
only a workable knowledge of his busi- 
ness, but also the ability to apply such 
the 
stances of his prospect. 


be the object of 
desires to 
not 


who 
to acquire, 


every 


knowledge to needs and circum- 

Remember That Big Business Men Now 
Consult Tax Experts 

In view of the 

played by the tax laws, 

insurance for any substantial 

a practical knowledge of the operation 


important part, now 
in writing life 


amounts, 


of such laws, as far at least as they re- 
late to life insurance, 
who wishes to give constructive service. 
In cases where the agent is in 
doubt, he should not hesitate 
some qualified tax law expert, before ad- 
vising his prospect. 

I know of many instances where fail- 
ure on the part of an agent to so fortify 
himself in advance, 
being discredited. 

Comparatively few men today take out 
insurance in large amounts, without con- 
sulting their tax advisers. 

I have been frequently called upon to 
Pass upon life insurance propositions 
submitted by so-called experts, where 
the question of income and inheritance 
taxes was involved. 


is essential to one 


any 
to consult 


has resulted in his 


In many instances, 
[ have found errors of fact and figures 


which could have been easily avoided, if 


the agent had taken the trouble to ac- 
quire accurate knowledge. 


In other cases the propositions in- 
volved a scheme of tax law evasion, 
which would have proved futile if carried 
out. Unfortunately, there are too many 
life insurance agents submitting propo- 


sitions of this kind in order to obtain 
busine SS. 


Krom every point of view, this is a bad 
method of selling life insurance and the 
business obtained as a result very. sel- 
dom stays. : 

The tax laws prescribe the conditions 
under which taxes shall be imposed and 
the conditions under which the taxpayer 
shall be exempt from taxation. 

To advise a taxpayer correctly as to 
such conditions, is legitimate and is in 
no sense counselling evasion of the law, 


even if lower taxes are the result. Un- 
fortunately this distinction is not gen- 
erally understood by the public. 

An accurate knowledge of these cir- 
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cumstances 
therefore, 


and conditions is 
to sound advice. 

[ purpose, in what follows, to give in 
outline a few of the salient points to be 
kept in mind by the life underwriter, in 
making any proposition in which the 
question of taxation is involved. 

A Contract of Indemnity 
Point 1 

The United States Supreme Court has 
held that a policy of life insurance, pay- 
able to a beneficiary who has a valid 
insurable interest in the insured’s life, is 
in the nature of a contract of indemnity. 

The venerally accepted rule as to an 
insurable interest is that it exists in any 
case where the beneficiary may suffer a 
financial loss by reason of the death of 
the insured. 


essential, 


Attitude of Companies 

Most, if not all, of the life insurance 
companies recognize this rule and refuse 
to issue policies payable to beneficiaries, 
where s a sea evidence of such in- 
surable interest can not be given. The 
courts have ruled that the estate of an 
insured person has a valid insurable in- 
terest in his life and the Insurance Com- 


panies have followed such ruling, and 
have issued, without question, policie 5 
payable to the estate of the saraval Al- 


though, back in the early 80's a decision 
of the New York Court of Appeals con- 
tains a dictum to the effect, that a policy 
of life insurance is not a contract of 
indemnity and may be validly issued di- 
rectly to a beneficiary not having an 
insurable interest in the life of the in- 
sured, the same court several years later, 
in a unanimous opinion, reversed this 





doctrine and held that a policy made 
payable directly to a beneficiary having 
no insurable interest in the life of the 
insured, is in the nature of a wage con- 
tract and, therefore, invalid as_ being 
against public policy. In so holding, the 
New York Court merely followed the 
doctrine already laid down by the Eng- 
lish Courts and the Courts of most of 
the other states. 

The New York Courts, as well as the 
Courts of most of the other States, in- 
cluding the Federal Courts, have agreed, 
however, that a bonafide assignment of 
a policy to a person having no insurable 
interest in the insured’s life is perfectly 
valid, and the assignee is not obliged to 
show an insurable interest in order to 
establish his right to the proceeds; the 
theory being that the original benefi- 
ciary, having acquired a valid property 
right to the proceeds of the policy, can 
legally transfer such right to anyone. 

The importance of this point, in con- 
sidering the tax laws in connection with 
life insurance, will become more appar- 
ent further on. 

A Distinction of Importance 
Point 2 

Under the 1926 Federal Revenue Law 
the amounts (except interest on proceeds 
left with company) received by a bene- 
ficiary named in the policy, paid by rea- 
son of the death of the insured, are espe- 
cially exempted from income tax to the 
recipient, whereas such amounts re- 
ceived by an assignee or transferee of a 
policy for a valuable consideration are 
exempt only to the extent of the 


con- 
sideration plus the aggregate premiums 
paid by the transferee. In other words, 


such recipient must report the excess as 
part of his or her gross income for the 
taxable year in which received. 

This distinction between direct benefi- 
Ciarics and assignees is new in tax legis- 
lation and was, undoubtedly, put in the 
1926 law in recognition of the principle 
that the receipt by a direct beneficiary 
of the proceeds of a life insurance poli 
cy, could not be legitimately deemed 
gain or profit, since they constituted in 
effect indemnity for a loss, whereas the 
receipt of such proceeds by an assignee, 
if in excess of the sum paid by such 


assignee for the contract, may be legiti- 
mately considered a gain or profit to 
him to the extent of such excess. The 


importance of keeping this point in mind 
when advising as to the taxability of life 
insurance is obvious. 
Point 3 
The provisions of the 1926 Federal Es- 
tate Tax Law relating to life insurance 
are expressly made retroactive, as to in- 


surance taken out on the life of a de- 
cedent dying after its enactment, irre- 
spective as to when such insurance was 
issued. 


A Lien Imposed by Law 
Here again a distinction appears to 
have been made between insurance pro- 
ceeds receivable by a beneficiary named 
in a policy and those received by an 
assignee under an assignment executed 
by the decedent. While in either cas« 
the amount in excess of $40,000 must be 
included among the taxable items of the 
insured’s estate, if the policies have been 
taken out by such decedent, in the latter 
case, if the tax is not paid by the Ex- 
ecutor or Administrator of the estate, 
the law imposes a lien for such tax on 
the proceeds in the hands of the assignee 
and the latter is held personally lable 
therefor. There is no such lien imposed 
on the proceeds of insurance received 
by beneficiaries named in the policy it- 
self. The law is silent as to whether or 
not this lien would be improbable in a 
case where ade quate consideration in 
money or money’s worth had been paid 
by the assignee, but, inasmuch as in the 
same section of the law, it is expressly 
provided that this lien shall not apply 
in cases where the decedent has made a 


transfer for an adequate consideration 
in money or money’s worth, of any of 
his property in contemplation of or to 
take effect in possession at or after his 
death, it is fair to assume that Congress 
intended that the same practice should 
apply in cases where the decedent had 
assigned an insurance policy for an ade- 
quate consideration. 

In view, however, of the ambiguity of 
the law and uncertainty as to its effect, 
in the case of insurance proceeds, it is 
advisable to avoid, whenever possible, 
the use of assignments. While on this 
subject of assignments, I would warn life 
underwriters against the practice of hav- 
ing policies, which are payable directly 
to a named beneficiary, supplemented by 
an absolute assignment executed by the 
insured to the same beneficiary. 

A Mistaken Impression 


This practice has become quite preva- 
lent in cases where it is desired to have 
the beneficiary pay the premiums. There 
is a mistaken impression (especially 
where the insured has reserved in the 
policy the right to change the benefi- 
ciary) that such an assignment is nec- 
essary in order to give the beneficiary 
an absolute property right in the policy, 
and thereby take the proceeds out of the 
operation of the Federal Estate Tax 
Law, in the event of the insured’s death. 

The U.S. Supreme Court has ruled to 
the effect that if an insured dies under 
a policy made payable to a named bene- 


ficiary, without having exercised the 
privilege, therein contained, to change 
the beneficiary, it is the same as if the 


policy had contained no such privilege, 
so far as the Estate Tax is concerned. 

Therefore, it is immaterial, 
such tax is to be considered, whether or 
not the insured retains the right to 
change the beneficiary and an assign- 
ment by the insured is not only unnec- 
essary, but may result, in the event of 
the insured’s death, in some part of the 
proceeds being taxed to the recipient, 
under the Federal Income Tax Law. 

If, for other reasons, it is desired to 
deprive the insured of the right to 
change the beneficiary, the policy should 
be issued without retaining such right 
or, if already issued with such a right, a 
revocation by the insured endorsed on 
or attached to the policy is the proper 
method. 

In cases where the beneficiary named 
in the policy or some one else other than 
the insured pays the premiums, it is cus- 
tomary to issue the policy without re- 
serving to the insured the right to 
change the beneficiary. This, as I have 
already stated, is not necessary, if only 
the Estate Tax is to be considered, but 
may be very necessary if the Federal 
Bankruptcy and Income Tax Laws are 
to be taken into consideration. 

Point 4 

In making up a proposition for so- 
called Business Protection Insurance the 
question of taxation often plays an im- 
portant part. 

This kind of 
entirely on the principle 
for a financial loss and in 
resembles closely fire insurance. There 
should be no element of guesswork or 
speculation involved in such a_ propo- 
sition. 


so far as 


is based 
of indemnity 
that respect 


life insurance 


A Great Conservation Factor 

It is destined to become, indeed it has 
already become, in this country, one of 
the great factors in conserving property 
values 

U nfortunately, Congress and the sev- 
eral State Legislatures have failed to 
fully appreciate this fact when enacting 
tax laws. 

A business concern is expressly pro- 
hibited in the revenue laws from deduct- 
ing from gross income premiums paid by 
it for life insurance, if such concern is 
directly or indirectly a beneficiary of 
the policy, notwithstanding the fact that 
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expenditures for this purpose have been 
long recognized, both by the business 
world and the Courts, as a legitimate, 
not to say, necessary, business expense 
incurred in the conduct of the benefi- 
ciary’s business. In other words, a le- 
gitimate business expense incurred for 
the purpose of indemnifying a business 
for the loss of an important profit pro- 
ducing asset, and thereby preventing the 
shrinkage of its future taxable income, 
is taxed by our Federal government. 

Nevertheless, this fact should not de- 
ter the insurance solicitor from urging 
business concerns to carry such protec- 
tion. The proceeds of such insurance 
are not taxable when received, under 
cither the income tax law (if the bene- 
ficiary is named in the policy) nor un- 
der the Estate Tax Law if the insurance 
has been taken out and the premiums 
paid by the beneficiary. 

An Uncertainty 

I find that there is more or less un- 
certainty of mind among life insurance 
men, and even lawyers, as to what pro- 
cedure is necessary to establish beyond 
question, the fact that insurance for the 
benefit of a business concern has been 
taken out by such concern. The estab- 
lishment of this fact is essential to the 
exemption of the insured’s estate from 
taxation under the Estate Tax Law on 
account of such insurance. 

Some of the life insurance companies 
have adopted a form of application espe- 
cially adapted to cases where the bene- 
ficiary (either an individual or a corpo- 
ration) is the rea] applicant. This form 
should be used whenever possible. 

When applying to companies having 
no such form, and the insured has to 
sign as applicz ant, care should be taken 
by the agent to see that a statement is 
attached to the application or endorsed 
thereon, setting forth that the applica- 
tion is ‘made at the request or instance 
of the beneficiary who will pay all pre- 
miums on the policy issued. 

As | have previously stated, it is im- 
material, so far as the Estate Tax is 
concerned, whether or not the right to 
change the beneficiary is reserved to 
the insured. It is always advisable, how- 
ever, for other reasons, that the insured 
under such a policy should not have the 
right to change without the consent of 
the beneficiary; especially where such 
beneficiary is a corporation. 

Business Protection Insurance 

In cases of Business Protection In- 
surance, where the business is not in- 
corporated, there are several important 
considerations to be kept in mind. 

If the business is being conducted by 
a firm or co-partnership, it is very sel- 
dom advisable, if ever, to have such firm 
apply for or be named as beneficiary of 
the insurance. To do so may result in 
the payment of unnecessary taxes and is 
not the best way of accomplishing the 
purpose of the insurance. 

The insurance should be made payable 
to the individual surviving partners of 
the insured. Whether such insurances 
should be applied and paid for by the 
insured or by the beneficiaries, depends 
upon the circumstances of each case. 

Point 5 

Several years ago we heard much of 
the so-called “Funded Life Insurance 
Trust.” Briefly described, this meant 
the establishment of a trust fund, the 
income from which was to be applied 
to the payment of premiums for insur- 
ance on the life of the creator of the 
trust. It did not necessarily involve 
making the trustee of the fund also trus- 
tee for the policy proceeds. Some of 
the trust companies were strong sup- 
porters of the scheme and asked for the 
co-operation of life insurance men in 
selling it to the public. It was claimed 


that the scheme afforded a means of 
cutting down income and estate taxes 
The Fe -de ral Revenue Law was_ so 


amended in 1924 as to deprive this claim 
of any merit. 


A Trust of Doubtful Validity 


Furthermore, it was held by some lead- 
ing lawyers that such a trust was of 
doubtful validity under the law of New 
York State, although it was probably 
valid under the laws of New Jersey and 


other states, where the common law of 
trusts prevailed. 


Other leading members of the New 
York Bar held a contrary opinion as to 
such trusts being invalid under the New 
York law. 

This uncertainty as to the validity of 
the Funded Life Insurance Trust in New 
York resulted in the trust companies of 
this State refusing to accept such trusts 
until the question of validity should be 
settled by the courts or by legislative 
action. 

Last winter a measure was introduced 
at the instance of the New York banks 
and trust companies looking to the vali- 
dation of such trusts. It was passed by 
both houses, but was vetoed by the Gov- 
ernor on the ground that it was not 
properly drawn. I am informed that an- 
other amendment drawn to meet the ob- 
jections of the Governor will be sub- 
mitted at the next session. 

In the meantime the value of a funded 
life insurance trust should not be ig- 
nored by the life underwriter when sell- 
ing insurance. Aside from any question 
of tax saving, it has strong arguments 
in its favor in numerous cases. 


A Concrete Case 


Take the following concrete case as 
an illustration: 

Not long ago I was called in to advise 
a man of considerable wealth as to tak- 
ing out insurance to provide, in the event 
of his death, a substantial income for 
his wife and children, irrespective of 
any estate he might leave. His business 
was largely speculative and he felt that 
he must secure the insurance to his wife 
beyond all peradventure. He realized 
that the time might come, while he was 
alive, when financial reverses might make 
it difficult to keep up the premiums. I 
suggested the funded life insurance trust 
to consist of tax exempt securities, the 
income from which would be sufficient 
to take care of the premiums as long as 
he lived and the principal or corpus of 
the trust would be available to apply to 
the payment of taxes and other charges 


against his estate when he died. The 


- insurance was made payable under the 


income settlement options of the policy. 

The trust was created, the instrument 
was so drawn as to be acceptable to the 
trust company, and the case was closed 
to the satisfaction of all parties. 


Point 6 

In cases of personal insurance, where 
the policies are to be taken out and paid 
for by the insured, it should be kept in 
mind by the agent that the amount of 
estate taxes which the insured’s estate 
will have to pay on account of the in- 
surance, may be materially affected by 
the manner in which the proceeds are 
made payable to a designated beneficiary. 

An Example 

For example, if the proceeds are made 
payable in a lump sum, all amounts in 
excess of $40,000 must be included in 
computing the value of the insured’s 
gross estate for lederal estate tax pur- 
poses. If, on the other hand, such pro- 
ceeds are made payable to the benefici- 
aries in fixed instalments for a definite 
number of years, the present worth of 
such guaranteed instalments on a 4 per 
cent. basis is deemed the actual value 
of the insured receivable by such bene- 
ficiary, and the excess of such value 
over $40,000 is the amount to * in- 
cluded in the insured’s gross estate for 
tax purposes. 

If the proceeds are to be paid in fixed 
instalments, continuous for the 
the beneficiary with a definite number 
of instalments certain, the present worth 
on a 4% basis of such fixed instalments 
certain, plus the annuity value of the 
instalments to be continued if benefici- 
ary shall survive the fixed instalment pe- 
riod, are deemed to be the actual value 
of the insurance receivable by 
beneficiary. 

If the proceeds are to be retained by 
the insurance company and_ interest 
thereon paid to one beneficiary for life 
and the principal paid to one or more 
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Ten Years of Inheritance [ax Insurance 


. By FRANKLIN W. GANSE, Columbian National, Boston 


Franklin W. Ganse, who wrote this 
article, is general agent in Boston of the 
Columbian National Life, and author of 
a new book on taxation which is soon to 
be published. His writings on the sub 
ject of inheritance and other taxation 
angles have been widely circulated and 
have been responsible for the sale of much 
insurance. Tle has the faculty of express 
ing himself with great clarity and under 
standing relative to one of the most tee h 
nical aspects of the life insurance bust 
ness. 

It was in September, 1916, the month 
series 
cftect, 


in which the first of the present 


of federal estate tax laws took 
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that f. 


life insurance to be taken out to pro 
vide funds to pay inheritance taxes. 


Wi had, ol 


taxes in 


at least, first heard or thought of 


course, state inheritance 
Massachusetts and several oth 
er states, but they were neither so prev 
alent nor so large as they have now be- 
come, and it took the action of the gen- 
eral government, with its very high tax 
on very large fortunes, to make the in- 
heritance tax question a formidable one. 

At any rate this new need then began 
to be considered by progressive life un- 
derwriters. I think the first reference 
to it was made in a national convention 
at New York in 1918, when 
Priddy was president. Next came the 
Act of 1918” which 


signed in 


Lawrence 


memorable “Revenue 
President Wilson 
February, 1919 
insurance in excess of $40,000, even if 


Boston in 
the law which made life 


payable to the wife, a part of the gross 
estate. This made every intelligent agent 
in the country take notice of inheritance 
tax matters as affecting life insurance. 
Gradual Extension 

The gradual extension of this feature 
of taxation into a large majority of the 
states, the gradual increase in rates 
throughout these states, and the varia- 
tions in the federal rates, up to those 
enacted in 1924, have kept prospects of 
large means, and agents accustomed to 
deal with them, very busy to understand 
and interpret the federal and state laws 
and rulings. In settled 
that fluctuations 
have given us a lot to talk about, and 


fact, it is my 


opinion while these 


thus many interviews, they have unset- 


tled the minds of many rich 
and kept them from definite action. 


prospects 


An interesting 
has been the taxation of life insurance 
payable to personal beneficiaries in Wis- 
consin, and the similar later action in 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Montana and Mis- 
sissippi, in contrast with the consistent 
exemption of personal life insurance in 
all the other states. 

One who will examine the records of 
the conventions of The National Conven- 
of Life find in- 
heritance tax life insurance prominent 11 
all of them from that at Pittsburgh in 
1919, to the last one at Kansas City in 
1925. 

This 


was paralleled by a similar interest in 


tion Underwriters will 


stream of interest on our part 


the activities and meetings of the trust 


companies which may be said now to 


phase of this history ~ 


have merged into a common stream or 
effort, 
joint negotiation of life insurance trusts. 


principally represented in the 
lor I believe it is safe to say that no 
of life 


protection of his estate was specially in- 


large volume insurance for the 
teresting to the man of large means un- 
til he began to realize the modern es- 
tate hazards, of which the inheritance 
tax is chief. 
Federal Tax Will Remain for a Time Yet 
As we close this ten-year period in 
September, 1926, many students of our 
subject see the federal estate tax about 
to disappear, and the interest of own- 
ers of large estates to pass with it. 
My own belief is that the federal tax 
will remain for from five to ten years; 
that the state inheritance taxes will soon 
be simplified into a somewhat perma- 
nent system; that states which now ad- 


vertise exemption will in a few years 
have to impose other heavy taxes on 
the rich (or, worse yet, on the poor), 
thus losing out as islands of refuge; and 
that as we get down in most of the states 
to a fairly stiff, permanent, inheritance 
tax, we shall write more inheritance tax 
life insurance than we have in_ these 
years of changing laws and rates. 

Already the federal tax is, by the law 
of 1926, unimportant in the principal 
states, as compared with the state tax, 
which almost everywhere favors life in- 
surance. Do we realize the advantages 
of this change? It is almost as if the 
federal government had exempted all life 
insurance, or as if the Supreme Court 
had given us a favorable Frick decision 
on principle instead of on technicalities ; 
as | believe it will do some day soon. 

In these past ten years, largely for 
reasons which [| have hinted at, we have 
hardly scratched the surface of a ficld 
which will yield a large harvest for us 
and for our clients, if, in co-operation 
with the trust companies and with the 
other agencies which build up and pro- 
tect estates, we work out wise plans for 
reducing inheritance taxes to a= proper 
point and then paying them in the most 
economical way. 
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A Winning Direct Mail Campaign 


By ALICE E. ROCHE, Louis F. Paret Agency of Provident Mutual, Camden, N. J. 

















Alice E. Roché 





Wis llice FE Roche entered the 
life msurance business on January 3, 
1921, in the capacity of secretary to 


Louis | Paret, general agent of the 
Provident Mutual Life for the State 
of New Jersey. 


Previous to that time, she was en 
gaged ar graduate and secretarial 
vork at the University of Pennsyl 
van, and acted im the capacity of 
managing director of the American 
éleademy of Political and Social Sci 
ence, and assistant to the Director of 
Personnel, of the Continental and 
Commercial Bank of Chicago. 

In 1922, Aliss Roché was appointed 
manager of the service bureau of the 
Lous I’. Paret agency, which bureau 
he had organized tm the latter part of 
1921.) Under her management the bu 
reau has been brought to a high 
standard of efficiency. 

One of tts unique features ts the 
direct matl campaign of which Miss 
Roché has made a careful study and 
carried on for every member of the 
field force of the agency 

On January 1, 1926, the Service 
Bureau extended its field operations 
and itis now known as the “depart- 
meulof sales promotion.” Miss Roché 
is acting in the dual capacity at the 
present time as manager of this de 
fartinent and. of the office of the 
agency 











\n authority who has given consider 
able thought to the matter states that 
life insurance men seem to divide them 
selves automatically into three groups 
In regard to direct mail advertising. The 
first group hold to the claim that the 
“inertia of the buying public is so great 
that nothing but the warmth of a per 
sonal contact can successfully overcome 
it” A consequence they develop a 
so extreme that they will not 
give themselves even an opportunity of 
a trial of the plan, or if they do so, 
they do it- grudgingly. Now selling life 
insurance is a merchandising effort of 
the very highest type, and to deny sales 
letters a place in this merchandising 
eHort, when contemporary experience 1s 
constantly demonstrating that they are 
occupying such an important place in 


\S a 


pre yuri ( 


similar merchandising efforts, is nothing 
less than short-sighted. The reasoning 
of the second group is equally faulty. 
This yroup is the extravagantly expec- 


tant group which look upon a direct mail 
campaign as a panacea for all of the real 
or imaginery ills of insurance salesman- 
ship. Almost at the inception of a direct 
mail campaign, they demand of it results 
far out of keeping with good judgment. 
They clamor for so-called immediate re- 
turns, showing thereby their incorrect 
vision of this great advertising medium. 
The third group might well be called the 
“happy medium” group. This group ap- 
plies to direct mail advertising a_bal- 
anced, seasoned judgement. They look 
upon it as a method of ripening by ntail 
solicitation with a view to paving the 
way for their future calls. This is the 
group to which we chose to belong in 
the formulation of our direct mail cam- 
paign, which was started in February 
1924. 

The first question raised by the inter- 
ested or the curious is “What. restilts 
have you had?” Now. “results’—the 
talking medium of any campaign, the 
best, the only evidence of its practica- 
bilitvy——is a relative term. In order to 
know whether there are results and to 
arrive at an accurate appraisal of these 
results, we must know what is a legiti- 
mate expectation for the plan under con- 
sideration —we must have a clearly de- 
fined idea of the objective toward which 
the campaign is directed. 

Objectives of the Paret Agency 

Tn order to sive vou a true picture of 
our obiectives T will attempt a cross-sec- 
tion view of the reasoning which = in- 
dneed us to adont direct mail advertis- 
ing—and particularly to choose the di- 
rect mail campaign in series. This rea- 
soning was somewhat as follows: There 
is one attribute which is the great stim- 
ulus to every sale—the one great urge 
which makes men buy—the one positive 
which overcomes all negatives. As vou 
all well know, that attribute is desire, 
intense consuming desire . With desire 
paramount in the mind of a prospect all 
objections are surmounted, all things be- 
come possibilities. There is today one 
great world foree which is doing more 
to create, stimulate and intensify desire 
than perhaps all the other forces of the 
world combined. That force is advertis- 
ine. Study anv suecessful endeavor, be 
if in industrv. in business, in the pro- 
fessions, in the arts, and we find that 
somewhere alone that successful road, 
there was started, and has undoubtedly 
been continned, an effective advertising 
Whether we realize it or not, 
advertisine is moulding our tastes, shap- 
creatine our opinions. 
The anestion which businesses are ask- 
ine today is not shall we advertise, but 
rather, how can we survive if we do not. 
Now we know that insurance, embrac- 
ins or dovetailing into, as it does, all 
other businesses. could not possibly be 
an exception to this rule. On every side, 
in meeazines. in newsnaners, in pamnh- 
lets. is ocevpying 
prominent and valuable space. The in- 
surance world has come to a keen an- 
precistion of this ereat medium of vis- 
wal theneht transference which is serv- 
ine other endeavors so effectually. Tt 
was and is our conviction that if there 
is one foree which will bring insurance 
neaspeets to the point where they are 
rather than the nursued, 
it is the great force of advertising. 


campaion, 


ing our desires 


insurances advertising 


the pursuers 


Type of Series 


With our goal the extension of the 
fullest advertising advantare to our field 
foree, our next consideration was the 
best wav to achieve this eoal. A direct 
mail eamnaign, with the — possibility 
which it affords of a direct personal an- 
neal to a selected groun. presented itself 
as the most lovical method. Which nar- 
tievlar kind of campaign was capable of 
achieving our ideale——our obiectives ? We 
chose the direct moil campaign in series, 
because it admitted of so much elasticity 


in objective—because it permitted us to 
set up our five-fold obiective. This ob 
jective is as follows: 

1. Educating the prospect to the 
many and varied uses of insurance. 

2. Breaking down of sales resistance 
on the premise that vulnerability exists 
somewhere and that sooner or later that 
vulnerable point will be reached. 

3. Making the letters a body of junior 
salesmen who keep agent in prospect’s 
mind—especially when his competitors 
call. 

4. Establishing effective and continu 
ous contacts with policyholders with a 
view to increasing business and reduc 
ing lapsation. 

5. Developing through a mailing list 
under this plan a “clientele” and there 
by better establishing in the agent’s and 
prospect’s mind the professional stand 
ing of the life insurance. 

Before taking up these objectives and 
detailing the method by which we at 
tempt to serve each, | shall digress sui 
ficiently long to give you some of the 
technicalities—the mechanics—if 9 you 
please, or our campaign. 

The direct mail campaign is a perma 
nent agency feature. \fter a man has 
been with us three months, he automat 
ically becomes a participant. Until that 
time, it is optional. Becoming a partici 
pant means that 250 prospects are placed 
in the cireularizing mill for the particu 
lar agent, and that cach prospect will 
receive every six weeks an appropriate 
communication in that agent’s name. | 
use that word “appropriate” advisedly, 
for our system is so devised as to pre 
vent inappropriate communications | 
will later show how we achieve this. We 
stress the fact that our direct mail cam 
paign is elastic—that it is draped around 
our agents, as if were, and not. they 
around it. By this we mean that om 
machinery is such that we can easily 
“shift circularizing gears” and circulat 
ize, for instance, 125 prospects every 
three weeks instead of 250 every six 
or make any other adjustment that moy 
suit the canvassing whims of our avent 
While our direct mail machinery is. of 
necessity, extensive and comprehensive 
vet it has been built with the thought of 
individualization so far as the work for 
each agent is concerned. 

List For Mailing 

As to the 250 names for the mailine 
list—the agent has the option of sub 
mittinge his own or havine us prepare hi 
list and submitting to him for approval 
before the work is begun. Needless to 
state, the latter is the more freauent 
course. A nominal fee of $10 is paid by 
every agent for direct mail service 

As you can naturally assume, prepats 
ing lists of 250 names, presumably worth 
while, at comparatively short notice, re 
quired our having some kind of perma 
nent reservoir of leads. We “futured” 
this. and before launching our direct 
mail campaign we spent approximately 
three months in building a master lead 
file covering the entire state of New Jer 
sey. We circularized the outstanding 
organizations of New Jersey—comme1 
cial, civic, industrial, professional, agri 
cultural and others—includine all listed 
chambers of commerce, boards of trade, 
manufacturers’ clubs, and other organi 
gations, in an attempt to secure the 
names and addresses of members as a 
nucleus for our file. Our replies were 
most vratifving and with one stroke, this 
list attained proportions of manv thou 
sands. Our next step was to make out 
file of names “approach-proof.” By this 
I mean that from whatever angle we 
are approached by agents for names, be 
it by occupation, profession, locality, o1 
otherwise—we wanted to be ready at a 
moment to supply the demand Our 
method of becoming approach-proof was 
to establish five files—first, the master 
the alphabetical; second, the topical, 
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On February 1, 
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Paret completed thirt 


1926, Louis F. 

four years of 
life imsurance service Ile entered 
the employ of the Provident Mutual 
Life on February 1, 1892, and served 
in’ vartous clertcal capacities until 
Iprtl 1, 190%, when he entered the 
field as a spectal agent. In 1910 he 
vas appotnted general agent of the 
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yorvtdent, in partnership with David 
van Their territory was known 
as the S h lLastern Pennsylvania 
agency and mprised the four coun 
the nrrounding Philadelphia 
In O15 he became sole agent of 
thal territory On January 1, 1917, 
he was appointed general agent for 
he PP) ad t for the State of New 
lerse This posttion he ts now oc- 
bying and under his management 
/ age) has increased 300%, 
/lis agency, known as “agency 49” 


records of ef- 
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oulstanding am as 


/ and achievement. In 1924 and 
1925 the agency led all of the general 
agence of the company in- both 


business. Not 


ritten and patd-for 


the least factor contributing to this 
agency’ MeCE is ts well known 
aqel pirit--the so-called “spirit of 
19” generated and stimulated by its 
leades 

Througl ul his / if Tie ms cereer Mr. 
Paret has been noted for his unique 
alesmanship ability, his companton- 
ability and his unceasing energy. He 
has been freanuentl alled “a human 
d na of} energ 











which cla ed occupationally; third, 
the geovraphical vering the cities and 
town } I ( fourth, an agents’ 
file, classit 1 ‘ leads outstanding 
under the ul f our agents, and fifth, 
the ch ( hich file automatic 
ally reeulates the date for the sending 
out of the letter 

\s to check-up work on this file, it 
must necessarily be unceasing Every 
returned letter is recorded ynmediately, 
every change of address noted imme 
diately; in a word, not a stone is left 
unturned to eliminate promptly “dead 
wood” and to make our matling list carry 
out the definition—‘people who get the 
information \ send.’ \ll available in- 
formation is woven into the files so that 
we have a mplete and as accurate a 
picture of cach prospeet as is procut 
able from the means at our command 
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TOWERS OF INTEREST 


Home of The _ : Home of The 
Cc. B. KNIGHT, General Agency 


UNION CENTRAL LIFE INS. CO. 
New York City () | R Cincinnati, Ohio 


We believe in the life insurance 
business, our company and its 
administration. 
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We believe in a standard con- 
tract for all agents, large or 
small. 
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confidence. 

We believe in boosting instead of We believe that rebating and twisting 
knocking competing companies and are vicious habits that will demoral- 
competing agents. ize an agent or agency. 

We believe that no commission should We believe in constructive, not destruc- 
be paid to any person not devoting tive, underwriting and in the observ- 
his entire time to the insurance ance of a code of ethics tending to 
business. uplift the business. 


We believe no agency is complete unless properly equipped to improve the selling 
methods of the organization and the training of new men. 


SERVICE SPELLS SUCCESS 


RESULTS LAST ELEVEN YEARS 


1913 1925 
$1,944,600. ein $43,384,729 
15,000,000. 203,662,888 


C. B. KNIGHT, General Manager 


Metropolitan Agency 
Union Central Life Insurance Company 


Woolworth Building, New York City 
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a file of some thirty-odd letters and 
we are constantly adding to this reser- 
voir of material. Every kind of insur- 
ance plan is covered in these letters, and 
we are now building up three or four 
letters on each plan so that when special 
prospect “bombardment” is requested by 
the agent along the line of income in- 
surance, or educational insurance, or 
business insurance, or any other kind 
of insurance, we have letters for the 
purpose. These letters are keyed, and, 
here again we have tried to provide for 
elasticity. “C” for instance is the key 
letter for business insurance. As we 
build up our files of letter on business 
insurance we can readily retain the key 
letter and provide for the new letters by 
numerals; for instance, C-1, C-2, C-3, etc. 

Every direct mail prospect receives 
letter A, acquainting him with the fact 
that his name has been placed on the 
particular agent’s mailing list. Every 
prospect likewise receives letter B, which 
encloses a card setting forth certain life 
interests and giving the prospect an op- 
portunity to indicate which are his. 
After the sending of the second letter, 
the letters begin to vary. The third let- 
ter to John Brown may be the “C” let- 
ter on business insurance, while the third 
letter to James Smith may be the “D” 
letter on disability, ete. 


Type of Letters 


A letter on “Business Insurance” reads 
in part as follows: “Insure the valuable 
lives in your company, increasing this in- 
surance as the lives increase in value to 
your concern. On these lives rest the 
financial standing, the conservation of 
your resources, and the perpetuation of 
your company. Through business insur- 
ance you capitalize these lives, and at 
the same time provide a sinking fund 
for times of emergency. Big business is 
today stabilizing itself against future 
contingencies by creating present insur- 
ance reserves.” 

In our “Educational Plan” letter we 
laid particular stress on the advantages 
of a college education and say to the 
father “as you look ahead, planning for 
the future of your little ones, there 1s 
probably no one of your desires more 
definitely fixed than the determination to 
give them all a first class education. 
Educational insurance is one of the most 
modern methods life insurance has em- 
ployed. It guarantees a fund for the 
education of your children under all 
conditions.” 

The “Mortgage” insurance field is one 
that is wide open and our letters on 
that particular subject reads in part as 
follows: “If you will let us add approxi- 
mately one to two per cent. to your 
present interest, we will guarantee the 
cancellation of your mortgage in event 
of your death and the delivery of your 
home to your family free from all in- 
cumbrances. This small additional in- 
terest will perpetuate your, ———— will 
make the difference between leaving a 
home and leaving a mortgaged house.” 

There are many important reasons 
why part of a life insurance settlement 
should not be on the “Income Plan” and 
we write to our prospects that “It costs 
nothing to arrange it this way and that 
they have that option. The purpose for 
which you insured is more certainly car- 
ried out. It guarantees a life income 
for you and your dependents, and an 
income removed from all hazards of time 
and ill investment—an income payable 
monthly, guaranteeing the children’s edu- 
cation, perpetuating the home and inde- 
pendence in old age.” 


Wide Appeal 


The plan followed in determining the 
letters to be sent is an individual meth- 
od. Every prospect card is gone over 
personally and “keyed” as to the letters 
to be sent. We believe that the end 
justifies the means as by this method 
of individualization we give to our direct 
mail campaign the guarantee of intelli- 
gent appeals appropriately made. There 
is an absolute necessity in any direct 
mail campaign for texts to carry appro- 
priate messages, or putting it inversely, 
there is a vital necessity for texts not 
to carry inappropriate messages. 
there is sufficient information to war- 


When | 


rant a specific appeal it should be made 
because of its effectiveness. On the 
other hand, when there is not specific 
information about a prospect to warrant 
a specific appeal, such appeal should be 
entirely eliminated. It is a very easy 
matter for an entire direct mail cam- 
paign to be discounted in a prospect’s 
mind by the inappropriateness of the 
messages he receives. 

We have so built up our letters that 
we have general appeal letters and spe- 
cific appeal and in this way we can very 
easily make certain that the campaign 
assumes at least an intelligent role in 
the prospect’s eye. 

All letters are individually signed by 
a member of the department of sales 
promotion in the name of the particu- 
lar agent. If a questionnaire appears at 
the bottom of the letter, a stamped, ad- 
dressed envelope is enclosed. 

While our campaign is a series cam- 
paign, and essentially a prospect-educat- 
ing plan, yet we try to offer every pos- 
sible inducement to the prospect to reg- 
ister interest if for no other reason than 
the psychological effect on the agent. 
However, we strongly emphasize at 
every conceivable opportunity that the 
campaign is a direct mail campaign—and 
not a mail order campaign—that the 
sending of the letters is “par” and that 
replies if they come are incidental and 
“par-plus.” 

In our campaign we are following the 
plan which has been adopted by many 
large businesses—the plan of sending 
out junior salesmen to visit the trade 
and prepare the way for the calls of 
the senior salesmen. These junior sales- 
men are paid for the express purpose 
of keeping customers in line. Our sales 
letters are the junior salesmen of our 
agents—they are their messengers, sent 
out in their names to keep those agents 
in the minds of a great reading public 
with whom it is physically impossible 
for our agents to keep in constant daily 
touch. 

Hammer and Nail Principle 


We are sending out those junior sales- 
men “well groomed, well informed and 
able to tell our agents’ story effectively, 
pointedly, graphically. We are trying to 
give them a dignity, a responsibility of 
their own, and are qualifying them to 
remove distrust and establish confidence 
in behalf of our agents.” We urge our 
agents to keep in mind the duty of these 
junior salesmen is to keep them in their 
prospect’s mind—that is their particu- 
lar service. If, in the course of their 
travels, they bring back information 
which seems to indicate an unusual in- 
terest on the part of the prospect, as evi- 
denced by the information filled in at 
the bottom of our sales letters—so much 
the better. We urge our agents, how- 
ever, to keep an even “purchase” on di- 
rect mail advertising, and guard against 
the very natural temptation to place 
over-confidence in the replies that are 
received, and total lack of confidence 
where no replies are received. The ac- 
tual experience of our agents, who are 
faithfully following up all of their direct 
mail prospects, reveals the fact that 
those who did not send in replies are 
proving to be as good prospects as—and 
in some cases better prospects than— 
those who have sent in replies. 

We tell our men that through our 
campaign with its method of repeated 
suggestion, the “hammer and nail prin- 
ciple,” we are endeavoring to drive home 
their personal identity, their arguments, 
their knowledge of plans clearly and 
definitely into the minds of thousands of 
prospects. 

After each prospect has received from 
five to six communications, the name is 
turned over to the agent, with a keyed 
record of the letters sent to date. Each 
agent has been presented with a com- 
plete, keyed file of direct mail letters, 
hence it is a very simple matter for him 
to know exactly the messages sent and 
acquaint himself with these before he 
calls on the prospect. 

We tell our agent that there is one 
way by which he can make direct his 
direct mail campaign—one simple, easy 
way. That way is personally, cordially 
and sincerely to cal] npon each prospect, 


with but one objective in mind and that, 
curious though it may sound, that ob- 
jective is not necessarily to secure an 
application on first acquaintance. We 
tell him that his one thought, his one 
desire, his one intention must be directed 
toward the making of a friendly contact, 
toward the beginning of a business re- 
lationship which may last a lifetime. We 
tell him that a personal call will cement 
that relationship between the prospect 
and him. It will not only give the agent 
a mental image of the prospect—it will 
as well give the prospect a mental image 
of the agent—an image that will enliven 
every future communication the pros- 
pect receives from the agent. This per- 
sonal call is the best guarantee an agent 
can give to himself that his communi- 
cations will be read. A personal call will 
be the magic wand which will turn direct 
mail communications to the prospect~ 
communications which the prospect may 
now be consigning unread to the waste 
basket into personal communications 
which he would no more think of cast- 
ing into the waste basket, unread, than 
he would of throwing away letters from 
his social friends. The agent has be- 
come one of those friends of the pros- 
pect, he has become an entity in the 
prospect’s mind, he has given life to his 
letters. Acquaintances based on friend- 
liness and unselfishness is in essence 
making direct our direct mail campaign. 
Such an acquaintance is the first step in 
building up a worth while clientele, 
which in turn is the first step in guar- 
anteeing a successful insurance career. 
Such a clientele becomes self-operative— 
with the law of average at work, an 
agent cannot fail to reach the heights. 
This is not idealistic philosophy—it is 
plain business sense translated into a 
vision of an agent’s life work. 
Type of Conversation 

Naturally, such a campaign is not 
without its demands for close supervi- 
sion, personal urges and much expended 
effort to get to the agent the vision of 
this kind of work. We try to convey 
this vision in a conversation somewhat 
as follows—(this conversation taking 
place when the first assignment of leads 
is turned over to the agent for follow- 
up work): 

“You are now being given your first 
opportunity to take a vital part in the 
campaign. You must formulate a very 
definite mental attitude toward your 
campaign. You must not take too light- 
ly the question of your mental attitude 
in regard to the direct mail work. This 
attitude of yours is freighted with grave 
significance. It is a true prophecy to 
you and to us not only of the success 
of your personal campaign, but as well, 
and far more important, of your suc- 
cess in the life insurance business. I 
do not mean to infer by this that all of 
your career will necessarily pivot around 
direct mail prospects, although such 
could fittingly be the case. I do mean, 
however, that the attitude of mind which 
you assume toward this universally ac- 
cepted advertising medium, which is 
right within your grasp, is an indication 
of the attitude which you hold toward 
your life’s work. This attitude which 
you reflect bespeaks your hopes, your 
desires, your ambitions, your vision of 
the life insurance field, and bear in mind 
that the heights which an agent’s life 
insurance career will attain can never be 
any higher than those which he person- 
ally sees for it.” 


Confidence Basis of Appeal 

We tell the agents that they may be 
thinking that in our enthusiasm for our 
direct mail campaign, we are unduly ex- 
aggerating the importance of their atti- 
tude toward this campaign, and in an 
effort to refute this we try to establish 
for them the very direct connection be- 
tween the campaign and their personal 
success as follows: 

“You have entered the life insurance 
business, not for a day, or a week, or a 
month, or a year, but for the span of 
your working life. Now, anything as 
great and important as a life’s work cer- 
tainly warrants a clearly defined goal 
and a well mapped-out plan. What goal 
have you set for yourself in this life 


work of yours and what preparations 
have you made for the achievement of 
that goal? You have selected a_pro- 
fession, and if you are to attain the 
height of that profession, you must 
plant and cultivate the seed from which 
success in every profession springs, 
whether it be insurance or law or medi- 
cine or dentistry. That seed—that key- 
stone of every professional arch—is a 
cordial, - trusting, responsive clientele. 
Such a clientele is the only way by which 
you can surround yourself with the same 
professional atmosphere which © sur- 
rounds a doctor, a lawyer, a dentist. If 
you deny this fundamental, you are un- 
true to the first principle of your pro- 
fession, and as such you are inhibiting 
your own best growth and development. 
Every professional man must have a 
growing clientele—a group of worth- 
while people who know him, respect 
him, like him, believe in him and are 
willing to trust to him the particular 
problems of their lives which run paral- 
lel to his profession. What an oppor- 
tunity this affords you, Mr. Agent, for 
there is no problem of human life which 
is not paralleled in your profession.” We 
continue: 

“Now, let us ask, what is the basis of 
such a clientele? One factor—only— 
confidence. What is confidence and how 
is it established? Certainly, confidence 
is not the result of scattered visits and 
spasmodic service to miscellaneous pros- 
pects. Certainly confidence is not a 
mushroom growth springing up over 
night. Certainly confidence is not the 
product of cases written on the catch- 
as-catch-can basis. No, confidence is 
rather the cumulative result of a sincere, 
winning personality which gradually but 
surely penetrates into the prospect's 
heart and mind, overcoming § his preju- 
dices, dispelling his skepticism, breaking 
down his objections and creating in their 
stead an attitude toward you of friend- 
liness,. sympathy, understanding, appre- 
ciation and trust. In testimony of this, 
Mr. Agent, I submit to you the actual 
evidences of successful careers in the 
life insurance business, and you will find 
in the shadow of every successful career 
a cordial, trusting clientele. 


“To build up such a clientele for you 
has been, is and will be the great objec- 
tive of our direct mail campaign. Dur- 
ing the past few months we have laid 
the skeleton foundation for such a clien- 
tele. We have, in the parlance of the 
day, ‘placed in the air’ literally thou- 
sands of insurance messages and we feel 
that it is a fair assumption to state that 
in the majority of these cases, the mes- 
sage has been heard at least once. We 
are giving you through our agency di- 
rect mail campaign, an opportunity to 
‘tune in’ on the insurance waves that 
have been set in motion by our letters 
and by our national advertising. We 
have erected in your name a receiving 
station the only limits of which are of 
your own making. Through our direct 
mail campaign you are given an oppor- 
tunity to establish a direct, personal 
identity in the minds of the great read- 
ing and thinking public of the state of 
New Jersey. The campaign is, in a 
word, completing in your favor the cir- 
cle of insurance consciousness. Get the 
significance of this great advertising 
program. Get a vision of your own 
campaign. Through it you are being 
placed in a strategic position to help put 
insurance into its rightful place in the 
economic world. We are driving home 
in your name to a public spread far be- 
yond the limits of your personal daily 
canvass, insurance thoughts, ideas and 
ideals which by constant repetition will 
eventually crystallize into forceful, direct 
action. We know that the insurance 
field in general, we know that our com- 
pany in particular will move steadily for- 
ward in this great tide of progressive 
advertising and reap the benefits of the 
business which must inevitably result 
therefrom. The great question of con- 
cern is, will you personally keep the 
pace? With this great force of adver- 
tising and publicity at work, sales re- 
sistance cannot help but be lessened in 
insurance as it has been and is being in 


(Continued on Page 49) 
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THE BROKER’S OPPORTUNITY 


The Prudential can help you make money. 
Come in and get acquainted. 
Some of the advantages of Prudential policies are: 
1. Very low premium rates. 
2. Waiver of premium and payment of full face of policy with interest in 
. instalments in case of total and permanent disability, on all regular 
policies, including Modified Life and Term Policies, without extra 
charge. 


Our special policy, “The Modified Life Policy” is selling in great volume. 
Here are actual figures on such a policy, issued in 1924 at age 35: 


Amount Prem. (First 5 Yrs.) First Dividend 1926 Net Cost 1926 
$10,000 $130.50 $36.30 $94.20 


Premium after Five Years $261.00 less annual dividend. 
The Prudential will consider applications for from $1000 to $400,000 on all 
regular plans; ages 15 to 66, for $5000 to $300,000, on Modified Life Plans; ages 
20) to 60; and from $1000 to $200,000 on Term Plan; ages 17 to 55. 


The Prudential also issues Sub-standard insurance with ratings A, B, 
C and D. 


You are offered a very attractive arrangement by this office either on a 
flat first year. brokerage basis or on a regular first year commission and re- 
newal basis. 

You need prompt and efficient service—we can give it to you. 

You may need expert advice or assistance—we supply the expert. 

Consult us concerning Group, Wholesale or Salary Allotment Insurance. 

We need you. You need us. Let us get together. 


C. A. FOKHL, Manager Ordinary Department 
Second Floor, Astor House Bldg., 217 Broadway 
NEW YORK CITY. 
Telephone—Whitehall 6286 


HAS THE 

STRENGTH OF 

GIBRALTAR, Ag 
< 





The Prudential Insurance Company of America 
Edward D. Duffield, President, 
Home Office, Newark, N. J. 
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McNamara Agents Tell How They Sell 


One of the best tributes which has 


been paid to a new general agency in 


this country was when seventeen pro- 
ducers of the first rank, representing 
quite a large number of companies, made 
their 


appearance as before 


the educational school in the office of the 


speakers 


lohn C. McNamara Organization (Guard 


ian Life, 25 Church Street), New York. 
These classes were conducted twice a 


week and ran from 5:15 o’clock in the 
evening until 6:15 for a period of ten 
weeks. Among the speakers were such 
stars as Clay Hamlin of Buffalo; Ernest 
Houghton of Rochester (he submitted 


690 applications to his company in one 


John C. McNamara 


month); L. E. Simon, Tyler 
Frank W. Pennell, Frank A. 
and others of similar rank. 

“Why did you go to the office of a 
rival company in order to address agents 
and brokers?” the writer asked one of 
these speakers. 

“It's because we think the McNamara 
Organization has brains. They welcome 
new ideas and are ready to adopt one 
when they see it,” was the answer. 

Started in Life Insurance at 20 

John C. MeNamara, head of the 
agency, is generally regarded as one of 
the shrewdest young life insurance man- 
agers in the city. He became a life 
man when he was twenty after having 
been graduated from Georgetown Uni- 
versity, where he was president of the 
athletic association. He began to sell 
for the Mutual Benefit; then linked up 
with J. Elliott Hall, at that time also 
an agent, and they formed the firm of 
Hall & McNamara, becoming general 
agents for the Massachusetts Mutual. 
Later they went with the Penn Mutual. 

Nearly two years ago Mr. McNamara 
became general agent of the Guardian 
Life, and associated with him were a 
number of able insurance agents. They 
called the office “The John C. McNa- 
mara Organization.” A remarkably fast 
pace was maintained for the first year, 
$13,000,000 of paid business. For the 
first six months of this year the office 
paid for $9,000,000. It is going strong. 

The office has had unusual 
with circularization, unique leads and 
followup, telephone negotiations for ap- 
pointments and other progressive selling 
methods, 

Kach agent has a_ so-called “master 
list” of prospects, who are written to at 
least once a month, the agent following 
up the letters with calls. 

Use Telephone a Lot 
Then, too, a girl sits at a telephone 


Bennett, 
Berthold 


success 


all day long and does nothing but call 
up a selected list. She makes engage- 
ments for agents, and experience shows 
that by this method one appointment out 
of five telephone calls is made. 

The agency operates a full time class 
from 9 o’clock until 5 o’clock once every 
three wecks. The aim is to operate it on 
a basis of not less than five men to a 
class and not many more are wanted. 
The theory is that with fourteen classes 
of five men each, about seventy of these 
salesmen can be developed. Out of that 
seventy, the office estimates that at least 
00% will stick and be good agency ma- 
terial. At the present time the John 
C. McNamara Organization has —— 
full time men. After instruction and % 
course of reading, the men go out the 
third week with an instructor, a salaried 
representative. The agency advertises in 
the New York Sunday “Times” four-inch 
single column ads, and has gotten good 
agency leads in that way, too. It also 
uses the radio to broadcast. 

The educational courses which ran 
late afternoons for ten weeks this year 
are to be resumed with another aggrega- 
tion of stars to address the men. 


Nelson M. Way’s “Signals of Life” 


\ bright agency publication, “The 
Stethoscope,” has helped build up the 
good will of the agency. 

The Gold Book asked a number of 
the agents in the McNamara organiza- 
tion if they would not tell its readers 
of some of their sales methods. One of 
the leading agents is Nelson M. Way, 
cleven years ago the famous “Pi” Way 
of Yale, who ran the length of the 
field for the winning touchdown in the 
1915 Princeton game. ‘Taking the phrase 
“Signals of Life,” he weaves it into an 
unusual “story canvass” for the young, 
cocksure, recalcitrant type of non-saving 
prospect. Thus: 

“There is a lot in what you say, Mr. 
Prospeet, but did you ever think that to 
get by in football, for instance, you have 
to know the signals. You have to know 
the signals in life to get by and these 
signals are 65, 54, 360, 5, 4 and 1. And 
interpreted they are: At 65 54 are dead 
broke, 36 are dead, 5 have to work to 
vet by, 4 have a fair bank roll, and only 
1 can tell the world to go to hell because 
he is all set.” 

Mr. Way answered a prospect who 
said he need not go to a life company 
because he made 35% on his money as 
follows: “An Irish friend of mine 
bought a shovel for a dollar and made 
$5 a day digging ditches with it, but the 
shovel wouldn't be worth much without 
this Irishman.” 


Cards Which Help Approach 

Henry Sheldon believes half the bat- 
tle is in meeting your man “right” and 
he takes great pains to do so. This is 
what he says about it. 

“It would scem to be logical to cut 
down all possible resistance to approach 
by having some form of introduction. 
You will find that most of your old 
policyholders or friends will give you 
this introduction, if you will make it 
easy for them to do so. You can have 
some cards about 4x2!%4 inches printed 
with the word “To’ in the left-hand cor- 
ner and the word ‘Introducing’ over your 
name in the center of the card. I be- 
lieve the use of this card to be an easy 
way for your friends or policyholders to 
vive you the introduction desired. All 
they have to do is to write at the top 
of the card the name of the one to whom 
you wish to approach and_ sign their 
own name at the bottom. When you 
present this card at the office of the 
prospect it is an open sesame to your 
prospect.” 

One Expert Is Enough 

Philip F. Broughton makes the base 

f his work the proper arrangement of 
a prospect’s present insurance. 

Not long ago, on a first interview, 


the prospect gave him a stand-up recep- 
tion. After telling him that he wasn’t 
in the market and was loaded with in- 
surance; that he had nine policies for 
so much, etc., the conversation contin- 
ued something like this: 

“Mr. X., I haven’t the slightest inten- 
tion of entering into a solicitation at this 
time or as a matter of fact at any other. 
My own clients and their friends require 
so much service that | can do but a lim- 
ited amount of pioneering. Let me ask 
you a few questions and we'll soon know 
whether our relations are to be mutually 


profitable or not. Have you a_physi- 


cian?” “Yes.” “How many?” “One, of 
el “ 4 

course. How many lawyers have 
3 ONT 66 ss 

you? Why, one. 1 understand that 


you and your family went to Europe last 
summer. On how many boats did you 
cross the ocean?” “Couldn't have used 
more than one.” “From how many life 
insurance men did you purchase your 
nine policies?” “Oh, five or six.” “Thank 
you, sir. Now, Mr. X, you have one 
doctor, one lawyer; you don’t send the 
various members of your family abroad 
on separate ships. In other words, you 
have unified your various activities with 


of man to handle so important a matter 
for you, but appoint some one who is 
sufficiently competent for you to rely on 
entirely.” 
\ sale of $100,000 insurance followed. 
A Little Jolly Goes a Long Ways 


J. Raymond Evans is a salesman who 
believes in encouraging people to have 
a good opinion of themselves. His best 
entre is his smile. One day he called 
upon a man he had never seen before 
and inquired if he objected to telling 
the status of his personal insurance. 

“Not at all,” was the reply, delivered 
with a chuckle. “L had a policy; forgot 
to pay the premium, and it lapsed. ] 
have been sore at life insurance com- 
panies ever since.” 

His general environment looked good 
and | took a shot that he would stand 
for some jolly. So I volunteered this: 

“lL am surprised, Mr. X. When I 
came in you looked to me like a man 
who would be carrying at least $100,000 
insurance, and | was quite sure you 
should have that amount. 

He did not seem a on displeased. 

‘And so | should,” he answered. And 





Says J. C. 


in life 
other uses a man has for his money. 
can almost be called an instinet, but 


this urge to save over any long 


whether they 
want to save 


persist or not, 
money by starting——and 


the number of men who enter a life 
is small indeed. 


entation of life insurance. It may be 


asked him to call, to try to tell the 
just the difficulty. “Buying” implies 
not “buy” a savings bank account, 
ordinary life dividend accumulation 


cial estate, for a little interest 

did with his money in some 
Ask the average 

money which you have 


man: “How 
Save dt ie 


putting his money in life insurance 
because in most instances he 





McNamara 


From our viewpoint there is practically 
insurance, but rather the only real competition we 
\s men want to save money acquisition 


there are so many demands for imme- 
diately current uses upon a man’s carnings 


period 
Some people do go into savings banks to Open accounts 
which few 


. they start by 
after being sandbageed into it by a face 


insurance office 


One reason is that there has been too much 


all right for the 


to try to inculcate the idea of “duty” but we think it is bad business for a 
salesman on the other side of the desk of a fellow who ordinarily has not 


man what he 
The public too much talks in terms of 
cost; “savings” 
and if the 
policy he can withdraw all of the 


that he has deposited as early as the end of the sixteenth year, so that he 
has only exchanged protection which made 
which he 
over sixteen years would have been ruined by a loss ratio on something he 

particular year he 
much interest have you ever 


You will find that it has not been important 
in his scheme of things and that he exag; 


Show him he 
would never have 


no competition among companies 
have is with the 


that, as a rule, he does not fulfill 
Kegardless of 
of them do, they exhibit that they 
their own free will, not 
to face solicitation. On the contrary, 
to acquire life insurance 


“duty” preached 


in the pres- 
cleric 


from the pulpit 


“ought to do.” 

“buying life insurance.” That's 
does not, \ man does 
layman realized that under an 


money 


his dependents safe in an artifi- 
might have earned and which likely 


would feel differently. 
earned on 


‘erates its loss when he thinks about 
does not even lose it, 
earned 1 








one great exception. You have no defi- 
nitely appointed insurance advisor, no 
one person who is charged with the ar- 
rangement and co-ordination of what is 
the most important and by far the larg 
est part of your estate. 
here. Through your own good nature 
you have scattered = your 
among a number of probably 
gentlemen, but with the natural result 
that there is neither co-ordination nor 
unification of your insurance properties. 
My recommendation is that you appoint 
a well qualified life insurance specialist 
as your permanent and exclusive advisor, 
one in whom you may place entire con- 
fidence and whom you grant 
confidence. 

“That, sir, is my story. Should you 
appoint me to that position it will be 
my business to be at all times thoroughly 
familiar with your insurance 
Through my services your 
propery will all times be kept up to 
the standards of the most modern de 
velopments of life insurance. Increased 
amounts to meet your growing require- 
ments will be mutually agreed upon by 
us from time to time. On the other 
hand, eliminate me if 1 am not the type 


That’s why I’m 


purchases 
excellent 


complete 


problems. 
insurance 


the confession 


became a fact 
plished, 


accom- 


Handling Master List of 1,000 Names 

Charles Lamont Post and John F. 
Clark use a unique and thorough plan 
of circularization, which is definite in its 
twofold aim—firstly, to keep their names, 
business and abilities in their business, 
constantly before their present clients, 
and a list of carefully selected 
bles,” some of whom they 
whom they don’t 
maintaining and extending their con- 
tacts; and secondly, to endeavor to get 
in direct touch with these people at such 
time when for any reason their resis- 
tance to life insurance is less and their 
interest in it heightened. 


“possi- 
know, and 


some oft know, thus 


Briefly, Messrs. Clark and Post de- 
scribe their method as follows: “First 
of all, assemble a ‘master’ list of not 


le ss than 1,000 names, selected chiefly on 

i basis of purchasing power of incomes 
from $5,000 to $15,000, and if 
with little children. 

“Then we try to write a letter, on 
our own stationery and over our own 
signatures once each month, with abso- 

(Continued on Page 66) 


possible 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A REAL PROGRESSIVE COMPANY 


Over $2,400,000,000 Insurance in Force 
Limit on one life $300,000 





GROUP INSURA? CE; 
WHOLESALE; SALARY DEDUCTION; 


NON-MEDICAL—SUB-STANDARD 





ALSO ALL OTHER STANDARD FORMS OF POLICIES 





Our New York Agency Continues to Grow—30% Increase 
in Business First Six Months Over Last Year— | 
Desk Room for Some Good Reliable Men 


Prompt and Courteous Service to Brokers 
TRY US AND BE CONVINCED 
ASSISTANCE OF AGENCY SUPERVISORS FREELY GIVEN 


HARRY GARDINER, General Agent 


ST. PAUL BUILDING, 220 BROADWAY 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y. 


Telephones: Cortlandt 6030-6031 
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The Best Sales Stories I Have Heard Lately 


By MANSUR B. OAKES, Insurance Research & Review Service, Indianapolis 


The Gold Book has asked Mansur B. 
Oakes, president of the Insurance R. & 
kk. Service, if he would tell its readers 
some of the best sales stories he 
heard lately. 
ing cases. 


has 
He tells of four interest- 


Case No. 1 

The company was pushing us for con- 
servation and our office was making a 
effort to keep above 
average when the cashier laid upon my 
desk a memorandum that a $15,000 pol- 
icy was in the last days of the grace 
period and that the policyholder had 
sent word that he did not intend to pay 


strenuous high 


any more premiums but would ask for 
the cash surrender value within a few 
days. 

The policyholder was one of those 
snappy, hard-to-get-at and hard-to-inter- 
view sort of individuals. The agent who 
had written the business said there was 
no point in trying to hold it and besides 
he would rather let it lapse than talk 
to the The prospective loss of 
renewal commissions didn’t 
bother the agent, but the prospect of a 
$15,000 dent in our conservation record 
for the month worried me, so I put the 
details in my pocket and made it a point 
to drive home early that evening so as 
to have time to visit the policyholder in 
his rather out of the way office. 

He met me in true form—made a few 
grunts and ejaculations and informed 
me that if I had come out to see him 
about the lapsing policy that I could go 
hang. : 

I told him that the lapsing policy was 
in my mind, but that first and foremost 
I had the thought that he was a mighty 
successful man in his business and that 
I was trying to be as successful in mine, 
that I knew he made use of the work of 
specialists and that I had a hunch that 
he could use me as a life 
specialist to his advantage and that if 
he felt about all of his policies as he 
was feeling about the one in the grace 
period that probably there was some- 
thing wrong with his whole life insur- 
ance plan, something that troubled him 
and that I was there for the purpose of 
suggesting that I be his life insurance 
specialist and that he turn his life in- 
surance problems. over to me. 

Without waiting for him to sputter a 
reply I said bluntly: “What do you 
want to do with your life insurance rf” 
His exclamation and bang on the desk 
was to the effect that he didn’t know, 
whereupon I launched forth on utilizing 
life insurance to underwrite a 
business ambitions and his desires for 


man. 


seem to 


insurance 


’ 
mans 


his family in such a manner as to re- 
lieve the tension on current income. He 
quieted down, listened calmly, got out 
all of his policies and we made a rough 
draft of a program for him with such 
satisfaction that when T left him I not 
only had the premium for the lapsing 
policy’ but an application for a $150 a 

month income policy in addition. 

Another Program Story 

Case No. 2 

The week before I had appointed a 
promising young man as a_ country 
agent. We both knew that he didn’t 
know anything about life insurance and 


so I planned to help him on some cases 
that would bring in some commissions 
while he prepared himself for the field 
work. 

Two or three days later he telephoned 
that he had a good prospect in a coun- 
try doctor and asked if I would make a 
twenty-five mile drive with him: that 
evening to see the doctor. 

I agreed readily. We arrived at the 
doctor’s little office in a blinding rain- 
storm. The doctor was in and greeted 
us jovially. The new agent introduced 
and said that I had come 
explain a certain policy contract to the 


me out to 


doctor. 
This started the doctor into a gale of 














Mansur B. Oakes 


laughter. He simply roared. The hilar- 
ity kept up to the point of where I began 
to wonder whether the agent had said 
some witty thing that I had not caught. 
l‘inally the doctor stopped long enough 
to explain to us that he was carrying 
about $30,000 of life insurance, which 
was twice as much as a country doctor 
should carry and that it appealed to him 
as being the biggest joke he had heard 
lately, the idea of two men spending 
their time driving across country in a 
rainstorm to talk life insurance with him. 

As he talked the joke seemed to in- 
crease in funniness to him for his sen- 
tence ended in another long gale of 
laughter. 

It was a serious moment for me be- 
cause I was being backed out of an in- 
terview that had never began—backed 
out in the face of an agent who was 
looking to me to show him how to make 
the approach and how to get the signa- 
ture on the dotted line. | ; 

In desperation my mind jumped to a 
program blank that our company recom- 
mends and a copy of which I had with 
me, and at the first break in the laugh- 
ing act I told the doctor that inasmuch 
as we were there I would be glad to 
perform a professional service for him, 
just as I knew he would be glad to do 
anything he could for me if the circum- 
stances were reversed. ; . 

I got him interested in the idea of 
writing his insurance into a program 
and when we got through, instead of 
laughing he looked at me very serious- 
ly and said: “I certainly have been a 
fool tonight. I have laughed my head off 
at you and now I see such urgent need 
staring me in the face that I beg your 





pardon and ask you to write me for 
$27,000 of insurance to cover this par- 
ticular need (putting his finger upon it) 
so that I may be able to sleep tonight.” 


A Layman’s Story 
Case No. 3 


“Out here in Long Beach, Cal., when 
the sun sinks into the Pacifie and the 
stars come out, I sit outside the bunga- 
low listening to. wife at the piano with 
daughter singing by her side and thank 
God for the tiny $10,000 life insurance 
policy that has saved the day for me 
and for my little family. 

“And then my thoughts go back to 
Indiana, where | have a brother-in-law 
who was in such afiluent circumstances 
when I had to come west that he loaned 
me $500 as an emergency, and who today 
is busted, figuring and figuring and slav- 
ing and slaving to make both ends meet. 
He is a contractor and put his faith in 
brick and stone—a fine man who will 
come back because he is foursquare on 
all propositions. 

“l wish | could send him enough 
money to tide him over. And I wish 
1 could have told him in the years gone 
by what I now see from a life insurance 
standpoint. If 1 could have seen as I see 
now things might be very different for 
him at this moment. 

“Of course, | wish that I, myself, 
might have seen before the hour came 
when the scales dropped from my eyes. 
If 1 had known, my $10,000 policy wouid 
have been many times that size. 

“My little $10,000 policy began to pay 
me disability benefits before I started 
west. The disability benefits are not 
enough to keep us going out here, but 
the disability benefits plus the income 
from some stock I own are sufficient and 
| know that if I live for ten years and 


Direct-Mail 


(Continued from Page 45) 





every other well advertised line. Through 
this great broadcasting of insurance 
messages, business cannot help but re- 
sult. What share you personally will 
have in that resultant business is entire- 
ly a matter of your own vision of your 
self and your possibilities.” 
Circularize Policyholders 

Circularization in this type of cam- 
paign does not end with the call of the 
agent. One of three reports covers every 
direct mail prospect—he is sold at once 
—he is retained as a future prospect and 
continued on the direct mail list or he is 
eliminated as not worth while. 

Policyholders are included on our di- 
rect mail lists. Policyholders are cer- 
tainly prospects in the truest sense of 
the word and the fact that one agent 
has sold a man once, or twice, or more 
times, does not mean in any sense that 
the policyholder is immune to the visits 
and the solicitations of competitors. 
Good business, as well as good service, 
demands that agents keep policyholders 
on a mailing list. Here again, our guar- 
antee of an intelligent conduct of the 
campaign results in the eagerness of the 
agent to place policyholders on the list. 
He knows they will not receive letters 
which give the impression that they hold 
on insurance with us—he knows the let- 
ters they receive will capitalize every 
atom of information he and we have se- 
cured about that policyholder. 

We have tried, through the medium of 
our series campaign to get and give an 
accurate vision of direct mail advertis- 
ing, to differentiate it from mail order 
advertising. We took as our guide the 
fact that large businesses are expending 
thousands of dollars each year in letters, 
advertisements, inserts, which are never 
intended to bring in orders by mail, but 
instead to be supplemental to the great 
plan of publicity followed by those busi- 
nesses in magazines, newspapers, etc. We 


then have to give up the fight that my 
wife will have the full face of the insur- 
ance and all of my stock, just the same 
as she would have had it if I had died 
three years ago. But without the little 
$10,000 insurance policy, wife and I have 
figured that in three years more we 
would have eaten up all of the stock and 
would be facing nothing less than the 
poorhouse. 

“It seems to me that the problem of 
the life insurance man is not to talk of 
contracts but to tell of what life insur- 
ance does for living men and for those 
whom they love.” 


As Seen By Children 
Case No. 4 


girls 
They 


Six little 
newspaper. 
press. 

Laboriously they work over their copy 
and then more laboriously over the pro- 
duction of the paper. 

They finance the newspaper by car- 
rying advertisements. 

Their manner of procuring the adver- 
tisements would do credit to the most 
ingenious space seller in the world. They 
get their heads together, frame an ad- 
vertisement, write it, produce it as a 
page of the paper and then go round 
to the “daddy” whose business they have 
advertised and present a bill, along with 
proof of advertisement. 

One of the recent advertisements was 
what might be called an institutional ad. 
for life insurance. In the cracker at the 
end of the ad. appears the best sales 
argument of the year. 

The ad., which was furnished 
Gold Book by M. B. Oakes, follows: 

BUY LIFE INSURANCE 


run a neighborhood 
print on a= gelatin 


The 


Buy Plenty of Life Insurance For 
Your Family 





Buy $1,000 of Life Insurance And 
Leave Your Wife l6c a Day 
Ha-ha 








confidently knew that returns in busi- 
ness would come, knew such would be 
inevitable. Our vision of our direct mail 
and the vision we are trying io give to 
our agents is that it is, may I repeat, 
a method of ripening by mail solicita- 
tion with a view to paving the way for 
future personal calls. 

1 can offer no truer explanation of our 
particular campaign in series than to 
quote the words of Mr. Freeman, at the 
meeting of the Direct Mail Association 
in Pittsburgh in October, 1924: “The 
object of the campaign is to reflect not 
to do; to be a servant, not a fetish; 
to be the vehicle, not the load—to neith- 
er create nor destroy—but rather to ex- 
ploit 

We look upon our direct mail cam- 
paign as an investment in sales promo- 
tion work, and as such, it must produce 
a profit. Toward this end, we believe 
no statistics should be spared which will 
enable us to know exactly the financial 
aspects of the work. Accordingly, part 
of the direct mail machinery which we 
have established is a very detailed meth- 
od of record keeping by which we are 
constantly informed of the status of the 
work, of our results in relation to our 
efforts, of our returns in relation to our 
expenditures. These records give us 
such pertinent facts as number of pros- 
pects circularized; percentage of replies 
to letters; percentage of cases closed; 
value of each name _ circularized in 
amount of business; value of each name 
circularized in first year premiums; 
value of each name circularized in first 
year commission; average case closed; 
average first commission per case closed, 
etc. We have tried to work on the same 
principle for our records as we have for 
our prospect files; we have tried to 
make them “approach proof,” thereby 
enabling us to answer satisfactorily to 
our agents and to ourselves for the ex- 
penditure we are making. 

Our opinion regarding direct mail ad- 
vertising is that with a carefully planned 
and well executed campaign—IT PAYS. 
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a year ago, it has now a membership of 110, healthy BG | 
financial standing, and a fine friendly feeling of 
rood fellowship which speaks well for the future. 
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| The Future of Newark 

A glance at this skyline indicates the business 

progress which has been made in Newark within a 
| remarkably short time. As the home of two power- 

A ful life insurance companies and enriched by a 

score of banks and trust companies, Newark is in- 

deed a fertile city for opportunity. 
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A Little Bit. of Gossip 


By BILLIE WILKINS 


W. W. 


the production geniuses of the nation, 


Klingman of St. Paul, one of 


is building or has built recently a pala- 


tial new home. Before it was finished 
most everybody who had anything to do 
This 
masons and carpenters up to the archi 


About $1,000,000 of 
insurance in all was written by Kling 


with it was insured. ran from 


tects and builders. 
He is gencral 
avent of the Equitable Life Assurance 
Society; and is having a $45,000,000 year. 
* * * 

A Texas Boy Who Made His Mark 

That a salesman 
getting the habit 
the technique of selling instinctively, is 


man in this connection. 


rood starts 


young, 


early and mastering 


well illustrated in the case of Gerald A. 


Eubank of Hart & Eubank, Aetna Life, 


New York. A cut on this page proves 
it. It is a clipping from an issue of 
“The Saturday Evening Post” some 


years back telling of the successful cir- 


culation exploits of a Texas boy who 
won prizes inducing people to subscribe 
for that publication. At a convention of 
the Aetna Life in Poland Springs, Me., 
last year, Cyrus Kk. Curtis, publisher of 
the “Saturday Evening Post,” 
hotel. He and Eubank got 


together and exchanyed reminiscences of 


was a 

guest of the 

the days when “Jerry” was helping to 

put the S. E. P. on the map in Texas. 
* * * 


Our Old Friend Sabe Ruth 


leading batters of the American league 
and a member of the Detroit Tigers, is 
an agent of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society. One of his principal rivals 
for batting supremacy is Babe Ruth, and 
it, is only logical that 


he should have 





From a sub-agent to a team captain is the 
record of Gerald Eubank, of Houston, Texas, 
Gerald showed no jealousy when we asked him 
to buy from the former captain of his team, 
On the contrary, 
he turned in "and 


ea 

















became his prede- THE SATURDAY 

cessor’s right-hand pao. POST. 
man.” That is | $B Shed 

why we promoted aonen - Eh 


him tothe vacancy. 

As a sub-agent 
Gerald displayed 
unusual ability 
is a circulation. 
builder. In the 
unmerof 1907 he 
was awarded a 
prize of $100.00 
from The Deer- eat’ 
layers’ Camping Club contest, that being his” 
share of theyprize awarded to the Houston team. ' 

When the first captain of the team resigned 
Gerald apptied for the position, and he is naw 
selling more copies than his predecessor sold 
in Houston. 

Learning how to “make good” as a sub- 
igent, Gerald says, is the key to his success. 
\ Post boy must Jearn how to fake orders be- 
‘ore he can give them cilectively. 























been the man to insure Babe, which he 
did. Babe Ruth, who will get $75,000 
for playing next year, is one of the most 
eccentric figures in the world of sport 
and has gone through several fortunes. 
He has reformed, and largely through 


Yorker” discusses the insurance policy 
as follows: 

“Not many woman have suffered more 
for their erring husbands than Helen 
Ruth has for hers. Her “hon” as she 
calls him, has been a very bad boy. But 
by the sheet force of her loyalty and 
courage she is finally on the threshold 
of a consoling and compensating triumph. 

“Two years ago, with Christy Walsh, 
who syndicates the Babe’s newspaper 
she arranged for a $100,000 
paid-up insurance policy which will pro- 
vide adequately for them and their five- 
year-old daughter when his big bat is 
stilled forever. On her own, unknown 
even to the Babe, out of the wreckage 
of his earnings, she saved enough to 
buy a few apartment houses in Boston. 
The Babe did not know this until re- 
cently.” 


articles, 


+ * * 
Protecting Real Estate Deals 


One of the features of life underwrit- 
ing in New York City during the year 
was the tendency of persons vitally in- 
terested to have insured the lives of 
prominent men in the real estate busi- 
ness, especially operators. The largest 
policy of the kind was the $2,400,000 in- 
surance in the Aetna Life and other 
companies taken out to cover Charles 
F. Noyes, who in 1925, did a larger vol- 
ume of real estate business than any 
other real estate man in New York. The 
occasion for this policy was the linking 
up of Mr. Noyes’ office with the real 
estate division of the United States Re- 
tail Cigar Stores. By this agreement the 
Noyes office is directing the real estate 
transactions of the cigar store combina- 
tion. 

Another large policy was on Fred F. 
French, who is building large co-opera- 
tive-owned apartment houses and will 
build up with apartment houses part of 
the East Side near East River and above 





A Tip to Agents 


The best tip as to a life insurance 
selling opportunity is an important man 
in the moving picture business who has 
just signed up on a ten-year contract 


George Herman Ruth 


for $250,000 a year. Here’s a chance for 
someone to see this man’s principals and 
write a large policy. 

People familiar with the movie busi- 
ness know who this man is. 

















EQUITABLE BROKERAGE CO. 

110 William Street 

New York 

s BROKERS and ADJUSTERS 

: LIFE INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 

: FRANK LEVEY 
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Why A. G. Berry Is “Full of Prunes” 


Vancouver Agent Tells All The World About Clark County’s Famous Product 
And Clark County Doesn’t Forget Him; Story Of Natural Born Booster 


Who Is New York Life Man 








Arthur G. Berry and a Clark County Prune Orchard 


Have you received a box of prunes 
lately from Arthur G. Berry, an agent 
of the New York Life at Vancouver, 
Wash., who set a new Nylic world rec- 
ord by writing 311 applications in thirty- 
one days recently? 

Mr. Berry lives in Vancouver, Wash., 
a city of 15,000 population, across the 
river from Portland, Ore., in the heart 
of the prune producing district. In fact, 
Vancouver is the county seat and the 
principal distributing center of the dried 
prune industry. 

Mr. Berry has cemented himself in the 
community by talking prunes almost as 
much as he does life insurance and has 
sent dozens and dozens of boxes of 
prunes to friends in the insurance busi- 
ness, not only to give them evidence of 
his friendship by despatching a gift of 
this nature, but also because he knows 
that by doing so he is advertising the 
prune district of Clark County, Wash- 
ington. He has given the county so 
much publicity of this type that recent- 
ly one of the Vancouver papers printed 
a column about Mr. Berry in this con- 
nection and also an editorial about him, 
describing him as a public-spirited citi- 
zen of extreme value to the community. 
Other papers have commented upon his 
prune boosting, and there was even a 
story of this kind printed about Mr. 
Berry in a British paper. His friends 
say there is a direct relationship be- 
tween Berry, the Clark County booster, 
and Berry, the life insurance agent. 

His First Experience Was in Small 

Towns 

Mr. Berry’s stationery is headed with 
a cut of a prune farm at blossom time. 

3elieving that members of the insur- 
ance fraternity would be interested in 
learning his story and how he operates, 
the Gold Book asked him for an inter- 
view. Here is what he said: 

“I was born in 1880 in Iowa. My first 
business was confectionery in 1901 at 
at Cronoga, Mo., and 1903 at Kingsley, 
Iowa. 

“About three years later I changed to 
the wholesale ice cream business. My 
first factory was at Mapleton, Iowa, the 
second at Columbia Falls, Mont. 

“In 1915 Homer Bostwick, then agency 


director of the New York Life in Mon- 
tana, now at Baltimore, Md., converted 
me to life insurance, so I sold my ice 
cream business and took a full time con- 
tract with the New York Life, and for 
three years preached the gospel of life 
insurance among my friends and _ busi- 
ness acquaintances in Montana. I en- 
listed for service in the World War and 
served with the 91st Division in France; 
returned to the United States in Febru- 
ary, 1919, receiving my discharge papers 
on February l4th, the best valentine I 
had ever received. 

“After a few months back home in 
Montana I decided on moving to green- 
er fields, so | moved with my family to 
Vancouver, Clark County, Washington, 
where we now live. 

Calls His Home “Garden Spot of World” 

“From our home we can view the old 
Columbia River and thousands of acres 
of ‘Bestwest’ prune orchards for which 
Clark County is noted. 

“We, of course, think this is the gar- 
den spot of the entire world and are 
very happy to be classed as one of the 
prunes. 

“We each have our individual ways of 
doing things, so it is not my intention to 
try and tell any one how to write life 
insurance, but I shall give you a few of 
my ideas relative to our profession. 


“«p 


3elieving there is no more honorable 
business in the world than life insur- 
ance, my heart and soul are in my work 
of placing insurance in the homes and 
I want the world to know it. I have 
no excuses to offer when approaching a 
prospect. Why should I when my mis- 
sion is to ask him to do that which he 
should have done without any one even 
suggesting it—protection for those he 
loves? 

How 311 Policies Were Classified 

“You ask what kind of policies I sell. 
Of the 311 in October, 260 were 20-pay 
life, 40 ordinary, 9 20-year endowment 
and 2 15-pay life. 

“T am not a general agent or special 
agent for the company, but just one of 
the 9,500 agents of the New York Life. 
Tacoma branch office handles my busi- 


ness and Wm. L. Watt is my agency 
director. 


His Office 

that life should 
be on the same level as any other good 
profession, I two-room office 
(private and waiting-room), same as a 
doctor or lawyer in the business district. 
A gold sign on the windows reads ‘A, 
G. Berry, New York Life,’ and a large 
electric sign says, “lalk with Berry.’” 
The $400 cost of same has been returned 
to him many times in commissions. 


“Belheving insurance 


have a 


“My office and sign are part of a pro- 
gram I have arranged so as 


away from street work,” 


to keep 
he continued. 
“Something I never do is cold canvass- 
ing. No doubt it’s very necessary in 
large cities, but not so in this city of 
15,000. 

“My idea is to plan so every one will 
think of ‘A. G. Berry’ as their insurance 
man, as ‘Dr. J. B. Blair,’ their 
‘W. C. Bates,’ attorney; 
thus, it is not necessary for me to camp 
on their coat tails or perform some won- 
derful stunt to get their application. 

Constantly Making More Friends 


Same 


physician, or 


“Much of my time is used in planning 
to make more friends. Every one in 
Clark County knows he can meet me 
and say ‘Good morning’ without my try- 
ing to corner him somewhere and write 
the application for life insurance. 

“T never talk my business except in an 
interview and seldom do I have an in- 
terview except by appointment and the 
greater part of my interviews are either 
in my office, the prospect’s office or in 
his home. I prefer the latter, for then 
his wife can hear about the little savings 
plan and what it would do for her and 
the baby in event of John’s death. 

“Now, after writing John, I add his 
name to my long list of policyholders 
and I never miss an opportunity to do 
them a favor thereafter. I always see 
that he gets a birthday card. Should 
same come on Sunday or holiday he gets 
it by special messenger. Christmas is 
not forgotten, either. 

“T have had the same office rooms since 
moving to Vancouver seven years ago. 
Nearly all my business is written in 
Clark County. None of this roaming 
around all over the state. I sleep in my 
own bed nearly every night of the year. 


This keeps me in close touch with my 
policyholders and other friends so when 
| really need them to help me put over 
something big like my record of last 
October, they are with me good and 
strong.” 

Asked why he took so much interest 
in prunes, Mr. Berry said: 

“Il am always ready to spend time and 
money to help my friends and I find 
the reward is usually great. The ‘Best- 
west’ prunes grown in Clark County, 
Washington, are the very best in the 
world and although I am not owner of 
a prune orchard, believe me, 1 am not 
a bit slow in giving them all the pub- 
licity possible, and you can bet the prune 
vrowers are my friends. 

“I take an active part in the civic 
affairs of the city; am a Mason, Elk, 
Niwanian, Prunarian and member of the 
Chamber of Commerce.” 

What His Neighbors Think of Him 

That Vancouver people appreciate Mr. 
Berry’s activities is demonstrated by the 
ollowing telegrams sent to the Gold 
Book by Chapin A. Mills and Oliver 
Jones, two of the leaders in his com- 
suunity. 

Says Mr. Mills: “Mr. Arthur Berry 
is considered by the business men of 
Vancouver and Clark County as a real 
live wire and genuine booster for Clark 
County and the prune industry. His 
steadfast efforts, coupled with his wide 
range of acquaintance, have been of 
considerable value in advertising the 
Clark County prune.” 

Says Mr. Jones: “I have known Mr. 
Berry for several years and | can un- 
hesitatingly say that the New York Life 
is fortunate in having a representative 
of his ability, integrity and standing in 
the district where he works. Mr. Berry 
has the confidence of the growers of 
Clark County as well as of leading men 
of the city. He is a live wire and never 
misses an opportunity to put Clark 
County and its products on the map.” 

It is a little bit out of The Gold Book’s 
line to print such praise of an agent 
as appears in this article, but we hear 
a lot of talk of how well insurance men 
stand in a community and this story 
turns the light on a characteristic case 
to prove that there is something in this 
claim. 








Why His Profession 
Is The Best 











When asked by The Gold Book why 
insurance impressed him as the best vo- 
cation there is for a man who wants the 
world to be a happier and juster place in 
which to live, Louis E. Orcutt, of the 
Graham C, Wells Agency of the Provi- 
dent Mutual Life, said this week: 

“When I see the thousands of happy 
wives and thriving children whose whole 
future depends upon the single, earned 
income of the husband and father; when 
[ see so many partnerships which would 
be wrecked or seriously impaired by the 
death of a partner; when | see so many 
corporations whose credit and business 
standing are bound up in vital execu- 
tives; when I realize the number of 
homes which might be forfeited through 
a mortgage foreclosure if payments were 
stopped by the death or disability of the 
head of the home; when I see all these 
things I do not wonder that we sell so 


much insurance, but rather that we sell 
so little. 

“IT am greatly interested in methods or 
costs or any particular contract. All 
contracts are good when they fit. Meth- 
ods must be adjusted to the conditions 
of the canvass. The primary thing, with 
me, is the vital need to be met with 
insurance. 

“That vision, transmitted to the pros- 
pect, means business written—business 
that will stick.” 
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—» . ra 39 sonality that makes it easy for him to writes and pays for its million a month 
Playin Around WV ith Bob Moore mect people. He makes friends easier and everybody’s happy. 





than most people make acquaintances. Some time ago Bob became active in 
= \nd a formal introduction bothers him the Boston Life Underwriters’ Associa 
(Continued from Page 17) about as much as a fly on the top of tion. He served on its executive com- 
the Custom House ‘Tower. mittee and worked his way up to the 
“You know a good bellhop who gives they go after no matter what a tough “You've got to be a good sport in presidency. He was one of the best 
you good service, but who does not shove quota it is. It’s the lack of that spirit business and anywhere else for that liked and most aggressive presidents the 
his hand right.in front of you for that that makes the rest of ’em fall down.” matter,” says Bob. “You've got to take Association ever had. Bob is agegres- 
litue tip, gets a lot bigger tip than the . : a licking like a man. You've got to act sive. There’s no doubt about that. 
COT i Ay TORT RUE Hage + and £01 An Incident in a Golf Round natural and get people to like you.” We'd asked him for some advice to 
eettine his job Instead of talking about “sticktoitive “How would you go about selling me give the other agents in the business 
: ness” in the life insurance world as he a policy of insurance?” I asked. “Vell ’em to keep physically and men 
Making a Man Out of a Boy lad seen it, here's the way Bob put Well, you're a family man earning — tally fit. hiwsead ae cases years 
Bob married Josephine Appel in June, over the same moral. “That kid went $10,000 a year. I’ve found that out.” ago. I ’most kicked the bucket. You’v« 
10] Chev have three children, Robert in all the races down Maine last sum- “Tl wish | were,” | sighed. just got to take care of yourself. ‘Tak 
W. Moore TL, Beverly and Freddi mer. He never won a race. Raced a “Vm just supposing. All right. You’re ing care of yourself means, among other 
They live in Waban some of the tim boat called ‘Lotta Pep Junior” Never a family man earning $10,000 a year. things, getting enough sleep. | get my 
whenever the weather permits, and that’s heard him give an alibi about the weath- You save 10%. That leaves $9,000 a sleep every night now.” 
often, you will find the insurance man cr or this, that or the other thing. I'd year. You personally spend $3,000 a His friends discuss their problems with 
and his family at Boothbay Harbor, Me say, ‘What the matter, Bob?’ and he’d = year. Ive found that out, too, before 1 him. Some of those problems can bi 
That is, unless they're out in the “Sum come back with “They were too. fast for come to see you. That means your fam- — solved through the proper and judicious 
tubtoo.” me today, dad, but I'll get ’em some day.’ ily needs $6,000 a year to live on. purchasing of life insurance. Don't for 
If you don't know much about boats, He did get ’em too. This summer he’s They're used to $6,000 a year. That get they are his friends. They know hi 
ou needn't worry about the conversa racing the same boat \nd he hasn’t means you've got to have $100,000 worth — sells life insurance. So he keeps right 
tion being kept alive with Bob Moore lost a race. If he’d a quit last year he’d of life insurance. Are you a good sport on selling it. 
if you just mention children He has have done the same sort of thing that or a piker?” ~ 
an enviable combination of paternal mie of these almosters in the life in Vil admit [ jumped. 1 felt like a 
pride and = good horse 


sense that 1s surance game do But he won't quit. — pikes | don't carry $100,000, Street Sign 
th listening to Not until he’s won.” [ 


WO “lve asked more than one of ’em that 
His nine-year-old boy, Bob the third, We asked Bob more specific questions question. But I 


never go after anyone (Continued from Page 33) 
is the pride of his heart and the joy as to how he produces business. “For unless | know the reason why that par urance fraternity 
of his life Onlv Bob doesn’t describe example,” he said, “the other day | was ticular person needs life insurance. And HT oconlh be eee bu watehinie veonl 
it yust that way “Vin hard-boiled with playing golf with a man and he hap I know that they can pay for it, too, on the street that the sien er Aa \ 
him,” savs Bob. “The other day | sent 9 pened to mention that business was none — before | talk to them. What’s the sense reat deal of STINE agi rset tat 
him on an errand to a neiehbor’s house too good with him, in fact, he'd just in selling a man something he can't pay osity, because of the fact that the line ne 
On his way down our steps he slipped borrowed twenty-five thousand. \ll I for?” ? : ‘ ‘ 


the bottom, ‘We do not sell insurance,’ 
caused people who were not aware of 


and fell. He came in limping and said said was ‘another hability—that’s tough,’ 


Gets Example 
he couldn't go on the errand because his Tle knows | sell life insurance. | didn’t 


, ‘Bob told me how Merle Summers and the close relationship between the in 
ley hurt 1 told him he was. yellow need to write a book to let him know he had developed the Moore & Sum surance companics and the trust com 
He was out of that house in a jiffy what | was driving at. | called him up mers agency. In the old days Bob used panies to stop and figure out why there 
and he went on the errand. He'd have a couple of days later; got him to come — to take care of the outside agents those 


was this relationship. 


one if his lee had been broken. When down to the office, and wrote him for a NN Don cuoh: extremely: valiable aves 


for outside the city of Boston. Merle used 
he vot back home we took a look at it) 9 policy which would cover the new labil 


to take care of the local end Now, the tising space is placed at the disposal and 
and he did have a tough looking leg ity When you really know people, agency has grown and both Bob and used for the good and advancement of 
skin scrapped off for about a foot. But you'll know when they need life insur Merle are spending most of their time life insurance people in’ general are 
not a whimper out of him. Now, that ancc Ii you've sold them your person- on personal production, showing their bound to take the matter seriously and 
kid’s learned something already that few ality, if you're their friend, the rest is agents that it can be done. \s Bob do some intensive thinking about just 
people learn as well as they should. He CaSsy. expressed it, “We aren't tryin’ to drive what the combination of a trust com 
won't quit till he drops. It’s that spirit He continued: “I never have trouble ’em to do . 


something we can’t do,” 


that makes some agents get the quota meeting people.” His is the kind of per- So the Moore 


pany and life insurance company can do 
& Summers agency — for them.” 





Selling Life Insurance 


has the biggest kind of a kick because 


The insured is happy in that he has done his 
duty; the beneficiaries learn that the world is 
not such a selfish place to live in after all; the 
company is pleased to add another name to 
the tens of thousands it has insured; and the 
agent has the satisfaction of knowing that he 
has fulfilled his supreme function of protect- 
ing the home and conserving the estate. 


MITCHELL MAY. 
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Let the Prospect Use His Kyes 


By JOHN E. HARRIS, Manager, Reading Branch, Continental Life of Wilmington 


With a background of thirteen years’ 
experience in marketing an internation- 
ally used office appliance the writer two 
ago found himself standing 
threshold of 


kind of business 


years upon 


the an entirely different 


the business of perpet- 
uatine human values. In making fhis 
change from what we shall call the tang- 
ible to the 


paramount 


intangible line of endeavor 


the thought in our mind was 


“le life insurance intangible or is it in 
a most essential commodity.” 


the 


=, 
reanly 


Webster’s interpretation of word 


tanvible is “perceptible to the touch; ca- 


pabl of being possessed or realized; 


lily apprehensible by the mind; real, 
ubstantial, evident.” 


The First Mental Step 


Our first mental step was to draw a 


fine line between the words tangible, in 


taneible and commodity. A commodity 
is “a convenience; accommodation; prof 
Surely, we rea 


all that. \n 


convenience and so is 


it: benefit; advantage.” 


med, life insurance is 


automobile is a 


life insurance during every stage of a 


man’s life \ typewriting machine can 
be “seen,” “touched” and so can a life 
insurance policy \ssuming a man to 


day purchases edibles, wearing apparel, 


home and other commodities too num 


us to mention, certainly it cannot be 


denied that he is doing that when he 
buvs life insurance—the only difference 
in the dates of the delivery of the 


nunodities. Vhis line of reasoning de 


veloped a permanent mental condition 


for us with the result that when present 


ine to the prospect an outline of the 
fundamentals of life insurance we do not 
talk about “unseen things,” but stress 


the intrinsic value of the policy; in othe: 


words, we “demonstrate” the policy as 
any sensible salesman should) demon 
rate a typewriter, or a washing ma 
hine or a can of the fifty-seven varic 


ver the counter. Our policy dem 
nstrations primarily are based on con 
benefits 


the 


the policy and its 


the 


facts 
are visible—in foreground of 


picture we paint such commod 


as food, clothing, furniture, homes 
biles 


the prospect 


auton Thus, we endeavor to make 


feel as though he were ac 


ually touching and secing these com- 
modities which are for his own use as 
vell as for the use of his loved ones 
ilter he has passed on. 

It is our firm conviction that the much 


talked-of “natural resistance” encoun- 


tered by the average life underwriter is 


lue to his own mental attitude toward 


1 


ife insurance. He has inherited the old- 


fashioned idea that life insurance is in 
tangible and must be sold as such. 
Henee, when he is compelled to over- 
come objections he continues to “talk 
n the air,” hoping that the “impression 
through the ear” will save the day for 
him. In many cases he will be victori- 


ous, but on the other hand a large per 
centage of cases could be pulled out of 
if the the 


t the typewriter 


agent would assume 


cash register or 
salesman and unpack his sample for a 
Practical demonstration. 


A Valuable Scrapbosk 
The writer has developed such a “dem 
onstrator” in the form of a scrapbook, 
size nine and one-half by twelve loose 
leat I. P. 
panion, in fact it has proved to be so 


Binder. It is our daily com 


helpful that when we are without it in 
the feel like 


the automobile demonstrator who started 


presence of a prospect we 


out to sell a car and discovered he had 


left the most important part of his prop- 


osition 4“t the store room. 


In this binder we have seevregated the 


different plans and indexed cach seetion 


so that it is convenient to to 


turn 
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monthly income, educational, lump sum, 


salary savines, business insurance, ete 


Lu dec I 


showing costs, Inventory 


statements have been prepared 


values and oth 


er desirable information on our preferred 


class, 20-payment life, and all) endow 

ments at ages ranging as follows: 21, 
25, 30, 35, 40, 45, and 50 It can be 
cen that these ledger statements can 


be demonstrated to the average 


prosp ct 


interviewed since our sales are confined 


to persons within that age range 


To illustrate: The front section of the 
demonstrator is devoted to monthly in 
come insurance based on our preferred 
class policy Ledger statements showing 
the functions performed by our MI. pol 
icy within the above mentioned age 
range are included In order to help 
the prospect visualize these Sp cifie 


functions we have used specimen month 


lv income checks furnished by the com 
pany Check No. 1) payable to Mrs 
John Jones each month during her life 
time; Check No. 2 to Mr. John Jones, 
in case of disability; Check No. 3 

John Jones at age 65 should he wish 1 
use his savines at that time; and Check 
No. 4in the form of a guaranteed month 


ly income at age 65 in lieu of lump sum 
settlement 

These checks are very conspicuous in 
the book—they look like real legal tend 
er and in the final analysis that is what 
the prospect wants to see even though 


he may net live to use it. Any stecess 
eood sales 


feel 


ful salesman will agree this is 


We like 
that which we contemplate purchasing. 


psychology. to see and 


The Monthly Income Demonstration 


the 
demonstrator we have pasted clippings, 


In the monthly income section of 


photos and other convincing data per 


taining to monthly income insurance. 


Kach day we are adding more and more 
convincing facts and figures to this sec 
tion as well as to the other sections of 


the demonstrator, so that we will be pre 


pared to meet the most. lo; ical objee 
tions not only by word of mouth but 
through the display of graphs, photo 
vraphs, news clippings, ete 

Just the other day the writer imte1 
viewed a good prospect for insurance 


He was obstinate and indicated his pret 
erence for high grade stocks and bonds 
He carried about $25,000 insurance and 
his net worth was approximately $50,000 
Married, children. Ee 


two high grade listed stocks 


two mentioned 


with which 


he had been fortunate during the past 
three years. Here we brought our dem 
onstrator into play. We might have 


talked to him Jonge, but he wasn’t intet 


ested in hearing—he wanted a “demon 


stration.” 

We showed him fluctuations of best 
stocks in) America, fluctuations of 
100 per cent. safe bonds. We asked him, 
“Despite your satisfactory experience 
with the two stocks in question, do you 
have the courage to tell us that you can 
afford to defy the law of average and 
your wile and children to the in 
evitable 2?” We didn’t him a chance 
to come back with an argument, but con 
tinued to demonstrate. We did this with 
every news clipping, photograph and 
vraph in that section until he was con 
vinced and gave 
$200 monthly wife 

The other demonstra 
tor are equally as well prepared to meet 


also 


expose 


VIVE 


us his application for a 
income policy for his 


sections of out 


objections In the business insurance 
section we have developed a convineing 
demonstration of the value of this class 


of insurance. 


Demonstrates What Procrastination 


Does 






Several davs agro we Cann across an 
obituary notice containine the name. of 
ene of onr prospects. THe had told us 
he would buy six months henee—-we wsed 
all the persuasion in our power without 
avail. His card was found in our pros 
pect file It shows two ealls had heen 
made on this fellow. whose own words 
are recorded Will buy i months 
henes He is dead, but hi card and 
obituary notice are pasted in our dem 
onstrator We sold a $5000 policy to 


» similar proscrastinator bv demonstat 


in’ the futilitv of “doine it tomorrow.” 
In laving a foundation for our ageney 
perations in this section we have en 
deavored to stay within the reolm= of 
linar business procedure \\ had 
been trained to recoenize and apnly « 


principle: { the re 
the which 
we had been eneaved and we conld rat 


fundamental 


ton 


ularly conduct of business in 


b swerved from onr convietior when 


we entered the life insurance field. P 


ness is business the world er ond hn 
mo onature hasn’t changed much 
the heotnnin of tire 
With the full realizs n that 1 ' 
surance is the bigcest hisis a’ 
rld we had no hesitaneyv in lispla 
in ind advertisin uwrow es mo sofe 


7 
, a 
and sane merchandising lines. The wi 


rd 


“intangible” had no plac 


in our voeabu- 
be confused 
had some- 


lary—we simply would not 


by the word for we knew we 


thing to sell—in fact, the most tangible 
something ever offered to the buying 
public. Our plan of operation revolved 
around that conerete something to sell 
with the result that today we use it not 
as an experiment but as a definite and 


successful working program 


Agency Only Two Years Old 


The Reading agency of the Continen 
tal was established about two years ago 
We started to build) our business as 


would an automobile dealer, shoe met 
chant, department store owner, or bank 
Inv’ Institution \ carefully list 
of several thousand names was cireutar 
ived announcine the that 


sel cted 


fact Continen 


tal we well established and fully 
equipped to render a highly specialized 
Insurance service Not a reply was re 
ceived, but “bread cast upon the waters 
drifts around a long time before it. re 


turns cake” so 
Our 


Ww 

step was 
the different 
the city 


were not 
to cl 
professi 
Doctors were 


discouraged 
issify and circu 
nal men of 
first on the list 
The substance of this letter was written 
“in their own language” and our. story 
was built around our preferred class pol 
icy—a careful selection of and ré 
sultant reduction in rate and 
costs. This letter pulling 


next 
larize 


risks 
mortality 
“possessed 
power.” 

The day after the first 
tor letters was mailed one 


bitch of doc 
nul of the leading 
physicians of the city walked into out 


office with our letter in his hand ond 
said: “IT have been looking for this kind 
of insurance for a long time: tell me 
more about at.’ He bought $5,000 be 
fore he left our office. Later on he was 


appointed as one of our examiners and 
he is numbered amone our 
The contact we established with this man 
has been worth ten times the cost of 
our entire advertising program for 1925 
The same letter produced $25,000 from 
mother well known surge 
the first case 


he St boosters 


on a short time 
abter 


Circularizes Many Classes 

Then 
ch revyvinien 
pl a lling 
their own 


were 


we circularized dentists, 
and other profe 
them a story built around 
life—the resules 
here it should 


lawyers, 
ssional peo 
situations in 
eratifvine Richt 
ated that cireular letters are inef 
fective unl followed up by the under 
writer \ ord of every letter mailed 
from this office is kept for the daily use 
of the writer and other members of 
agency \s quickh 
on the recipients and associate 
with the letter which he 
from us We look upon 
our “advance agents” o1 

their job is to put the 
“natural resistance” of 


be st 
ree 


our 
as possible we ce] 
our visit 
has received 
our letters as 
ambas adors 
skids under 
the prospect 
frame of 
him 
“planning an attack in 
are not problematical know 


she 
and 
mind 
The results 


keep him in 
until we can interview 
of this sort of 


a rece ptive 


advance 





exactly what to « pect if we do our 
share of the missionary work 
Periodically we circularize every im 
portant line of business—selecting, of 
course, the names of important heads of 
the diffe rent concerns We trv not te 
let our circularizing lax too much Phe 
purpose of our scheme is to keep a steady 
stream of letters flowine from our office 
lv selected and classified n 
ind) business peopl Even 
f ne a nN pr ndluce i de llar’s 
rth of business it is good psvchol 
from the standpoint of the underwrite1 
Kach mor ur secret nlace 
ur lesk 1 | I i nts | u le 
fers and hy Re , ! ] Ic is f 
ee the ; sibl 
be sona i l \ 
nie is¢ 
ntiune n Pa Of 
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Is Non-Medical Insurance a Success? 


By JOHN R. LARUS, Associate Actuary, Phoenix Mutual, Hartford 


About a year and a half ago, non- 
medical insurance made its appearance in 
this country. The problem that presents 
itself at this time is whether the inno- 
vation is meeting with success or failure. 
Before attempting to discuss this ques 
tion, however, it would be well to pause 
a moment and review briefly the history 
of the movement. 

Quite a few years have passed since 
Canadian companies took up the issu- 
ance of policies without medical examin- 
ation. They were induced to take this 


step very largely as a counter-attack to 
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the movement on the part of many medi- 
cal examiners toward raising the stand- 
ard charge for medical examinations. Jn 
the United States no such motive was 
present, but on the other hand it has 
for some years been recognized that 
small policies are being written at a loss, 
because of overhead. The five dollars 
which is commonly paid as a medical 
fee assumes relatively quite a large de- 
gree of importance on one of these small 
policies, and a method that saves the 
company this fee without unduly raising 
the mortailty fell on listening ears. 

over their 
records and obtained the percentage of 


So companies went back 


examination 
brought to light facts damaging to the 
risk, that would otherwise have remained 
undiscovered. It was determined that if 
risks under age forty-five were accepted 
as standard and incorporated in the body 
of standard policy holders, the mortality 
of this particular group would probably 
be raised not over 2 per cent. It ap- 
peared, however, that these medically 
discovered 


cases where the medical 


become much 
more numerous as the age of the appli- 
cant increased, so that for ages over 
forty-five the general mortality would be 
increased considerably more than 2 per 
cent, and accordingly, most companies 
have made forty-five, or at most, fifty, 
the limiting age for non-medical insur- 


imipairments 


ance, 
Question of Fraud 


The question of fraud was also to be 
considered. There might be applicants 


who realized that they could not pass 
a medical examination and yet could ob- 
tain insurance if they concealed certain 
facts in filling out a non-medical appli- 
cation. The companies felt, however, 
that the increased responsibility put up- 
on the agent as an underwriter would 
suffice in practically climinating this 
class, and apparently this confidence of 
the companies has been fully justified. 
As a matter of fact, the increase in re- 
sponsibility of the agent made him even 
more particular in selecting risks than 
he was when a medical examination was 
to be called for, and it is generally felt 
that the class of risks now being granted 
non-medical insurance is somewhat bet- 
ter than that previously issued standard 
This 
previously been 
reached in Canada, where for some years 


insurance on medical examination. 
same conclusion had 
the mortality on those insured without 
examination has proved at least as fav- 
orable as that on applicants actually ex- 
amined. 

The practice in Canada at the present 
time, while not uniform, is very simi- 
lar to that in the United States. In 
England they have been issuing what 
they call non-medical insurance for many 
years, and on policies of large 
On the other hand, it must be 
borne in mind that in England a policy 


quite 
amounts. 


may be contested at any time in its ex 


istence, whereas in the United States, 
companies are restricted in their period 
of contesting a policy to one, or at most, 
two years. In England, moreover, when 
an application is received without a med- 
ical examination, it is usually 
panied, particularly in policies of large 
amounts, by a statement from the family 
physician of the applicant. For these 
two reasons, the situation of the two 
countries is hardly comparable. 


accoln- 


With the field man, the non-medical 
idea seems to have been received fav- 
orably. When we consider that over 
one-third of the policies issued are for 
$2,000 or less, it is not hard to realize 
the great saving in the agent’s time 
in the avoidance of the necessity of 
bringing applicant and medical examiner 
together. One company after another 
has taken up the idea, until now about 
eighty American companies are writing 
non-medical insurance. 


A Real Problem 


When one, however, desires to obtain 
the cost of the extra mortality, if any, 
due to the lack of medical examination, 
and compare this loss with the saving 
in medical fees, he is faced with a real 
problem; for while the five dollar fee 
is saved at the incipience of the policy, 
mortality may be 
throughout the lifetime of the policy, so 


the extra spread 
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that it is hardly fair to think that be- 
cause the first year and a half has evi- 
denced no increase in mortality over 
medically examined lives, the whole five 
dollars has been saved by the company 
to be put against the high overhead in 
issuing policies in small units. On the 
other hand, it is extremely gratifying to 
learn that the companies are in general 
experiencing very satisfactory mortality 
rates on their non-medical business, and 
are finding a negligible number of cases 
where the applicant would not have been 
found insurable had he been examined. 
It is also gratifying to see that the de- 
clension ratio is in general lower than 
that previously found on medically ex- 
amined business, indicative possibly of 
the careful pre-selection being exerted 
by the field men. 

Canadian companies were slow in al- 
lowing disability income benefits to be 
incorporated in policies issued without 
For the most part, 
American companies have been liberal 
in this particular, and while it is really 
too early yet to make any authoritative 
statement, it appears that their confi- 
dence has not been misplaced and _ that 
the rate of disability on these non-medi- 
cal cases has been entirely satisfactory. 

All in all, it looks as though non- 
medical insurance has come to stay. It 


medical examination. 


has been retarded in its growth by the 
slowness on the part of some states to 
make necessary modifications in their 
laws, and even yet the situation in this 
particular is not entirely satisfactory. 
Future Extension of Limits 

If non-medical insurance has proved 
itself sound and practicable, the question 
naturally arises as to the probable fu- 
ture extension of limits. When policies 
of $2,000 or less are written without ex- 
amination, we find an average policy of 
about $1,400; so that the five dollar medi- 
cal saving represents a saving of about 
three dollars and a half per thousand. 
This in itself allows for an extra mor- 
tality, because of unrevealed 
ments, of around five per cent. a year 
when we consider the average lifetime 
of a policy. If, however, we raise the 


limit from $2,000 to $5,000, we are then 
admitting in addition a class of policy 


with an average policy of around $3,500 
and a corresponding saving of a dollar 
and a half per thousand because of the 
medical fee. This takes care of only 
about 2 per cent. mortality, while if we 
should consider raising the limit to $10,- 
000, we would then take in policies be- 
tween $5,000 and $10,000 with an average 
of probably $7,500 and a saving in medi- 
cal fees that would take care of only 
about one per cent. extra mortality. It 
can readily be seen that there is a point 
beyond which it is impossible to go if 
we still wish to provide for a 2 per cent. 
extra mortality because of impairments 
unrevealed except by medical examina- 
tion. For the same reason, it is improb- 
able that the upper age limit can be 
much raised without loss, for when we 
allow insurance to be issued at the up- 
per ages, we are running a much greater 
risk of including impairments that can 


impair- 


(Continued on Page 69) 
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Selling Income Where it is Needed 


By DANIEL J. FRAZIER, Travelers, Hartford 


On September 1, 1920, I entered into 
contract with the Travelers as a full 
time agent. Previous to this I had 
made good selling electrical equipment 
to stores and hotels, always making the 
quota assigned to me by the company. 

3efore signing with the Travelers I 
wanted to be certain that I had a full 
knowledge of what I had to offer to my 
prospects and the Travelers assured me 
that I would have the necessary train- 
ing. Having had about twenty-four 
years of experience at that time in sell- 
ing teas, coffees, groceries and electric 
machinery, I knew that a proper knowl- 
edge of insurance was what I wanted. 
I went through a ten weeks’ training 
course and passed examination, having 
secured a certificate signed by the offi- 


cers of the training school. My years 
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of experience in social welfare work call- 
ing on widows and_ assisting them 
through our charity organization had 
taught me much. I did not need much 
training to know what insurance would 
do for the protection of a man’s chil- 
dren in event of his death. 

The Travelers have fourteen different 
lines of insurance but the life insurance 
was what interested me most and of 
which I have made a special study. Trust 
agreements attached to life policies 
where there are children are what I am 
offering to my prospects and clients. It’s 
real protection, and when I can sit down 
and talk things over with a married man 
and his family it is then that I can 
analyze the situation. 

What Most Appeals 

I often ask a man if he would go to 
his doctor and tell him he was sick and 
have medicine prescribed for him and 
expect that he would take it before the 
doctor would analyze his situation. The 
reply would be the same in all cases, 
“No, I would not.” Then I would say, 
why would you leave your wife a lump 
sum, say ten or fifteen thousand, not 
knowing how long she was going to live 
after you had passed away and not make 
any provision for your children. 


In my six years of experience talking 
to men I have found that by arranging 
a program with the insurance money left 
over a period of years with a monthly, 
semi-annual or annual income provision 
appeals to most men. Have also found 
that a man will build up a program 
where he will not continue to buy when 
insurance is left in a lump sum. Most 
men feel that they never had ten or 
fifteen thousand in a lump sum them- 
selves, cannot see where it is good judg- 
ment to leave it to their wives and chil- 
dren. With a trust agreement it is quite 


el re 63) Th 





In Jones's Shoes 


made the 








different and as one man 
statement that he could under this form 
leave to his family what he would like 
to have them have had he lived. 

“In Jones’s Shoes” 

I have been asked by The Gold Book 
to tell something about the circular | 
have sent so effectively to married men 
with a family of children less than 16 
years old. The circular is called “Tn 
Jones’s Shoes.” It tells of the perplex 
ities of Mr. Jones, a successful dentist, 
38 years old, married, two sons and a 
He is a self-made man and 
His worries are 


daughter. 
married while young. 
not of the present, as his income is a 
good one, his clientele strong, but of 
the future. 

The circular then goes on to tell how 
his family can continue to live comfort- 
ably after he is gone by an income in- 
surance proposition. He accepts the op- 
portunity to bring this about by insur- 
ance, and the circular contains a letter 
which Jones has written expressing his 
satisfaction. The letter follows: 

My income for life policy gives 
me a splendid feeling of security for 
myself in later years and for my 
family in event of my death. 

The money for the premium, I put 
away separately cach week so do not 
miss it when the payment becomes 
due. There have been many times 
during the year when I have taken 
trips the expense of which I would 
have considered too much had I not 
felt that I was saving for the future 
just by having the income policy. 

It is a wonderful thing to know 
that one’s family is protected in case 
of the loss of the head of the house- 
hold; and it is doubly pleasant when 
the thought of death does not enter, 
but one knows that he himself too, 
may reap the benefit in later life. 

It seems to me that this policy is 
simply a systematic saving now to be 
returned as a steady income in the 
years when the desire or ability to 
work must needs be lessened. Dur- 


ing the years between there is the 
protection of a good insurance. 

It is a great policy for a young 
married business man. 

Hoping you may find something 
herein to please you and at least a 
grateful acknowledgment of my pol- 
icy, | am, yours truly, ete. 


The Agreement 


The circular winds up as follows: 

“You are not Mr. Jones, and his shoes 
will not fit you. Your profession, your 
family, your earning capacity, your age 
and your future may hold no parallel. 
But some things are certain. You have 
a name. You may or may not have life 
insurance. You are somehow occupied. 
You have a family, if it’s only a family 
of one. You are old enough. You have 
a future which depends upon your pres- 
ent conditions. In other words, you too 
are facing a problem, though it is differ- 
ent from Mr. Jones’s. 

“IT can help you solve that problem 
just as I helped Mr. Jones and a great 
many other Mr. Joneses (of course you 
know that is not his real name). I want 
you to be the next Mr. Jones, but your 
name is the only information I have. | 
have no psychic powers nor healing 
salves, and I cannot solve your problem 
until I know what it is. Nor can I, on 
the other hand, furnish you with the 
information from which you can 
your own. I need an 
sonal and private. 1 

” 
soon. 


S¢ Ive 
interview, per 
am going to eall 


Results of Circular 
very married man with a family and 
where the children are under 16 years of 
ave should read the booklet “In Jones's 
Shoes.” This story is an actual case of 





How Woup You FEEL IF Y 
in MR.JONESS SHOES? 


a dentist in Hartford who had a problem 
and did not know how to solve it until 
we had arranged a program for him in 
the form of a trust agreement. These 
booklets are sent to prospects about 
three or four days before the call is 
made. The results from them have in- 
creased my business so that it is in- 
creasing each year. If more life insur- 
ance agents would take the trouble to 
arrange a program and talk protection 
to their prospects instead of lump sum 
insurance they would not only keep out 
competition but continue to build a very 
profitable and satisfactory clientele. It 
seems to me that the life insurance com- 
panies should have men who know how 
to sell and arrange programs and who 
are familiar with advertising and have 
had actual selling experience to assist 
and instruct new agents at weekly con- 
ferences so that the economic good 
would be derived from life insurance. 

Many times my interviews are not 
made with the intention of a sale, but 
to see if I cannot assist in arranging 
the insurance that a man already has. 
I have many letters from my friends 
who state how satisfied they are with 
their protection. There are also very 
few lapses. 

Having had about fifteen years ex- 


perience in teaching Sunday school and 
assisting men who are on parole to 
stage a comeback at the Connecticut 
State Prison and having had interviews 
with hundreds of young men, I have 
found they have lost their fathers or 
mothers when quite young and were 
thrown on their own resources without 
the necessary means to enable them to 
have education. I feel that by arrang- 
ing trust agreements for a man’s family 
that the money left to provide educa- 
tion, comfort and necessities will pre- 
vent want and crime and that the young- 
er generation will have a better oppor- 
tunity to become better citizens. 





Program Simplicity 
(Continued from Page 35) 
will purchase, approximately on a 
10% _ basis. 
Page 6 
A few lines presenting a motivat- 


ing summary, possibly something 
like this: 
“This program will assure that 


what you have begun will be com- 
pleted, that your personal obliga- 
tions will be fulfilled, and that Mrs. 
Doe, through your foresight, will be 
enabled to provide for the education 
of your son and your little daugh- 
ter, to maintain the old home for 
them until they are grown and have 
established homes of their own, and 
to live in comfort, herself, peace- 
fully to the end.” 

Some may prefer to consolidate some 
of the above items on a smaller number 
of pages. 

A Chart 

Frequently the typed program is set 
up in the form of a chart. (See Page 35.) 

Such a chart will be followed by a 
statement of the amounts required, how 
they are to be paid, ete., or the amounts 
may be included in the chart. 

In connection with income settlements, 
it may sometimes be desirable to state 
definitely details showing the settle- 
ments will work. But great care should 
be exercised to avoid complicating the 
program with confusing details. The 
more of these there are the harder it 
will be to make the program clear, the 
longer it will take, and, in most cases, 
the more difficult it will be to hold the 
client’s interest. 

Of course, there are a few underwrit- 
ers whose success with involved pro- 
grams might seem to contradict all we 
have said. I recently saw a 50-page 
document—a program and a discussion 
of it—which resulted in the securing of 
a large policy. I am sure, however, that 
the average agent would not succeed with 
such an extensive document. 


Present Urgent Needs 

Of course, there is no standard or 
hard-and-fast method of arranging the 
program. Each person will work out 
plans that suit his own procedure. Yet, 
one thing is certain—for the average 
agent, simplicity and brevity will prove 
to be assets; involved details and great 
length will be liabilities. 

In most cases it is far better to pre- 
sent only one need or two needs at a 
time, the most urgent ones. A complete 
program will be the result of several 
different “sales,” a process of building 
gradually from foundation to roof. A 
house can’t be built in a day. 





When a farmer pays $1,000 for a horse, 
$500 for a cow, $300 for a hog and $100 
for a sheep, he has tomorrow in mind. 
For precisely the same reason, he will 
buy life insurance if you present it 
properly. 





THREE KINDS OF SALESMEN 

1. One who does. 

2. One who wishes he had done it. 

3. One who promises to. 

Let’s all get into Class No. 1—Detroit 
Bulletin. 

Keep your head cool—your feet warm 
—and your mind busy.—Detroit Bulletin. 
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Sprained B 


One of the most courageous agents in 
America, a man of iron nerve, who has 
been able to write a considerable num 
ber of applications despite a physical in 
firmity, is Chappell Peake, who repre 
sents the New York Life in Hankins, 
N. Y Mr. Peake injured his back in 
such a way that he could navigate only 
with extreme difficulty, but as soon as 
he was able to sit up he started writing 
insurance and his indomitable — spirit 


caught the fancy of the town and imany 

















Chapell Peake 


people came to him with their applica 
tions. 

When he was well enough to go out, 
he started selling immediately, despite 
the fact that his physical condition made 
it impossible for him to spend much 
time cach day soliciting. However, he 
made every minute count. 

His Story 

Mr. Peake was asked to tell his story 
for the Gold Book, and said: 

“Was born in 1896 on a farm where 
I was raised. After completing my pre 
liminary education in ‘the little red 
schoolhouse’ at Peabrook, N. x. | en- 
tered high school at Hancock, N.Y. 
During my four years there | completed 
the regular four year course and a teach 
ers’ training class course. Then IT taught 
school for one term, and worked at vari 
ous occupations, including a position 
under the Civil Service in the War De 
partment at Washington, D. C., until J 
entered the army in May, 1917. IT served 
in France from the latter part of Au- 
gust to the first of July following. 

“Upon my return home IT helped my 
father on the farm until winter set in: 
then I returned to Washington, D. C., 
where I again worked in the War De 
partment for about a year and five 
months, during which time I married. 
Not being satisfied with the difference 
between income and out-go there I re- 
turned to my home, where I again took 
up teaching, which occupation | 
ince followed 


have 


Becomes An Agent 
‘About two vears ago | accepted the 
wzeney for the U. S. Fidelity & Guar- 


ack Didn’t Deter Peake 


anty Co. and this year, on May 2nd, 
when remitting the premium on my life 
insurance, [| decided that perhaps I might 
be able to write a little life insurance 
during the summer months. | accord- 
ingly asked for an appointment as agent 
on part-time contract with the New York 
Life, which was promptly granted. 

“1 ‘carefully read all instructions and 
literature sent me by the company and 
as soon as | received my rate book and 
blanks, | made use of my first Satur- 
day afternoon by writing two applica- 
tions, one for $5,000 and one for $2,000. 
On Sunday afternoon 1 sprained my 
back and was confined to my bed for 
nearly three wecks and since that time 
1 was hardly able to walk or drive sy 
car until August 1, and today I feel 
quite improved. | was able to get out 
to work my insurance only a couple of 
hours at a time and then only one or 
two days a week. However, between 
June Sth and August 1, | have written 
twenty applications for a total of $40,000. 
Most of this work has been done among 
iny friends and acquaintances. | now 
have quite a list of prospects awaiting 
my next call to ‘sign on the dotted line.’ 
loam voing out again this afternoon. 

Reasons for Success 

“T think I owe my success chiefly to 
a careful perusal of the instructions as 
furnished by the company, a whole- 
hearted belief in life insurance, and the 
will to do. The thing that has chiefly 
handicapped me was my physical inabil- 
ity to ‘vo after it’ more than once or 
twice a week and then for only part of 
a day. 

“One of my policyholders called on me 


at my request just after I was able to 
sit up in a chair and before she left she 
had signed an application for $5,000. 
“One method of procedure that I have 
found very successful is to get the pros- 
pect to state about how much he or she 
ought to be able to save in a year, then 


proceed to explain the chief benefits of 
one or more types of policies, being very 
conservative of the statements made so 
hat when resorting to the pencil and 
figures they will show even better than 
my estimates and by that time the pros- 
pect becomes an applicant for the 
amount that his annual savings will pur- 
chase. 

“Of course, different prospects have to 
be handled in various ways, but this 
method will prove very successful with 
a large percentage of the prospects.” 


Selling Six Doctors _ 
Who Run a Hospital 


Recently, considerable publicity has 
been given by the Bankers Life Co. of 
lowa to the sale of life insurance to a 
number of men who own the Wichita 
Falls Clinic Hospital, Wichita Falls, 
Texas. 

The insurance was written by the V. 
Rk. Henderson agency of the Bankers’ 
Life at Wichita Falls. In discussing the 
sale, Mr. Henderson said to the Gold 
s00k: “It was made as follows: 

“We cultivated and gained the confi- 
dence of the doctors first, we sought out 
their needs for insurance; helped to plan 
it for them, and when the time came 
when the need was present, we closed 
the deal. There are six men who own 
the hospital on whose lives we placed 
the insurance, but there are twelve doc- 
tors associated together in the operation 
of the hospital and clinic, all of whom 
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mission of the 


schools. 


managers. 
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IN NEWARK 


Our course in Life Underwriting 


will be given for the third year— 


1. The course is endorsed by the Joint Com- 
National Underwriter’s 
Association and the United Y. M. GC. A. 


2. It has been approved by the Newark Un- 
derwriter’s Association. 


3. We are assured the continued enthusi- 
astic support of the general agents and 


1. 237 men have already taken the course. 


r . . . 
3. There is an increasing demand. 


UNITED Y. M. C. A. SCHOOLS 


- Newark, New Jersey 


Opening Lecture 7:30 P. M., October 4th 
CLARK H. DENISON, Director 








are protected with our Special Profes 
sional Man’s Policy, together with a 
number of nurses and assistants. There 
was nothing spectacular about this sale, 
nothing out of the ordinary selling. It 
was just plain hard work, backed by a 
desire on our part to serve the doctors 
who serve humanity, to protect the fan 
ilies of these men who are too busy in 
their work to think of personal affairs. 

“In my humble opinion the profes 
sional man who is a success, or who is 
making his start, is the best life insu 
ance prospect, for life insurance, prop 
erly placed on his life, will leave his 
mind free to go on in his chosen work, 
and give to the world the best that is in 
him, while his estate is ever present to 
replace his brain power from an earning 
standpoint. To his family a successful 
doctor can not be replaced, but life in- 
surance comes nearer than any other 
thing to replacing his earning ability, for 
his family. This sale was made with 
these facts in mind and given to these 
men. 


What Men Want to Be Remembered By 


“The Bible tells us that the greatest 
thing in the world is love. In my opin 
ion life insurance is the application of 
love to business sense—our love for 
others carried beyond the grave. What 
man is there among us who holds no 
yearning to be remembered kindly after 
he has gone to the world beyond, re 
membered not only for the good he has 
done humanity, especially if his life work 
has been along such channels, but to be 
remembered as a loving father? With 
as may be his reputation in the com 
munity, the professional man is just a 
daddy in his home.” 





Wells College | 


Classes Income | 








Recently insurance was written on the 
senior, sophomore and junior classes of 
Wells College, the members of which 
each purchased $1,000 of insurance, pay 
able to their Alma Mater as an endow 
ment fund. 

Miss Elizabeth Essick, president of 
senior class, made the following state 
ment in her address: 

“T am afraid that our class has been 
rather noted for breaking tradition—for 
during our four years here more than 
one custom has been roughly pushed 
aside. But now, just to prove that we 
really have no aversion to them, we are 
leaving college with the ardent hope that 
we have started one precedent. lor, in 
grateful appreciation of all that Wells 
has done for us and means to us, the 


members of the class have taken out lile 


insurance which is made payable to thi 


college. It is our wish that all the classes 


which follow us will do the same thins 
that Wells may have a steady accumu 


lating resource to be drawn upon as 


President Macmillan sees fit.” 
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Should a Woman Agent Take 


Important Civic Positions? 
By LAURA E. HELLER, New England Mutual, Cleveland 


lor ten years I have been selling life 
insurance. My clientele is mixed, rang- 
ing from the modest worker to the 
daughter of the richest man in Cleve- 
land. I sell both women and men. 

My introduction to club and organiza- 
tion work was with the suffrage party 
in Cleveland and dates some time back. 
Before we had the vote | did volunteer 
work with the suffrage party and with 
other college girls passed out leaflets to 
the crowd while the experienced women 
spoke to the crowd from automobiles. 

The presidency of the League of 
Women Voters of Cleveland was of- 
fered to me. This is a large and pow- 
erful organization, educational in charac- 
ter. | accepted it and served. My term 
has just been completed, for which I 
am glad, as now | have more time to 
sell life insurance, which to me offers 














Laura E. Heller 


quite enough in the way of adventure. 
| am very happy in being with the New 
England Mutual Life. 


Civic Positions 

| have been asked whether it is desir- 
able for a life insurance agent to as- 
sume such duties outside of her regular 
work of selling life insurance; whether 
in brief a woman gains or loses more 
by becoming actively engaged in civic 
work, especially being head of an im- 
portant club or similar organization. 

In most large cities there are many 
civic organizations and members inter- 
ested in civic betterment have had a 
large share in bringing about progres- 
sive and constructive developments of 
which cities boast. Such activities offer 
opportunities for usefulness, provide 
recreation and make very valuable con- 
tracts for the salesman. Of course, it 
is possible in five minutes to get on 
committees that will take five years to 
get off of, for if one gets a reputation 
for being an active worker and doing a 
good job, every organization in town has 
a niche for such an individual. 


Contacts Are Pleasant 


If any particular movement is inter- 
esting and a piece of work is creditably 
and promptly done, a pleasant and de- 
sirable contact has been made, Each 
time such a performance is repeated, 
more contacts are made and as repeti- 
tion is said to be reputation, the depend- 
able worker soon acquires something 
worth having. Friendly relations are es- 
tablished with a great many people and 


When life insurance is mentioned the 


salesman is remembered. The publicity 
given to activities of civic organizations 
includes the volunteer worker and fa- 
miliarizes the public with the name of 
the insurance salesman. 

It is really wiser to avoid chairman- 
ships of large organizations as_ they 
make such great demands on one’s time 
and entail tremendous responsibility. 
However, if accepting a chairmanship is 
unavoidable, it is possible to do a good 
job, develop some new leaders, and then 
step out, leaving the honorary place to 
some one else and finding satisfaction in 
expressing one’s interest in occasionally 
doing a piece of work. The contacts 
have been made with which it is easier 
to make very, very many appointments 
by telephone because relations with 
many people in many places have been 
established. 

Work can be done among congenial 
and selected people. Like the farmer, 
we know it takes time to grow a good 
crop, but if we use our ability as a 
“cultivator” there will surely be a crop. 

Charm and Personality 


Now to revert to the subject of life 
insurance itself and the personality and 
opportunities of the agent, man or 
woman. 

Sir James M. Barrie his delightful 
play, “What Every Woman Knows,” in 
which Maude Adams starred years ago 
and in which Helen Hayes is now star- 
ring, has written much about that clus- 
ive quality known as charm. 

For instance, his heroine defines it in 
this way: “If you have charm you don’t 
need anything else. And if you don’t 
have it it doesn’t matter much what else 
you have.” 

Some life insurance 
gloomy moments 


salesmen in their 
dwell on their own 
fancied lack of “charm” or personality, 
attributing the success of a co-worker 
to his or her possession of those envi- 
able qualities, when perhaps the success- 
ful salesman has no better equipment in 
the way of personality or contact but 
does have a full measure of that active 


quality perseverance and the right 
“mental attitude.” 
Almost every life insurance salesman 


“mental 
as indescribable 
really much more im- 
portant to a salesman. If we are in 
good health and at ease mentally, we 
will present the good front that it is re- 
quired in successful salesmanship and 
our attitude will be positive; we will be- 
lieve that regardless of the time of year 

whether it is vacation time or holiday 
season—there are always people who can 
buy life insurance, and enough to keep 
us busy. We will keep in mind the idea 
of expressing ourselves pleasantly and 
differently, and acquire knowledge of all 
phases of life insurance—believing that 
knowledge of itself is not power but is 
converted into power by ceaseless activ- 
ity and a wise direction of all our en- 
ergies. 


Planning the Day’s Work 


And so a day’s work is planned. The 


at one time or another mentions 
attitude.” It is almost 
as “charm” but 


large department stores maintain “Ad- 
vancement Departments” and banks and 
trust companies have well organized 
“New Business Departments,” so the 
wide-awake life insurance salesman 
does not overlook the advantage gained 
by having new people on the list for 


each day’s work. An attitude of success 
carries one through the door that is a 
trifle difficult to open, and we begin the 
day by calling on a new prospect. This 
plan insures new business ahead and 
gives sufficient time to work out pro- 
grams for individual cases. While mak- 
ing this first call on a new prospect, 
our enthusiasm for life insurance is 


Name of Woodrow Wilson 


Proved Talisman in Sale 
By ANNE RUSSELL DALEY, 


Equitable Life A 


Dear Gold Book: 

_So you want me to tell in 

tional form how I have 
? take it 


conversa- 
sold an inter- 
esting case? | you want the 
truth without color or embroidery, and 
hard as that may be for a life insurance 
salesman, | give you the following cold- 
blooded facts: 

In talking to my manager one day, 
who, by the way, is a black Republican, 
he said: “I believe you can sell some 
insurance to Peter Stirling.” (Peter 
Stirling—though that is not his real 
name—is a man of importance in the 
economical and financial world.) 

“What makes you think so?” 

“Well, you are an admirer of Wood- 
row Wilson, and you know how loyal 
he is to Wilson, and the work he did 
during the war to back him up in his 
policies. I have tried to sell him and 
ro could, so I will give you a card to 
lim. 


asked. 


Seeing Woodrow Wilson’s Friend 


My manager, bless his great heart, is 
a casual soul, and more intuitive than 
logical. In spite of questioning, he 
vouchsafed no further information. So 
with this flimsy foundation on which to 
work, | took the card without enthusi 
asm, and kept it for a week before I 
decided to call on Woodrow Wilson’s 
friend. Then I said to myself, “I might 
as well get this over with and go through 
the motions so I can at least tell the 
manager | called on him. Just how | 
am to luge Woodrow in without looking 
silly, | do not know.” 

I never felt more colorless or more in 
different as to an outcome, but I was 
ushered into Mr. Stirling’s presence 
without a thought in my mind except to 
get it over with as quickly as possible. 


“Mr. Stirling, Mr. Homans has asked 
me to call on you in regard to life in 
surance. However, | have felt that it 


was hardly worth while 


to take up your 
time, as | assume from 


your experience 


aroused and under the fire of opposition 
and collision of opinion a new spirit is 
quickened, daring and accomplishing 
greater things. 

We usually have the names of several 
policyholders on the list and it is easy 
to keep in touch with them by doing it 
regularly as part of a day’s work. We 
know of their progress in business or 
professions—they are grateful for our 
interest and suggest that we call on their 
friends, and if we have arranged a pro- 
gram, we are on hand to carry it 6ut. 
Luncheon time is valuable and often 
plans are made for lunching with pros- 
pects, to secure information needed in 
making up something to be submitted 
later, or in making new contacts. 

By carefully planning ahead Saturday 
may be a very profitable day. It is a 
free day for a He teachers and one can 


have two or three interviews as well as 
medical examinations in the salesman’s 
office; thereby securing business that is 


persistent and remunerative. 

At the end of each day the calls and 
interviews are re Prone all data secured 
is written down and profits for the day’s 
work noted. With work well planned, 
cight calls will produce at least three 
interviews and several appointments for 
the future. 

Working up a 


clientele is not left to 


chance but is a definite problem and in 
an industrial city where occasionally 
there is some recession in business, it 


is extremely valuable to have close con- 
tacts with all sorts of people in all kinds 
of business, so that if one line is quiet 
the selling of life insurance goes on just 
the same without any noticeable differ- 
ence. 

. 


ssurance Society, New York 


and contacts in the social and financial 
world that you have no doubt completed 
your insurance program, and have pro- 
tection for your family, your other obli- 


gations and your inheritance taxes.” 
I realized how negative I was and 
making an easy opportunity for him to 


prepare my exit, but I didn’t give a con- 
tinental. 

“No. I have not done anything 
inheritance taxes yet as I have 
waiting for the Frick decision,” 

Lugging in a Name 

Thereupon, he and I launched into a 
dissertation on the subject of legisla- 
tion along estate and inheritance lines, 


about 
been 
he said. 


discussed the probabilities of their being 
reduced and both agreed that it was not 
Then he said: 


likely. 














Anne Russell Daley 


“You might send me some 
the cheapest thing you have.” 

“IT shall be very glad to do so,” 
to go, remarking, “I am very happy 
to have had this opportunity to meet 
you chiefly because of your splendid 
work during the war, and your attitude 
towards Woodrow Wilson, as I belong 
to the minority in my high regard for 
him.” 

ge: as a flash, he 
Sz uid, ‘How’s that ? 
manager is?” 

“Yes,” I said. “Did you ever hear of 
anyone who was as narrow and talked 
as ignorantly as he does on the subject, 
in spite of the fact he is one of the 
nicest men in the world, and we are all 
devoted to him.” 

“So am I,” he said, “but 


figures on 


and 
rose 


turned on me 
It is more 


and 
than your 


you tell him 


for me that one of the reasons | never 
bought insurance from him is that I 
thought if he ran his agency the wty he 


talks about Wilson that I was afraid to 
take insurance with him, but since he 
has sent me some one with intelligence 
on the subject, I feel differently.” 
Manager Was Intuitive After All 
All this in a joking way as he and 
Mr. Homans are the best of friends, all 
of which goes to show that the manager 
is intuitive, and not so wild as I thought 


when he gave me his ecard. 
On my way out, I turned and came 
back. “By the way, Mr. Sterling, have 


you been examined recently for life in- 

surance ?” 
“No, it has been some years since I 

took an insurance examination.” 

“Then, perhaps before making up fig- 
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ures, it would be more satisfactory, if 
8) 


agreeable to you, to have our doctors 
over you.” 

“Alt right, | have no objection.” So 
he made the date for 2 o’clock that aft- 
ernoon, and I had to do some hustling 
as it was then 1 o'clock. 

Could Get the Limit 

He passed a wonderfully good exami 
nation and a week later | called on him 
to tell him that -he could have our limit. 
I handed him a brief statement com 
paring 10-year term with ordinary life 
over a period of ten years with the re- 
mark, “Something tells me, Mr. Stirling, 
that you are a man who cannot be sold; 
that you do your own reasoning, and 
tnen buy, so | have made out this short 
statement without argument.” 

“You are right,” was In response. 


“Nothing annoys me as much as to have 
anyone try to persuade or argue ine 
into buying anything { especially dis 


like the aggressive methods of some in 
surance salesmen.” 

He looked over the statement and said 
he would take $100,000 ordinary life and 
$50,000 ten-year term I then added: 
“Since your age changed last week, I 
have taken the precaution to have the 
policies issued, and now it is purely a 
question Ol settlement in) a manner 
agreeable and convenient to you.” 

Some details as to beneficiary were 
, and on 
leaving, he said: “I like the way you 
have handled this. You have: not per- 
suaded or argued.” 

In the development of this interview 
which is almost verbatim, | trust I have 
brought out two points: First, that one 
never knows where the lightning may 
strike and should call on every prospect 
whether it looks encouraging or not. 
Second, in my own personal experience 
| have found that with the majority of 
people whom [| interview, the negative 
attitude in approach is nearly always 
productive, especially when adopted to 
wards men of large interests and ex 
perience They like to think they do 
their own thinking. 


discussed, settlement was made 





A Life Executive Insured 
For $1,336,000 








One of the heaviest insured life in- 
surance executives is Clarence FE. Linz, 
vice-president and treasurer of the 
Southland Life. He carries $1,336,000. 

Asked by The Gold Book why he had 
insured his life for that amount, he 
said: 

“For the same reasons, doubtless, that 
impel the prudent over all the land to 
insure their lives for less and for larger 


sums. Life insurance supplies both bal- 


last and a buoy to a growing estate and 
provides with equal certainty for the 
safety of an estate in litigation. 

“Tam physicall¢ fit, and this good for- 
tune enables me, through the medium 
of life insurance, to anticipate the fu- 
ture. Should I live to a ripened age, I 
may increase the value of my estate 
equal to the sum of my insurance. Life 
insurance enables me to make this pos- 
sibility a certainty even though my life 
be not prolonged beyond the present.” 


CHECK IS A BINDER 
Spc aking on the subject of getting set 
tlement with the-application, Manager R. 
L. Stephenson, San Francisco, Union 
Central, said that he tells his agents to 
explain to the prospect that: 


“I am not giving you service unless 
you give me a check today so that | 
can give you a binding receipt immedi- 
ately,” 

Mr. Stephenson said that this simple 
sentence had worked with unusual suc 
cess with many of his men. 


woman ever tried her luck on him?” 
‘ “A woman? I should say not,” my 
ager Nn nN , ye 1 other companion replied. 


Makes a Bet 


L d P li “Well, I think I'll have to try hi 
an a $500,000 O 1Cy one a ieee Sai6 days,” This pM 
brought forth a few laughs tinged with 


By EDITH kK. BAUER, sarcasm. And the upshot was a wager. 


ieee : oe If I could worm my way into his office 
Equitable Life Assurance Society, New York and get this man to sign on the dotted 


line, both men agreed to send me a 


Even in this decade of searching mod- watched his ball sail through apparently check for a hundred dollars. 
ernity some men still cling to certain to infinity. bsesmga ae sed mp a anes 
iesciiteas -aenaiaaeee reer or wager, I decided to begin operations at 
i superstitions concerning once. I discovered that this man was 
women, especially when it comes to “Not a chance, Edith, not a chance. the sole owner and head of a large busi- 
women in life insurance. Until recently, Not as a golf partner or as a prospect. ness in which he had paternal pride. 
i liked 46 believe that men would adeat "=O Ses fo ase for insurance or insur- His was a one-man business. I felt sure 
: ance women,” laughed one of my com- if I could reach his office and disarm 
the fact that the insurance woman could panions. his prejudice that my proposition would 
7 the “big gael but a few months The other broke in, “And he’s worth be worthy of his consideration. 
avo | was forced to admit my mistake. millions.” . 
It all started at a golf club not fifty “Any man who can pay premiums and An Orchid Does Wonders 
miles from NeW York. On that particu- has his health is a prospect,” I answered The task before me took on the aspect 
lar afternoon insurance was far from back. At the moment I never realized of a little drama Tor the time being 
my mind. IL was sitting on the ninth the import of my words. I was obliged to forget I was an insur- 
hole with my two golf companions wait- The older man of the two spoke up: ance woman. I decided that the only 


ing my chance to play. My attention “You don’t mean that you think you woman who would be able to pass the 
was arrested by the spectacular drive could sell Mr. Blank insurance. Why, office boy and various secretaries, the 


of a man ahead of me. no insurance man has ever gotten be- worst hurdles in a_ profession full of 

“My, but 1 would like that man for a yond his outer door. And, take it from troubles, would be a society woman. Ac- 
partner in the mixed foursome tourna- me, the best in the game have tried.” cordingly,, | dressed for an afternoon 
ment next week!” TI exclaimed, as_ I Blandly, | asked: “But tell me has a (Continued on Page 69) 








I take this opportunity of conveying to the Insurance Frater- 
nity the happiness I have found in this great business of ours, prin- 


cipally through the associations I have made with the men in the 
insurance world. 


Irom a modest production my first year of $60,000 has grown a 
business that in 1925 showed a Paid production of over $1,500,000, 
due in great measure to the inspiration and untiring efforts of my 
Agency Manager and Leader—Alfred B. Levy. 





With sincere determination to continue the rendering of 
proper service to my prospects and policy-holders, I have every con- 
fidence that the future will afford even greater opportunities than I 
have so far experienced. 





SAMUEL I VOGELSON 
Commercial Trust Building 
PHILADELPHIA 
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Insuring Distinguished [oreigners 


C. Stuart-Linton, Who Was In Mission Which Showed Prince Of Wales Around New York, 
And Who Has Been Host To Grand Duke Boris And Prince Aage, Is Good Enough 
Agent To Have Insured Fokker, Aeroplane Builder, For $2,000,000 


By CLARENCE AXMAN 


The insurance papers are full of sto- 
ries telling who are the agents who write 
small businesses, drug stores, lawyers in 
small towns and other policies of the 
millions of the mass of insurance buy- 
ers. Very little is printed about the in- 
surance of those who move among the 
socially elect, one reason being their op- 
position to publicity of their insurance 
or financial affairs. But a little light 
can be thrown by The Gold Book on the 
type of agent who writes some of the 
policies on so-called “society people.” 

The particular subject of this sketch is 
C. Stuart-Linton, the agent who recently 
came into considerable publicity by rea- 
son of the fact that he was successful 
in writing 
life of 
turer, 


2,000,000 insurance on the 
lokker, the aeroplane manufac- 
Fokker was the principal manu- 
facturer of aeroplanes for the German 
Army during the World War, after 
which he went into commercial aviation 
1 Amsterdam, Holland, and then came 
to America where he is now making 
Despite his fame and _ his 
long experience in aviation, he is only 
thirty-six years old, and from 
standpoint but one is a model risk. 
hitch, of course, 
times he flies. 


aeroplanes. 


every 
The 


is the fact that some- 


lor some years, the attitude of the 
American and Canadian life insurance 
companies toward flyers has been “hands 
off,’ as the risks have been considered 
too hazardous, but with the improve- 
ments in aeroplane manufacture, for some 
of which Mr. Fokker himself is respon- 
sible, companies are looking more favor- 
ably at such risks, despite the fact that 
there are still dozens of companies which 
will not handle a dollar of that class of 
insurance. It took months for Stuart- 
Linton to line up enough companies to 
get the $2,000,000 insurance. Most of it 
he got in England, but about $450,000 
of it he succeeded in obtaining here. 
Some People Who Have Been Insured 

By C. Stuart-Linton 

In a talk with this agent it developed 
that distinguished foreigners frequently 
place insurance during their visits to 
New York. Among the policies written 
by Stuart-Linton in the last few years 
have been the following: _ 

$100,000 on the Hon. Elidor Campbell, 
second son of the late Earl of Cawdor. 
The Earl of Cawdor was a member of 
Mr. Balfour’s cabinet and was First Lord 
of the Admiralty. 

Sir Derrick Wernher, son of the late 
Sir Julius Wernher, the multi-millionaire 
diamond mines king of South Africa. 
That policy was for $100,000 

Prince Georges Matchabelli, husband 
of Maria Carmi, who won fame in this 
country as the Madonna in the great 
dramatic production of “The Miracle.” 

Vicomte de Frise of Paris and New 
York. 

The Baroness Auckland. ; 

Sir Gerard Maxwell-Willshire, baro- 
net, of London and New York, for 
$50,000. 

In New York, Mr. Linton has written 
a number of prominent men, including 
Senator Holland Duell, lawyer and 
magazine publisher, for $500,000. 

Entertained Russian Grand Duke 

When Grand Duke Boris of the Ro- 
manoff Imperial Family of Russia was 


in this country he was entertained at a 
dinner by Mr. Linton, the guests in- 
cluding twenty of the most prominent 
men and women in New York, and Mr. 
Linton came within an eyelash of writ- 
ing the Grand Duke for a large line of 
insurance. It would have been another 
feather in his cap, but one of those slips 
occurred which occasionally bring sad- 
ness to life insurance agents, 





C. Stuart-Linton 


Another interesting party which Stu- 
art-Linton gave in New York was for 
his Royal Highness, Prince of Aage of 
Denmark, first cousin of the King of 
Denmark. 

3efore the war Stuart-Linton was en- 
gaged in literary work in England, con- 
tributing a number of articles on British 
naval and military subjects to the Brit- 
ish reviews. He wrote a book called 
“The Problem of [Empire Governance,” 
and also had a play produced, bearing 
the title, “Sir Anthony and the Dealer.” 

In 1913 he was offered the chance of 
fighting the constituency of Newport 
Shropshire, England, in the Conserva- 
tive interest, which he refused, although 
it would have meant a seat in Parlia- 
ment if he had won. He also made 
speeches on tariff reform in England. 

War Experience 

At the beginning of the war, Stuart- 
Linton was engaged in intelligence work 
for the British Government and after- 
wards joined the British Army, being 
sent back to this country in the summer 
of 1918 as an officer of the British mili- 
tary mission. While on the mission he 
was part of the time engaged in intelli- 
gence duties and was, for a time under 
the British military attache, in the New 
York office. When H. R. H., the Prince 
of Wales, came to New York, Stuart- 
Linton was serving under Lieut. Col. 
Thwaites, who had charge of the Prince 
of Wales’ itinerary. In that capacity he 
traveled about this section of the country 
with His Royal Highness. After that he 
went into the British Passport Control, 
which he left to enter the life insurance 
business. 


How He Came to This Country 
Stuart-Linton’s first visit to America 
was made in connection with large coal 
mining and timber interests which be- 
longed to his family in Pennsylvania and 
West Virginia. His father left him a 
number of very valuable old masters, 


some of which he sold 
which he still possesses. 

It will thus be seen that Stuart-Linton 
is one of the most picturesque of all of 
the insurance agents in New York. His 
first work was with the ‘Travelers and 
he is now associated with the 42d Street, 
New York, branch of Hart & Eubank, 
Actna Life. In a talk with a represent- 


and some of 


ative of The Eastern Underwriter, Stu- 
art- Linton said: 
“Ll went into life insurance, not only 


because of my wide acquaintance but be 
cause | have been a firm believer in it 
all my life and thought I could sell it 
easily as soon as | could master the 
technique. | immediately found myself 
in one of the most competitive of all 
businesses but I liked it because the sale 
of every policy meant a fight and it was 
a great satisfaction every time an appli- 
cation was signed. Despite the 
mous popularity of life insurance, 
are still a great many people who are 
uninsured or under-insured. I figure 
that a man to succeed in life insurance 
should know no office hours and that he 
should never forget life insurance, no 
matter whether he is off duty or on. 
Some of the biggest policies I have ever 
sold have been written when | was not 
supposed to be working. I sold a-large 
policy in a night club. I went over to 
England on a vacation and sold a sub 
stantial partnership policy to two wom 
en passengers who had decided to jon 
rorees and were going to Europe to see 
what the women there were wearing. 


enor- 
there 


Everybody a Prospect 


“A life insurance agent should regard 
everybody as a prospect. I work just 
as hard to sell an elevator man that | 
know as I do to sell a person of title. 
I have had luck in insuring persons of 
influence but I don’t want to pose 
person who writes only those 
names are in the social register. 
think a snob can succeed. I 
am not a snob.” 


as a 
whose 
I don't 


certainly 


Mr. Linton was asked what arguments 


he used in selling the British people 


whom he wrote while in this country. 
He answered: 
“The same arguments that are used 


to sell life insurance in this country are 
used in England. Naturally, there is 
more intensive salesmanship over here 
than there is in London, and the per- 
centage of uninsured people in London 
is much greater than in this country. 
When I meet a vetsitor from abroad I 
merely ask him or her whether they are 
insured, and, if not, I immediately try to 
write a policy. The theory in America 
that British people do not care to talk 
business with social friends is erroneous 
as the days when it was considered bad 
form to be in trade have long since 
passed. It is unnecessary to explain this 
to any insurance man, especially to any 
business man in the fire and casualty 
business, because all one has to do is 
to look at the names on the board of 
directors of any British insurance com- 
pany and he will see some of the most 
prominent personages in the United 
Kingdom.” 

Mr. Linton was asked by The East- 
ern Underwriter several very interesting 
questions. These queries and answers 
follow: 

1. Do members of royalty take out 
insurance on their lives; or does anyone 
take out insurance for them. In other 
words, are such men as the Prince of 
Wales, Duke of York and Duke of Con- 
naught insured? 

Ans. I don’t know and can’t find out 
over here. Have asked the British Con- 
sulate and they don’t know. 


2. Is it the practice in England to 


solicit tor insurance men of great promi- 
nence, such as cabinet ministers, ambas- 
sadors, etc.; or do these men come into 
the insurance offices themselves in order 
to get such protection ? 

Ans. They are sometimes asked to 
buy insurance, but quite often they con- 
sult their solicitors (lawyers), who get 
in touch with an underwriter and obtain 
the insurance for them. 

3. Who are some of the men in Eng- 
land, to your knowledge, who carry con- 


siderable insurance, and do you know 
how much? 
Ans. Quite a number of rich men 


carry heavy life policies in order to pay 
ine death duties, 1. e., inheritance taxes. 
1 can’t recall any particular ones or the 
amounts, 

4. As a rule, what are the limits of 
the leading life insurance companies in 
england on one life? 

Ans. I think £100,000, but the com- 
panies re-insure a great deal of it. 
myself got £100,000 in one policy at the 
time I insured Fokker, a very large part 
of it being re-insurance. 

A British Duke’s Insurance 


‘The most interesting case involving a 


titled person and insurance which has 
come under Mr. Linton’s review was 
that of a British Duke, a Duke who 


has been very much in ‘the public eye 
at various times. Shortly before the 
war he was hard up and went to a money 
lender of large means with the result 
that he struck a bargain with him by 
which he was advanced a large sum 
ol money — something approximating 
$100,000—the consideration being that in 
case he became the Duke thus falling 
into the family estates, the estate income 
ot more than $300,000 a year would revert 
to the money lender. It looked like 
quite a gamble for the money lender, 
because both the Duke and the next in 
line were young enough to marry and 
have children. Sut along come the 
World War. The Duke died. The next 
heir was killed in action and the man 
who borrowed the money found that he 


had the title at last. 
Through the foresight of a solicitor 
there was a clause in the contract by 


which, for a very substantial sum, he 
could buy back from the money lender 
the enormous income from the estates. 
The Duke had no ready cash and the 
Duke’s solicitor saw that the only way 
by which this income could be collected 
again by the Duke as his own was to 
have it advanced by a group of wealthy 
men who would be willing to make such 
a loan. They were seen and agreed to 
do so if the Duke would have his life 
insured for an amount which would pro- 


tect them. The Duke was willing and 
sritish life companies were seen. They 
apparently were willing to take the 


chance when, unfortunately, the Duke, 
always adventurous, gave out a state- 
ment that, as a purely sporting propo- 
sition and for the fun of the thing, he 
intended to cross the Atlantic in a very 
small boat. The British companies then 
got cold feet. 

However, the Duke arrived in a regu- 
lar liner and the matter came up of 
having American i 


companies seen to 
issue the insurance. It was here that 
Mr. Linton became interested. He 


started out to see the companies and was 
making some headway when the Duke 
began to talk again about crossing on 
a tiny vessel. So the American com- 
panies suddenly became hard of hearing. 

The Duke returned, but on the next 
trip to this country it is understood he 
got a lot of the insurance. Mr. Linton 


(Cgntinued on Page 63) 
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Selling Through Lawyers 


Stumes & Loeb, General Agents Penn Mutual Life, 
‘—e 1 ° hem and the manner in which the clai 
Chicago, Keep Close To Prospect’s Legal Advisers '"°" *"! ("= mune" im which the claim 


Out in Chicago Stumes & Loeb, gen 
eral agents of the Penn Mutual Life, 
h Members 


the firm are Charles B. Stumes and 


been going ahead fast 


Arthur A. Loeb. Both have been large 
personal producers for some time 
Charles I 


surance career at the home office of the 


Stumes began his life in 


Northwestern Mutual Later he came 
to Chicavo and was a large writer 1fo1 
the Mutual Benefit. He was very close 
ly associated with George Pick. In 1920 
he formed a partnership with Arthur A. 
Loeb and began to write for the Mas 
achusetts Mutual. They then were 
made general agents ol the Penn Mutual 
so that that company now has three 
veneral agencies in Chicago, the other 
two being C. J. McCary & Co. and W. 
\. Alexander & Co 


Wrote $2,250,000 One Year 


Since Arthur A. Loeb’ went into the 
life insurance business there has not 
been a year in which he has not placed 
minimum of $1,000,000) personally, his 


been $2,250,000 a year. 


maximum havin 

Ir. Loeb received his education at th 
\imour Institute of Technology and 
later was graduated at the University 
; , 
of Michipan with the devree of A. B. 
In 1910 he joined the Chicago agency 
of the Mutual Benefit and continued 
there until 1919, when he went with the 
Massachusetts Mutual in Chicago. He 
then tied up with Mr: Stumes. 

Both Stumes and Loeb are active in 
the social and civic life of the city and 
ire members of various clubs and asso 
Cations : 

Stumes & Loeb are shown in the ac 
companying cut with Ralph Humphreys, 
assistant to the agency vice-president of 
the Penn Mutual. 

When the writer was in Chicago a few 
months ago, he heard that this general 
avency firm believes in maintaining the 
closest kind of relations with lawyers, 
on the theory that so many business men 
consult with lawyers about their insur 
ance matters as well as other important 
questions. There are so many angles of 
modern business where the advice of 
lawyers is necessary that it is a very 
satisfactory way of demonstrating thus 
by third person the necessity of insur- 
ance protection ; 

In discussing the numerous confer- 
ences that Stumes & Loeb have with 
lawyers, Charles B. Stumes said to The 
kkastern Underwriter in response to in- 
quiry : : 

“This question comes up in connection 
with the income options under the poli 
cies as well as provisions for inheritance 
Laxes In case of large lines of insur- 
ance we invariably suggest to our clients 
that it would be to their best interest 
to have us confer about this matter with 
their attorneys with the result that in 
the past ten years we have discussed in- 


urance matters with many of the promi- 
nent attorneys in the city who now feel 
that we have made a complete study of 
Income insurance and inheritance and 
estate taxes. This has resulted in our 
being called upon frequently to make 


suggestions to their clients with the re- 
sult that we have written a great deal of 
busines which we could not have 
reached in any other way We also find 
that attorneys recommend to us clients 
\ contemplate increasing their insur- 
Ince We have never used letters. of 


any kind in making contacts with attor- 
neys, but prefer to do so through per- 
sonal interviews. Recently one of our 
clients asked me whether I would call 
on his attorney for the purpose of dis- 
cussing his insurance. In this interview 
the.attorney became very much inter- 
ested in his own line and as a conse- 
quence we wrote him a policy for $185, 
000 during that same interview.” 
Income Options 

Regarding a certain stress that has 
been placed by the agency on income 
options, Mr. Loeb said to The Eastern 
Underwriter: 

“Both members of this firm have dealt 
in our personal business contacts almost 
entirely with executives of large busi 
ness houses in this city and other larye 
cities of the country. Our customers 
embrace almost every industry and we 
find that most of them have become 
quite well conversant in matters per- 
taining to life insurance. They are as a 


rule most careful and discriminating 
buyers, and although, with few excep- 
tions, our recommendations are ac- 
cepted, still they are very careful as to 
the character of the companies insuring 


insurers, is interest only, conserving the 
proceeds for future generations. 

“In the matter of general agency work 
it has been our principle that constant 
personal contact with our agents, dis- 
cussing daily their problems with them, 





Left to Right: 


Ralph B. Humphreys, Assistant to the Agency 


Vice-President, Penn Mutual; Charles B. Stumes, Arthur A. Loeb. 


is to be paid. This undoubtedly is the 
reason that such a large number of our 
clients have their insurance arranged 
under the income options. The option 
which we have most largely recom- 
mended, especially in the cases of large 


is the surest method of weaving a per- 
sistent and loyal organization, Our 
agents at all times have the privilege 
of coming to us and discussing their 
cases and of course we often assist them 
personally in closing them.” 
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Quick Action 





Cordial Treatment 


Qualities 


which brokers associate with 


The GRAHAM C. WELLS AGENCY, 


The New York City office of the Provident Mutual Life 


Try this on your telephone—“John 3771—Mr. Mumford please” 


| 


Fairness 





Satisfactory Returns 
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A Doctor Who Sells $750,000 
Insurance In His First Year As Agent 


By PAYSON JONES, “Financial Digest,” 


The man who sold three-quarters of 
a million of life insurance during his 
first year in the business—prior to which 
time he had never sold a_ policy— 
wheeled around in his chair as I put the 
question: 

“Doctor, I am informed that for thir- 
teen years you were engaged in the 
practice of medicine, with no thought of 
earning your own livelihood by writing 
life insurance. Does your medical train- 
ing and experience help you in your 
present calling?” 

For a moment my question was tinan- 
The amazement written on his 
face caused me to infer that | might as 


swered., 


well have asked him if his medical school 
work had helped him in the practice of 
Without phrasing a sentence, 
Obvi- 
regarded his medical experi- 
ence as the very foundation of what he 


medicine. 
he had answered my question. 
ously he 


later termed his modest success as an 
insurance salesman. His reasoning 
proved interesting : 

“Above all, the practice of medicine 
gave me an intimate contact with people. 
It enabled me to observe their reaction 
to adversity and misfortune. It enabled 
me to study them in the light of their 
own experience as revealed in those con- 
fidences which are common to _ profes- 
sional practitioners. It enabled me to 
ascertain the real relationship between 
cause and effect in human life. A doc- 
tor knows why people die. What is 
more to the point he knows as no one 
else can know how they live, what am- 
bitions and desires and weaknesses go to 
make them human. He probes the shad- 
owed corners of their lives at their soli- 
citation. With him they drop the mask. 
To him they reveal everything. Their 
confidences he will never disclose, but 
he cannot fail to gain a valuable insight 
into the ways of his fellow men in gen- 
eral by his experience. Assuredly this 
has given me a unique advantage.” 

The speaker was Dr. George E. Tuck- 
er of Hartford, for eight years con- 
nected with the Aetna Life in charge of 
the medical administration of Work- 
men’s Compensation Insurance in the 
western branch office and later at the 
home office. Before that he was a med- 
ical practitioner in Riverside, Cal., study- 
ing humanity not alone with the stetho- 
scope and scalpel but with a natural in- 
sight into the ways of his fellow man. 
All of his early experience helped to 
provide that intimate contact with human 
beings that Dr. Tucker now values so 
highly in his work as a life insurance 
salesman. His professional career capped 
the climax of undergraduate days. It is 
small wonder that, considering the 
amount of energy he puts into his work 
and considering the fact that no man in 
the world is more completely sold on 
his product, he is today writing insur- 
ance which places him at the forefront 
of his calling. 


Knows: Whereof He Speaks 


Now to continue with the interview 
focused upon the influence of his med- 
ical training upon his sales efforts: 

“When I discuss life and death with 
a possible applicant for insurance bene- 
fits I feel that I know whereof I speak. 
I have been in intimate contact with 
tragedy scores of times, the universal 
experiértee of death to me has lost its 


vagueness; for me it has become real. 
Out of my professional experience I can 
paint a picture of such realism and truth 
that the listener must at once be con- 
vinced, if he has imagination, not alone 
of the desirability of life insurance in 
his particular case but the virtual neces- 
sity of it. 

“Once a man is given a clear concep- 
tion of what the interruption of life 
means, whether within twenty-four hours 
or twenty-four years, once he is clearly 








Dr. George E. Tucker 


shown what must happen to those whom 
he holds dear unless they are provided 
for, he will take out life insurance. The 
payment of premiums becomes not a 
loss of funds but an investment. A doc- 
tor knows what happens when death 
enters a home. He has been present 
time and time again. He has seen grief 
embittered by poverty. He has seen the 
period of readjustment which follows 
death in the lives of those who remain, 
lengthened and made almost unbearable 
because proper provision was not made 
for this contingency. The doctor knows 
these things and can and should point 
them out. 

“To go further afield, many splendid 
prospects for life insurance are lost not 
because they are improperly or inade- 
quately sold on its benefits but because 
they anticipate and dread a formal med- 
ical examination. They fear that a re- 
port on their physical condition will be 
filed and at some future time when life 
insurance has become a necessity, may 
be used against them. They postpone 
action and the policy is not written. The 
lay salesman cannot assure them cither 
of acceptance or rejection as a_ risk. 
Neither can J, but I can and do point 
out to them what the company’s atti 
tude is toward certain physical defects, 
certain faulty family and personal his- 
tory—about which they may be worry- 
ing—and with a degree of assurance in 
form them that in my opinion there is 
no condition present that might inter- 
fere with the obtaining of a policy of 
the size for which they would make ap- 
plication. 

The Air of M. D. Mystery 
To the layman there is an air of 
mystery thrown about the selection of 
insurance risks. Applicants hear of the 
rejection of friends and relatives for 
causes which they don’t understand, and 
assume that if one individual apparently 
in good health is not a safe risk, that 
they themselves, apparently in no better 


“ur 


Hartford 


health, are likewise poor risks. Not in- 
frequently I have men tell me that the 
knowledge of any physical impairment in 
themselves would seriously interfere 
with their plans for the future. To be 
able to dissipate or overcome such false 
impressions often permits me to obtain 
applications which would otherwise 
never be signed, to place insurance where 
others have failed, and to do a service 
which should be and is appreciated by 
the applicant and those dependent upon 
him. 

“My medical experience has given me 
a fund of good stories founded upon 
actual happenings that fit the cases of 
individual prospects. For example, | 
very well remember a man who recog- 
nized the importance of building an es- 
tate for his wife, but who was influ- 
enced against so doing by her aversion 
to making any preparation for death. To 
her the thought of death was unpleas- 
ant. Fortunately, he was convinced that 
her prejudice was quite unwarranted and 
without informing her of his action, ap- 
plied and paid for a large policy. Within 
a year his wife informed him one morn- 
ing that the washerwoman had disap- 
pointed her, that she must do the family 
wash herself. He volunteered to help. 
The wringer was out of order and he 
was obliged to wring the clothes by 
hand. A pin in one of the garments 
pricked his finger. He continued wring- 
ing and after the washing was done, 
hastened downtown to business. Seven 
ty-two hours later he noticed a slieht 
swelling and redness of the finger. Two 
days later he was in the hospital. 

Now the story becomes one of local 
ized abscess, bold incisions, free drain 
age, general septicemia and death. No 
estate, no funds available for immediate 
needs, no apparent provision for the fu- 
ture. Now, there enters unexpectedly 
the life insurance salesman who requests 
a signature to a receipt so that he may 
deliver a check to the widow. The check 
immediately takes her out of the de- 
pendent class and assures her that for 
at least a few years she will be inde- 
pendent and abundantly able to make 
use of that opportunity, which time 











Eddie Schafer’s Letterhead 


“Eddie” Schafer, the Los Angeles in- 
surance agent who insures so many mov- 
ing picture stars, and who also represents 
the Actna Life, has an unique letter- 
head. It is reproduced herewith. Scha- 





“ARE YOU PROTECTED?” 
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Schafer’s Letterhead 


fer was in the pictures himself from 
1910 to 1917. In the World War he was 
on six different fronts. 

Among others he has insured Adolphe 
Menjou, Monte Blue, Richard Talmadge, 
Gertrude Astor and many other moving 
picture actors. His slogan is “Are You 
Protected 2” 

Mr. Schafer is one of the most color- 
ful men in the insurance business. 


alone affords, of readjusting herself to 
the new and strange conditions brought 
about by the sudden death of her hus- 
band and breadwinner. 

Story of An Overweight 

“Again there flashes into my mind the 
case of the overweight man who was in 
the not unusual condition of being able 
to provide a generous income for his 
family in the event that he continued to 
live, but who had not fully prepared for 
death; in the latter event his family 
would be forced to enter an economic 
struggle for which they were in no way 
prepared. To be able to assure this 
man that despite his overweight he could 
probably obtain all the insurance neces- 
sary for his family’s protection was to 
close the sale. That I was myself a 
doctor meant that I could do so, and 
obtained business that undoubtedly 
would never have been written under 
any other circumstances. I may add 
that about a year later this man died 
of-an infection and his family received 
more than ample protection. In no other 
way could they have received anything 
like the same return on one of his in- 
vestments. Such occur almost 
daily, as do those in which examination 
is postponed and the policy not written. 
By and large, procrastination is the 
curse of the life insurance business. 
Salesmen should remember that a most 
prolific cause of unwritten business is 
the unavoidance of doing that thing to- 
day which the prospects and applicants 
feel might just as well be postponed until 
tomorrow. 

“Whatever means he may have for 
combatting this tendency on the part of 
applicants is a genuine asset. He may 
rest assured that in employing this asset 
he is serving them far better than he 
serves himself. 

A Man Who Does Not Exist 
“Show me the man—be he thin or fat 
who is not proud of his chest expan- 

sion, his heart action, the hardihood and 
longevity of his ancestors. Show me the 
man who admits that he is a poor pro- 
vider and an outstanding failure. Show 
me the man who admits that he lives 
only for himself with no concern for 
the future of his family. That man will 
not buy life insurance. On the other 
hand he need not trouble us greatly, for 
| assure you that he does not exist. 
For one reason or another, presented as 
it should be presented under proper con- 
ditions, life insurance invariably appeals 
to men and women whose happiness is 
dependent upon their doing those things 
which they are convinced are essentially 
sound and right.” 


cases 


C. Stuart Linton Story 
(Continued from Page 61) 


was out of the country at the time and 
another agent landed the case. 
Mr. Linton’s Family Connections 

Mr. Linton’s family background illus- 
trates a pretty wide circle and innumer- 
able connections. His maternal grand- 
father, lohn Borland Finlay, belonged 
to a well known North of Ireland fam- 
ily, a cousin of his mother being Vis- 
count Finlay, formerly Lord Chancellor 
of Great Britain. Although British and 
at one time (in 1856) on the staff of 
the Governor General of Upper Canada, 
his grandfather later came to the United 
States and married the daughter of 
James E. Brown, a prominent banker of 
Western Pennsylvania. During the Civil 
war John B. Finlay raised regiments of 
Pennsylvania volunteers and was com- 
missioned honorary colonel. He was a 
historian and writer. 

Stuart-Linton’s paternal grandfather 
was sent by the British Government as 
Governor of Norfolk Island off the coast 
of New South Wales, then the leading 
convict settlement in the British Empire. 
He belonged to the Stuarts of Traquair, 
of which the late Earl of Traquair was 
the head. His paternal grandmother 
was a MacMahon from the South of 
Ireland, a_ relative of Marshal Mace- 
Mahon. Duke of Magenta, under Na- 
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Insurable Interest 


In Business Insurance 
By BERKELEY COX, Attorney, Hartford 


| 
| Berkeley Cox, author of the ac- | 
| companying article, 1s an imsurance 
altorney who has gained considerable 
prominence ina short time. Ile now 
| lives in Hartford. Previous to going 
to that city he spent most of his life 
in Virginia. Ile went to college and 
| law school at Washington and Lee 
University in that state, and subse- 
quently taught in a law school there 
| fora year before starling practice in 
Richmond. Ile joined the legal staff 
of the Aetna Life in the summer of 
1925 
During the war Mr. Cox went to 
France as a first lieutenant in the | 
6th Infantry, 5th Division, and was | 
twice wounded by bullets. Tle was 
decorated with the Distinguished 
Service Cross and made Chevalier of 
the Order of the Crown, Belgium. 


It is a rare rule of law that has no 
exceptions. Consequently statements of 
legal rules even where the law of only 
one jurisdiction is involved are apt to be 
hedged 
“Provided thats.” 


each state, it is obvious that any gen 


about with “buts,” “ifs” and 


Since this is true in 
eral statement as to the law of forty 
eight states may not be correct as to 
all of them 


limited to general statements which are 


This article is necessarily 


applicable in most states. It is written 
in the hope that agents may obtain from 
it some additional information as to the 
insurable interest which will sustain poli 
cies of so-called business life insurance, 
and possibly some suggestions as to pros 
pects which they may not previously 
have considered. Before relying on it, 
any agent will do well to check up these 
general rules with the law of his own 
state. His home office will doubtless be 
glad to aid him in doing so. 

With that caution in mind, we can 
proceed to consider what constitutes an 
connection with 


insurable interest in 


business life insurance. The idea of in 
surance generally is to reimburse the in- 


When 


we say a man has an insurable interest 


sured for a loss he may suffer. 
in property we mean that he will suf 
fer some loss from the destruction or 
theft of that property, and that he may 
lawfully contract with an insurance com 
pany to reimburse him for that loss if 
it should occur. The loss of a life is 
usually not susceptible of pecuniary es- 
timation. 
ance, insurable interest is harder to de- 


Consequently, in life insur- 


fine than in insurance against property 
United States Supreme 
Court has said that an insurable inter- 


losses. The 
est in a life is created by any reason- 
able expectation of pecuniary benefit or 
advantage to be derived by the benefici 
ary from the continued life of the insur 
ed. In another case decided by the same 
court the word “pecuniary” was omitted. 
But so far as business life insurance is 
concerned the definition is complete and 
correct as it is above given. 
A Universally Accepted Rule 

If an insured takes out the policy him 
self and pays the premiums himself, in 
most states it is immaterial whether the 
beneficiary named by the insured has 
any insurable interest. This is because 
of the almost universally accepted rule 


that everyone has an unlimited insurable 
interest in his own life. Many a bene- 
ficiary who would otherwise have lost 
been 


the proceeds of the policy has 


saved by this rule. But it is important 
to remember that the rule only applies 
where the insured takes out the policy 
himself and generally only where he also 
pays the premiums himself. 

If the premiums are paid by the bene- 
ficiary, then as a rule some insurable 
interest of the beneficiary in the life of 
the insured should be shown to sustain 
the validity of the contract, even though 
the insured signs the application. The 
difference may be clearly illustrated by 
considering insurance on the life of an 
alumnus of a college for the benefit of 
the school. If he takes out the policy 
on his own life payable to the institu- 
tion and pays the premiums himself, the 
contract is lawful, being sustained by the 
insurable interest of the alumnus in his 
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own life. If, however, the college pays 
the premiums and cannot expect any 
particular benefit to accrue to it from 
the continuation of the alumnus’ life, 
the contract would probably be held a 
wager on the duration of his life and 
void. But if the alumnus has promised 
to give a sum of money to the college 
during his lifetime, it has an expectation 
of benefit to be derived from the con- 
tinuation of his, which gives it an in- 
surable interest and makes the insurance 
valid, at least to the extent of the ex- 
pected eit, even though the college pays 
the premiums. 

What has just been said as to in- 
surance for the benefit of a college would 
apply equally in the case of any other 
institution of an educational or charitable 
nature which the insured might wish to 
benefit. Some states have passed stat- 
utes making such policies valid irrespec- 
tive of who pays the premiums, but even 
in the absence of statute they should be 
held valid to the extent indicated in the 
last preceding paragraph. 

Business Relationships 

When we turn to more strictly busi- 
ness relationships, we find that the in- 
terests most frequently to be protected 
are those of creditors, partners and em- 
ployers (either corporations or individ- 
uals). 

\ll courts agree that a creditor has an 
insurable interest in the life of his debtor 
to the extent of his indebtedness. This 


opens up a wide field, as a creditor and 
debtor relation may be created by a loan 
or by a sale of any kind of property. 
Insurnce of this kind has generally been 
written to protect loans, and its greatest 
usefulness if for this purpose. Where 
the lender feels that the borrower will 
repay the loan if he lives, but knows 
he has no property from which it can 
be paid in case of his death, a policy on 
the debtor’s life is highly conducive to 
the creditor’s peace of mind. The pre- 
miums may be paid by either. This is 
a legitimate and highly useful field in 
which the agent may work. Life insur- 
ance to protect the seller of property in 
case of the purchaser’s death is a newer 
development. Such plans should be care- 
fully considered to make sure of the sell- 
er’s insurable interest before any policy 
is issued, 

When any life insurance policy is taken 
out or assigned to secure any form of in- 
debtedness, provision should be made for 
the disposition of the excess of the pro- 
ceeds over the indebtedness which may 
remain when the policy becomes pay 
able. In some states it has been held 
that if a policy is payable absolutely to 
a creditor, especially where he has pid 
the premiums, he may keep the entire 
proceeds although the debt was paid dur- 
ing the insured’s lifetime. Other courts 
sav that the creditor can only keep so 
much of the proceeds as will reimburse 
him for the debt and any premium he mo 
have paid to keep the policy in force, and 
that he must pay the balance to the 
debtor’s estate. Such disputes may be 
avoided by proper provisions in the pol- 
icy or assignment at the time, of the 
original transaction. 


Insurable Interest of Parties 


The insurable interest of partners in 
each other’s lives is based on the prin- 
ciple laid down by the Supreme Court, 
as stated above, and is generally recog- 
nized. Where the question has gotten 
into court it has been held in most cases 


(Continued on Page 75) 


Two Recent Books in the McGraw- 
Hill Insurance Series 


LIFE INSURANCE 
By JOSEPH B. MacLEAN 


Assistant Actuary, Mutual Life In- 
surance Co. of New York. 423 
pages, 5% x 8, $3.50 net, postpaid. 

This is an authoritative but not too 
technical treatment of the business of life 
insurance, It explains what is done by all 
departments of a life insurance company 
and why, in as direct and simple a man- 
ner as possible. The author’s wide prac- 
tical experience assures accuracy and bal- 
ance, Enough of the theory of life in- 
surance is given to insure a clear compre- 
hension of the scientific basis of life in- 
surance activities, but actuarial technicali- 
ties are avoided. 


WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION 

INSURANCE INCLUDING EM- 

PLOYERS’ LIABILITY INSUR- 
ANCE 


By G. F. MICHELBACHER 
Secretary-Treasurer, National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters 


an 
THOMAS M. NIAL 
Assistant Secretary, National Bureau of 
Casualty and Surety Underwriters 
486 pages, 5'4 x 8, $4.00. 

This book presents a complete explana- 
tion of the problems and practices of work- 
men’s compensation insurance and describes 
the basis of that insurance in the problems 
of industrial accidents, employer's liability, 
compensation, legislation and malingering. 


26 6 6 @ SO 68.46 29.0 8 48 


Free Examination Coupon 


McGraw-Hill Book Company, Inc., 
370 Sevemh Avenue, N. Y. 


Send me the books checked for ten days’ 
free examination: 
[1 LIFE INSURANCE, $3.50. 
WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION IN- 
SURANCE, $4.00. 
I agree to return the books, postpaid, in 
ien days or to remit for them then. 
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Creating Your Estate 


By JAMES H. RAND, Jr., Tonawanda, N. Y. 


This Article is a Chapter from the book of Mr. Rand, which was published 
by the B. C. Forbes Publishing Co., New York 


James H. Rand, Jr., author of the 
material on this page, ts the execu- 
tive head of Rand Kardex Bureau, a 
world-wide organization selling more 
than forty million dollars’ worth of 
business management equipment every 
year. Graduating from Harvard in 
1908, where he had shown his aggres- 
sive character by winning his place on 
the varsity football team, Mr. Rand 
plunged into his father’s business, the 
Rand Company, and soon won his way 
fo the position of sales manager. In 
1916 he decided to form his own or- 
ganization and, borowing $10,000, he 
created the American Kardex Co. 
Ten years later the two concerns 
were merged, under the direction of 
Mr. Rand, placing him at the head 
of a ten million dollar corporation. 
Then followed the consolidation with 
Index Visible, Library Bureau, Safe- 
Cabinet and Globe-Wernicke. 

Mr. Rand has shown exceptional 
capacities for organisation and lead- 
ership. THlis abilities are many sided 
Ile is still regarded as the star sales-_ | 
man of the company. He has intro-_ | 
duced many labor-saving practices | 
into the production of his products | 
and invented the major features con- | 
fained in Kardex. 

Mr. Rand was able to build up his | 
original company, after repaying its | 
first loan, entirely from the earnings | 
of the company. Ile has demonstrated | 
an exceptional grasp of sound finance. 











Have you ever made out a_ personal 
balance sheet? 1 do not mean of your 
property and holdings but of yourself 
as an individual—as a_ successful and 
going concern with an established earn- 
ing power. If you haven’t the experi- 
ment will prove interesting. 

Suppose for instance that you were 
thinking of incorporating yourself as 
John Man, Inc. How much stock would 
you issue and what would it be worth? 
If your present income 1s $6,000 a year, 
you are earning a good return on $100,- 
000 and your value as a producer 1s at 
least that much. Since you are in all 
probability facing a period in which you 
will earn more than this figure annually, 
your stock is worth more than $100,000. 

The two factors of earning power are 
ability and time. .You must furnish the 
ability, but you have no control over 
time. No matter how much ability you 
possess, time will be required to finish 
your program, and the only possible way 
to eliminate this hazard is through the 
medium of life insurance. oo 

How much would you be willing to 
pay if you could have a contract which 
would guarantee to let you live ten or 
twenty years? 


Personal Capitalization 


Men with whom I come in contact es- 
timate that perhaps 75 per cent. of their 
earnings are projected into the future. 
They simply must live to collect the 
money which they have labored for in 
the past. . 

Nor is the idea of personal capitaliza- 
tion merely a figure of speech, for sev- 
eral individuahs of established earning 
power, notably writers, have incorpor- 
ated themselves and issued stock which 
is held by their families and heirs. The 
personal ability of the man earning 
$3,000 a year represents an asset worth 
$50,000. The man earning $12,000 repre- 


sents an investment value of at leastfect. 


$200,000 and the man who is earning 
$60,000 a year should carry his ability 
on a personal balance sheet at $1,000,000. 

It is probable that your earning power 
capitalized on this basis represents a 


surprisingly valuable asset and one which 
stands out as the largest in any list of 
your personal property. 


It is also prob- 
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able that it is the least protected of your 
assets. If you own a home or a busi- 
ness building, it is doubtless protected to 
within a small percentage of its actual 
value, so that if it were destroyed you 
would be able to replace it without seri- 
ous difficulty. If you drive an automo- 
bile, it is doubtless insured against fire 
and theft so that its disappearance would 
not prove too heavy a financial loss. 
Kven your house furnishings, which it 
would be small trouble to replace, are 
protected. Yet your personal earning 
power, in all probability your greatest 
asset, goes unprotected—or only protect- 
ed to the extent of 5 per cent. or 10 
per cent. of its real value. 

The argument that the loss of this 
earning power through your death will 
be no particular concern of yours is of 
course utterly selfish. A man does not 
live in our present civilization as a free 
individual. He is a member of a highly 
organized society and carries definite ob- 
ligations to his family and his business 
associates. 

Creating An Estate Instantly 

An estate is usually thought of as a 
collection of property left at the death 
of a rich man. Most of us have looked 
forward to having and leaving an estate 
after we have had time to accumulate a 
certain amount of money and have in- 
vested and reinvested it until it has 
vrown into a sizable sum. But an estate 
is not this haphazard residue of a 
wealthy man’s life, it should be the care- 
fully planned fund that is to carry on 
whenever fate may decide that it is time. 

The most convenient and logical means 
of protecting this earning power and 
providing a substitute for it, if it is sud- 
denly cut off, is found in life insurance, 
which makes it possible for you to cre- 
ate an estate almost instantly. Your 
estate may be worth nothing today but 
if you take out $50,000 worth of life in- 
surance, your estate is worth $50,000 in 
cash the moment the insurance is in ef- 


For the protection of your earn- 
ing power as an asset to those depend 
ent upon you, ordinary or straight life 
insurance is the most acceptable form. 
Further, it is relatively inexpensive. 

You may feel that the premium re- 
quired on a policy which approaches the 
adequate protection of your earning 
power is too heavy to carry but ordinary 
insurance should not be figured entirely 
as an expense. All such policies have 
a cash value and most of them provide 
dividends which either reduce your pre 
miums in later years or purchase addi 
tional protection. If you want to know 
what protection on any policy costs you, 
add the premium for a given number of 
years, then subtract the cash surrender 
value at the end of that period; for this 
much of your payments represents an 
investment value which will be returned 
to you if you want it. Also subtract the 
dividends paid by the company to you 
during the period and you have the net 
cost of your insurance. 

A Policy at Age 35 

If you want to know what any policy 
costs you over a period of twenty years, 
add together the net payments which 
are found by deducting from the gross 
payment the dividends which you have 
received over said period; and then de 
duct the guaranteed cash or loan value 
at the end of that period, and you have 
the net cost of your life insurance 

[ have figured this on a policy taken 
aft age 35, and find that on a_ million 
dollar basis the net payments will be: 


Net payments (20 years)........ $351,390 
Guaranteed cash or loan value 
Ce SOMES Sk bvicceSacs oe ueuxed 327,580 
Terminal cost 20 years......... $23,810 
ee ee ener eT eee 1,190.50 
Cost per year per $100,000... 119.05 
Cost per year per $1,000.......... 1.19 
On this basis the cost is hardly a 
staggering burden. This terminal net 


cost of protection will figure differently 
at the various ages and vary with the 
type of contract, but under any plan the 
cost of protection is far less than most 
men anticipate. 


Diminishing Earning Power 

When your earning power has been 
covered so far as your estate is con 
cerned, it may be well to consider the 
possibility of its diminishing, perhaps 
disappearing before your death, and 
therefore before your life insurance will 
replace it. Many men face thin years 
after sixty when they are no longer ac 
tive in business but must support them 
selves and their families just the same 
The endowment policies offer the first 
answer to this problem. This form of 
insurance, payable at the end of a defi 
nite number of years or at a given age, 
can be arranged so as to afford a rela- 
tively steady income during these later 
years. Since these policies are payable 
at death any time before their maturity 
they also represent a value so far as 
your estate is concerned. Their hiches 
cost, however, makes them unsuited for 
estate purposes and they should only 
be considered when future income is also 
desired. If an assured income of $3,000 
a year is wanted, a series of endowment 
policies for $3,000 each can be taken 
out so that one of them will mature each 
year following a certain age. The gen 
eral practice seems to be to start at the 
other end of the line, say at the age of 
70 or 75 and work down toward 60. Fo: 
the relatively young man a series of 
endowments of this sort are not too 
great a burden and they assure freedom 
and comfort during declining years. 


An older man will find endowment 
policies of this type prohibitive in cost 
but the same end may often be gained 
through the purchase of annuities. In 
this instance a definite sum of money 
is paid over for a policy which guaran- 
tees a fixed income for life but pays 
nothing further at death. If the estate 
is fully protected or if a person is with- 
out dependents and has no special desire 
to leave property to any person or in- 
stitution, the purchase of an annuity set- 
tles the problem by assuring a definite 
income for life—and closing the matter 
there. 

Protecting Human Assets in Business 

Your ability and earning power not 
only represents an asset of very real 
value to your family and others directly 
dependent upon you but it also consti- 
tutes a definite asset in your business. 
If you were suddenly removed, the busi- 
ness would suffer very real loss. It might 
be extremely difficult or entirely im- 
possible to find a man to take your place. 
Readjustments or reorganization will at 
best be expensive and may hurt your 
firm’s credit standing. Other key men 
in your business doubtless represent sim- 
ilar human actually valued at 
much more than a capitalization of their 
present earning power. Business has 
begun to see that fire insurance and lia- 
bility insurance are not sufficient pro- 
tection. It is beginning to protect its 
human assets and to charge the cost of 
the protection as a legitimate expense. 

The advantages of business insur*nce 
are more evident in the small business 
than in the large concern where the 
element of risk is spread over a greater 
number of men and where the loss of a 
single individual would not prove such 
a staggering blow. Let us consider the 
poertnership. 

If one of two partners dies, the other 
is faced with a serious problem. He 
must not only take over the work that 
two men have done and must run the 
business alone, but he must pay half the 
profits to the estate of his former part- 
ner. If he has money enough he may 
buy out the widow’s share but this may 
be cither financially impossible or im- 
practical from an operating standpoint. 
If no other provision has been made, he 
may be forced to liquidate and close the 
concern whether he wants to or not. 
If business insurance has been carried, 
policies are in effect covering the value 
of cach partner’s equity in favor of the 
other partner. In this case the sudden 
death of one partner presents no serious 
financial problem because the policy 
provides the money with which the re- 
maining partner or partners may buy 
the deceased’s share of the enterprise. 
His estate is paid promptly in cash and 
the business has a chance to readjust 
itself without an added financial burden. 

Business life insurance also represents 
a distinct financial asset. The fact that 
it is carried strengthens the financial sta- 
bility of the enterprise and elevates its 
credit standing. 


assets 


Quotes Wanamaker 

Some time ago, John Wanamaker said, 
“Twenty years ago, T had a capital of 
about a half million dollars. T then real- 
ized that a business man with a half mil- 
lion of capital and a million and a half 
of insurance on his life would have bet- 
ter credit than one with a half million 
of capital and no insurance. So I took 
the insurance. T now find that trading 
on the credit it created made more prof- 
it than if the money which went into 
insurance had gone directly into the 
business.” When Mr. Wanamaker died, 
his great business went on without a 
tremor, credit unimpaired. 

Business insurance is rapidly being ac- 
cepted as necessary protection for the 
all-important human values. Banks are 
weighing it heavily in determining credit. 
Within a few years the business enter- 
prise without insurance on its key men 
will be considered as archaic, and will 
be as seriously handicapped financially 
as the business without adequate records. 

The net cost, over a-twenty-year pe- 
riod, of $100,000 business insurance, 
taken at age 35, is only $119.05 per year; 
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uch less than the cost of an extra 

Ome boy 
Who Will Manage Your Estate? 

The mere provision of a sum of money, 
howeverg is not sufficient protection for 
those dependent upon you. The money 
must be handled carefully and invested 
where it will produce the necessary in 
come or it must be left in such form 
that the income will be automatic with 
out attention from your heirs. 

The first necessity for sound manage 
ment is a will which is legal and which 
outlines clearly your wishes in the mat 
ter. The will ordinarily appoints an ex 
ecutor who is to carry out its provisions 
and settle the estate but it does not 
always provide for sane and continuous 
Inanagement 

If you have ever tried to talk with 
your wife about these matters, you have 
probably come in contact with feminine 
psychology. In nine cases out of ten, 
she will say that the entire subject is 
depressing and that she does not want 
to talk about it. In the tenth you will 
find that she hasn’t the slightest idea of 
how matters should be handled for her 
own best interests It has been esti 
mated that the average inheritance left 
to the widow lasts less than five years; 
in several cases it has lasted less than 
one year If the estate is not large 
enough to provide an investment income 
the principal is used for current ex- 
penses and it cannot last indefinitely. 
Often when the estate is sizable, foolish 
investments, loans to relatives, and ap 
propriations for “special purposes” soon 
dissipate if Leaving a lump sum of 
money, without providing skilled man- 
agement is frequently no protection at 
all. 

Overcoming Difficulties 

This difficulty may be overcome in any 
of several ways 

The life insurance may be arranged so 
that it will not be paid in a lump sum 
but will be paid in monthly installments 
as income. This relieves the family of 
the problem of properly investing a rela 
tively large sum of money and removes 
the possibility of its being squandered 
within a yvear or two 

\ friend or business associate may be 
appointed as executor to handle your 
estate and make specified division of in 
come as it accrues, but this practice is 
no longer popular since it places an un 
fair burden upon an individual who may 
not be able after all to carry out your 
wishes in the matter. 

The modern national bank or trust 
company offers a variety of services to 
meet this emergeney and has the ad 
vantage of being perpetual in its opera 
tion and subject to strict regulation as 
to its procedure. You can leave your 
estate in the hands of a bank or com 
pany to be administered in accordance 
with your wishes or you may create sev 
eral individual and independent trusts to 
carry out specifis plans. 

\ living trust enables you to establish 
certain funds while you are living that 
will not be affected in the least by your 
death 

The insurance funded trust makes it 
possible ‘to arrange your insurance so 
that it requires no further attention. Cer 
tain bonds or securities are deposited 
with the trust company together with 
your insurance policies. The income 
from the bonds is used to pay the pre 
miums on the policies and the whole 
matter is handled by the trust company. 

The services and charges of trust com- 
panies are governed by law in most 
states. A talk with your trust officer 
will doubtless lead to an arrangement 
by which your estate will be managed 
skillfully and carefully, in accordance 
with your wishes, at a small cost. 

Estate and Inheritance Taxes 

“Death and taxes” according to the 
old adage were symbols of certainty. 
Lately, especially during the last nine 
vears, the combination seems to have 
take non new significance. “Death and 
xes” are not only unavoidable but they 
COT to eth r Immediately following 

emise, your family and heirs are 
put to several and sundry extraordinary 





expenses—a series of taxes and double 
taxes that may materially reduce the 
size of your estate. 

lirst comes the Federal estate tax, 
which applies directly to all estates 
amounting to $50,000 or more at. this 
writing. The rates range up to 40 per 
cent. of the total estate under the pres- 
ent Jaw. ‘This tax must be paid to the 
government before the property is 
turned over to the executor for distribu- 
tion. It is a direct tax on the estate 
as g whole. 

Before the inheritances are turned over 
to the heirs the several states come for- 
ward with a bewildering array of in- 
heritance taxes. Not only may the states 
in which the donor and the recipient re 
side come in for their taxes but several 
other states may also have a claim. If 
the inheritance includes a piece of real 
estate, the state in which it is located 
may levy a tax. If it includes bonds 
or stocks, the states in which the cor 
porations are incorporated, the states in 
which they do business, the states in 
which the securities are deposited at the 
time, the state in which the transfer of 
fice is located may all levy individual 
taxes on the same inheritance. As many 
as a dozen or sixteen states may tax the 
same bequest and it is possible under 
our present laws to tax a security to 
over 100 per cent. of its actual value by 
this multiplicity and duplication of taxes. 


Confusion 

The amazing confusion and chaotic 
eondition existing today because of this 
overlapping now characterize “the twi- 
light land of taxation” according to Ray- 
mond Edwards Huntington, tax expert, 
in a recent issue of the Atlantic Month 
ly. He quotes one case in which a be- 
quest of $2,300,000 made to a university 
was subject to inheritance taxes by two 
states because it happened to consist of 
the securities of a corporation located in 
one of them. The tax threatened to 
amount to 42.4 per cent. of the entire 
cift. 

He also suggests that a 10 per cent. 
depletion in an estate of $10,000 may be 
a grave matter. 

Since each state has its own schedules 
applying to various classes of heirs, no 
veneral recommendations can be made 
except that you look up the laws in your 
own state and in the states in which 
you cither own or expect to bequeath 
property to see what such taxes will 
amount to. Tt is possible that a rear 
rangement of your holdings or a change 
in the character of your bequests will 
avoid the needless loss and unreasonable 
duplication of taxes. The bonds of one 
corporation may be taxed while those 
of another, representing an equal invest- 
ment value, may be tax free. One state 
draws a fine line between the bonds of 
the same corporation. Tn this state all 
coupon bonds are taxable while the reg- 
istered bonds, not only of the same cor- 
porations but of the same issues, are not 
taxed. In one case it was found that 
a rearrangement of a will would have 
$30,500 in taxes on a bequest of $100,000. 

Almost all forms of bequests are tax- 
able to a certain extent and it is only' 
good business to examine your estate, 
carefully and estimate the tax burden 
which it will be called upon to sustain, 

Life insurance—except in five states 
which tax it under certain conditions— 
is exempt up to $40,000. Life insurance 
in excess of $50,000 is ordinarily sub- 
ject only to the Federal estate tax. 

Inconcluding his article, Mr. Hunting- 
ton also refers to the only estate free 
from death taxes to any amount. Tf it 
happens that your wife has an indepen- 
dent income or means of her own, she 
may take out insurance on your life 
naming herself as beneficiary. In this 
case the courts hold that such insurance 
is tax free because there is no transfer 
of property. She is simply receiving her 
own property back again so no death 
tax is possible. 

Tax Situation Always With Us 

There is no immediate prospect of this 
tax tangle being straightened out. Under 
the circumstances, it will be well to find 
out just where you stand. If the bur- 


den of taxes promises to be heavy the 
problem can be settled by taking out 
another insurance policy for a sum suf- 
ficient to cover death taxes and expenses, 
thus leaving your estate whole and in- 
tact. 

It will also be well to check up on 
your insurance policies and see that they 
are not in your personal safety deposit 
box. They should either be on file with 
your trust company, your executor, or in 
a box under your wife’s name. If they 
are left in your box and are there at 
the time of your death, they will in prob- 
ability be sealed up with your other 
papers to await the order of the probate 
court. Your insurance will be locked up 
when it is most needed, 

Ixvery man can have an estate which 
will protect his family against need. If 
you have not already created it, life in- 
surance will provide it quickly and in- 
expensively, Furthermore, you may as- 
sure income during later life cither by 
an income from securities, a series of 
endowment policies, or an annuity. Ar- 
range for the management of your es- 
tate so that it will serve the purpose 
you wish it to serve and protect it 
against the inroads of multiple taxation. 

When these things have been done 
and only when they have been done 
can you enjoy the peace of mind and 
security of true financial independence. 


~ | . 

John E. Harris Story 
(Continued from Page 55) 
Duties of a Secretary 
The duties of our secretary are num- 
crous. She peruses the morning and 
evening papers for births, weddings, 
deaths Gf death of person known in life 
we send letter of sympathy to nearest 
relative using social stationery; we ex- 
pect no returns from this letter), grad- 
uations, business promotions, real estate 
transfers, court record of mortgages, etc., 
cte., etc. The names are listed and after 
a careful selection of potential prospects 
a suitable letter is drafted and started 

on itS Way. 

During all of this preliminary groom- 
ing of potential policyholders we do not 
overlook the members of “our own fam- 
ily.” About sixty days after a new pol- 
icyholder has joined our ranks we write 
him a letter of welcome inviting criti- 
cism of our service and pointing out to 
him the advisabilitly of close contact 
with our service department. In this way 
we anticipate any move on the part of 
unscrupulous “trouble-writers.” — (The 
Reading fraternity of life underwriters 
ranks with the best in America and there 
is no place for the “trouble-writer” in 
this community.) 

From time to time we receive new 
underwriting plans and ideas from the 
home office and we lose no time in pass- 
ing such information along to each and 
every one of our policyholders. They 
like to keep in close touch with the 
progress of their company and our ef- 
forts in that direction are much appre- 
ciated, as evidenced by the amount of 
new business procured from many of 
our old policyholders. During the months 
of April and May of this year a good 
percentage of our total volume for the 
two months was traceable to a home 
office idea passed on to them .by this 
agency. 

Taking a Personal Interest 

We guard our family of policyholders 
as jealously as an old hen guards her 
chicks. We are the “Daddy of the Fam- 
2 ” . . 
ily” and we feel it is our duty to watch 
all of their domestic, social and busi- 
ness activities so long as they are with 
us. If a birth occurs in “our family” a 
congratulatory letter is sent. Birthdays 
are never overlooked. Deaths and wed- 
dings come in for their share of our 
attention. If a policyholder has received 
a promotion from his employer or firm 
he is congratulated. A cheerful note is 


sent to acquaintances and _ policyholders 
confined to their homes and_ hospitals. 
About one year ago we read in one of 
our local papers about a young man 
being in an automobile accident and later 
on taken to the hospital. We knew him 
fairly well but not intimately, in fact we 
had tried to sell him life insurance. Our 
little note of sympathy and hope for a 
speedy recovery touched him and he lost 
no time in telephoning us his thanks. 
When he was able to return to his busi- 
ness he sent for the writer—score e15.- 
000 and not a word had been said about 
life insurance prior to the receipt of our 
note. “Bread cast upon the waters,” ete. 

So many life underwriters build up 
barriers between themselves and_ their 
policyholders through lack of attention 
and interest. This is not good merchan- 
dising. Ask the typewriter salesman or 
cash register salesman what. valuation 
they place upon each new account 
opened. They will tell you that it is 
unprofitable to them unless they can be 
certain of “repeats.” Ask any merchant 
on Main Street or Fifth Avenue. the 
approximate cost of opening a new ac- 
count and what he expects from that 
account during the years to come. His 
answer will open the eyes of the average 
life underwriter. 


Preble Tucker Story 


(Continued from Page 41) 

other beneficiaries on the first benefiei- 
ary’s death, the present worth on a 4% 
basis of the guaranteed interest pay 
ments for the first beneficiary’s expec- 
tancy, plus the present worth on a 4% 
basis of the principal amount payable 
at the end of such expectancy, are the 
true value of the insurance received by 
such beneficiaries. 

In all these calculations the tables pre- 
pared by the Treasury Department, 
known as Tables A and B, and published 
in the Treasury Regulations, should be 
used, 

Valuation Differences 

It will be found from actual experi- 
ence that, in many cases, the difference 
between the valuation of the lump sum 
settlement and the valuation of the in- 
surance proceeds under the instalment 
or income settlements will amount to at 
least 20% in favor of the latter. 

The importance to the agent of ac- 
curate knowledge on this point in talk 
ing settlement options to a prospect or 
policyholder, is obvious. 

Of course, if the beneficiary has the 
option of taking either a lump sum or 
one of the instalment or income settle- 
ment options, the valuation will be on 
the lump sum basis. Here is a very 
strong argument against giving such 
option to the beneficiary in policies 
taken out for family protection. 

In the foregoing six points | have en- 
deavored to cover some of what IT con- 
sider the essential facts for the life un- 
derwriter to remember when giving con- 
structive service. 


A GOOD APPROACH 


An agent of the New England Mutual 
begins an interview in the following 
Way: 

Mr. Prospect, you want to know two 
things. “What do I pay, and what do 
I get?” 

The first of these I will answer in a 
few moments. As to the second, you 
will want me to answer six questions. 

1. What shall I get if I live? 

2. What shall I get if 1 become dis- 

abled ? 

. What shall I get if IT die? 

. What shall I get if I die by acci- 
dent ? 

. What shall I get if I ‘need money 
badly ? : 
. Then, what shall I get if I quit? 
cover each of these points and then 
pull out my application. 


wm Fw 
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problems of your own business, so that this letter dence and exposing his needs. Invari- 
e McNamara Agency and others following at monthly intervals, may 


prove a valuable addition to your insurance files. ably, I thereafter use a suggestion based 


The Endless Chain Method on some — however, small, of the 
(Continued from Page 47) Theodore C. Thompson has had. suc- ‘eae — a Policy of $100 

NLO ee ays-——tor vetirem 
, P poe ; : ‘ cess with the endless chain method. His Se ae . fe : “nee : 
lute regularity, making the mailing as and usually mean real immediate inter- plan is to sell himself s0 well to his poli- beginning at 60 o1 65, depending on the 
nearly the same day of cach month as_- est. We find this reflex that when we yholders that they give him leads almost age at issue; for Protection, providing 
possible ” said Post. handle an answer we have two advan- £ pe nf ; f is oy He aan th for an income during the life of wife 
“We Hy to make our letters absolute- tages, (1) his interest, or at least his inet that er of course es psy wie and after her death until sufficiently ma- 


ly non-soliciting, and over our own @ttention has been attracted to life in- 


tured ages of children; and for Total 
names, never trying to get a reply, but SUrance; (2) he usually remembers some- 


with the service he has rendered them Disability 


: that it is only natural they should be oT ai ee ae es ae ee 
rather secking to make them purely in- ‘ing iavorable about us from our gad to recommend him to their friends Of course, all of this is based on 
fc rmative and interesting, This builds ™onthly letters.: What better circum- °° U Cc , * nothing other than Ordinary Life in the 
oO ¢ c ; g. ‘ : ; ¢ . é - 
restige that we know our business and tances could a salesman ask? eS Prospect Bureas amount of $24,000 pet $100 a month in- 
P a = Ofc os tryine to do it as individ William J. Chambers believes in the come, which yields at the Guardian pres- 
are responsible men in it. The first re- ur cost trying to do it as individ- J grease » of 5% rae : 
oy pee at ; hich. the regularity suf- ©%% indian Prospect Bureau and uses that ent interest rate of 5% monthly (annual 
sult is that if we simply kept sending uals was too high, the regularity su nivale 5.11 accordi 
; ie hes radian she detail t | company’s method of circularization ex- e¢quivalent 6%), according td the 
these letters, that after six to nin lered, ane ic detail was tremendous, so somite! H taraeengg riggs roa method of the unieue yellow rate cord 
‘ : ame: oO : ate car 
months, at least some of the men on this we sold Mr. McNamara the idea of ‘do- peer: ve ce inte, ec hab ij ra pyre pete Pes J e Ca 
: ; . . : ade agazit@s, c¢ sts siness aniz . 
list of 1,000 names, will begin to know ing it en masse, ie. the office does oe 1S i a penta Pitty “a ian “The method is simele end effective 
Clark or Post when each of us calls on — everything and our detail is completed = 10On lists, Newspapers, Ctc, - ai at on elles . - a foll nie, 
our respective lists. Moreover, it helps upon turning in and keeping up to date SYS: ang at age vu. S- oUt as I0lOwS: 
: a Se: - ‘master’ lists. The office does‘ all Any mail plan must be continuous, Column 1 gives the annual deposit on 
our mental attitude in Initiating new Our taster ists. le Office does a ’ : ‘ 7 : nage ; $24. 000 ordi lif itl iW f 
. letait and bills thly for $90 1 and no true average can be arrived at $24, ordinary lite (with waiver of pre- 
stuff. detail, and bills us monthly tor each ; a : : des. : 
cr 1,000 names. It is more than wortl until a sufficient length of time has mium and $100 monthly disability in- 
“However, to us we add, the second ! ; P ver elapsed for recalls, etc. The gre int come, for the sake of uniformity of $100 
j Sage we Sa as . try it. About a dozen men in the organi- C'@Psed tor recalls, ete. ae Ercat pom : Liformity 
and more important step, 1.¢., we try J) so now use this method.” is regularity in mailing and selection of | monthly, three ways; $240- monthly dis- 
p Sone af wr a a se Pg ek The non-soliciting letters used by Post = ates. L found that if | attempted to ability income could, of course, be in- 
cae list of 1,000, by 4 - venee eh and Clark get results. Extracts follow; Prepare any long list of names at one a Column 2 is one-half this an- 
master 1S oO B ) separa yg we = , ; j . < S ctio ‘ gz 
H -s into ten gre up “( f 100 each, the Americans think in terms of “How much am time that both m) election of iames a BOCs deposit in order to talk in 
ee ee ee eae ENE 1 worth?”—-Englishmen appraise themselves on Weakened and that | mailed irregularly. terms of monthly savings. Column 3 in- 
grouping hae ~— ne ai by eon — is, “llow much : my income cs “LT remedied this by selecting a few dicates the year when the deposit is first 
sions of the city. 0 each group of far as your family is concerned, you are P eS news ds ; ; nde ’ , eet . ye 
smes we have atranged with the office "®t nearly as much interested in capital as you "ames at a given time every day, so that made on a net basis, and Column 4 in 
names we hé ee eile are in income, because you cannot know that | could do it carefully, and have them — dicates the actual net deposit for the 
to have a company letter ona Guardian your family will use the former properly, and prepared to mail on the same day each year indicated in Column 3. Column 5 
letterhead sent in rotation to each of you do not know they must have the setter week. | am now trying to extend this is one-twelfth of the net deposit the 
or « ec . . neome yn pe J « yrovides ° : . . , . e 
the ten groups of 100 names, in ten suc vas ot 4 Bs gs to a selection of sixteen names the first third year. You see the plan is to raise 
ae eats ota | italic. al . funds in the amount of bills for necessities at . : F - : - 
cessive weeks. This letter tells about a feast, when such bills are due—monthly—for as thing every morning, so that | can mail the cash value of the policy at age 65 
booklet which will be sent upon request long _ th = s noe ee na 100 weekly without strain 1 am also (or at 60, if issued at age 34 or younger) 
- - « ne > ete _ ipital can be guari r ) eirs oO mae ee . a 
upon return of an enclosed postal card. the next generation, on epsteusmieniie aimetuden raising the class of the names so that sufficiently by accumulating a varying 
Then we deliver the booklet and do our = ;,, order to increase the monthly income during if | get less than eleven answers per number of dividends at each age of is 
stuff. At the end of each ten weeks this the pr ent generation. ; rer ; week from 100 names, and write Jess sue, so that at 5% interest until age 65 
= “— cn thinking lushband, son anc ather whe . - . . . . 
process of the company letter is A unde aon his brain power, is secure posi than four out of eleven, that the result this accumulation will have increased 
peated, so that each name on the list of small deposits, and happy in the thought— ing business will still increase, and | enough to provide an income of $100 
receives five ‘company soliciting’ letters nl pie Ses a ee ee oe will have a real ‘contact machine’.” monthly to the insured for life, with ten 
ine relve . « relve will continue. Statistics strate é nany . ’ : . - 
during twelve months, and twelve month- i) continue. Cotat deaueh wba aoees Charles F. Mansfield is one of the years guaranteed whether he lives that 
ly non-soliciting letters from uS persOn-  Vears ) ) more recent associates of the McNamara long or not. To do this at age 35, only 
ally. Thus each man receives seventeen We re. convinced that ,the insuring Public Ageney, having completed more than $46 of the first dividend is necessary to 
communications during the year on life het ar ascd -_ ae a $100,000 paid business in his first three be accumulated, so that the second de- 
insurance. them better. The only thing a Monthly Income months in the business posit is reduced by the greater part of 
“On the ‘company soliciting’ letter we loses ne bemehenaey need Oh is ope : an om He said to The Gold Book: the dividend, but the third deposit is 
average 1.2% answers, which is not high, Sc", ‘Tian is sound finanejal sense, isn't it? “I believe in the auditing of policies, the first one to be reduced by a full 
but the replies are of excellent quality, Doubtless your time is closely occupied with aS a means of gaining a man’s confi dividend. 
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self-st 

IFE Insurance is not a commodity; it is service, scientific social service. Its beneficence, how- ave 65 
L evcr, is not limited to paying death-claims. It touches society at many points and renders L hi 
many services of which few people ever think. As policy-holders you are public benefactors, a . 

not merely because you have protected society by protecting your dependents, but because you are With. 
advancing human efliciency and human happiness through the beneficent activities of this Com- place 
pany’s assets. years, 
The assecs of this Company benefit both the insured and the uninsured. They reach all—even pte 

as the rain falls on the just and on the unjust. ee 
In the year 1925 the Finance Committee invested in securities that demanded discrimination years 

and judgement. inate, 
$151,371,950.10, to yield on the average, 5.36% tality 

Analyze that total and you at once see how widely and directly it touches and helps the community at val 
large. This is the picture: oro 


prope 
MUNICIPAL BONDS: A capital investment of $1,044,177.06, to yield 4.33%. deper 
REAL ESTATE MORTGAGES: During 1925 the Committee made 6,895 separate mortgage loans in 


forty-one States, the District of Columbia and Canada, aggregating $93,534,753.22 to yield 5.57%. 


Bui 
These mortgages in detail were divided as follows: 


so in 








5,151 Loans on residentiat property, representing a c.p.cal investment of $28,562,173.86, accommodating ail 
5,940 families. ; ; ees 
635 Loans on apartment and housing projects, a capital investment of $26,327,240.00 accommodating war 
8,117 families. A total of 14,057 famities. ceans 
170 Loans on business properties, a capital investment cf $32,801,731.10. Tn 
939 Loans on farms, a capital investment of $5,843,608.26. a 4 
. . ° . . or 
Capital soundly invested in Mortgages on Real as part of your total investment in mortgages here: 
Escate is sate; it yields good return, and renders amounting to $353,627,202.42. That total is di- mark 
a genuine public service. Your investment in _ vided into exactly the classifications I have made the 
mortgages of over ninety-three million dollars in of the investments of 1925 and is all equally rons 
- ° JO 
the year 1925 appears in the balance-sheet below useful. tiie 
RAILROAD BONDS: In this class of securities the Committee in 1925 made a capital investment of We 
$21,416,375.55 to yield 4.99%, as follows: eng 
In bonds secured by mortgages on bridge and terminal properties ................. scaleieeid $ 1,558,365.00 — 
In equipment trust certificates secured by locomotives, freight and passenger cars.......... 8,882,184.18 poo 
In bonds secured by mortgages on railroads, covering mileage located in 31 States and the pn 7 
ON IR os cwwn.a Scucnpanconiernicetxs Bid wuicas a ¥oeeraas ease cuneaeaaee 10,975,826.37 ~ 
- be - Aa 7 ali 
This Company has long been a large investor in 1925 is a part of the total which appears in the gro) 
Railroad Bonds. It fought vigorously to secure  balance-sheet below, $325,062,694.07. find 
the Transportation Act of 1920 under which the That total is in turn a part of the service to the ans, 
railroads of the country have been rehabilitated. country which is constantly being rendered by ye 
The twenty-one millions and over invested in the railroads. Sot 
PUBLIC UTILITY BONDS: Here in 1925 the Committee made a capital investment of $35,376,- trer 
644.27, to yield 5.04% as follows: et 
In bonds secured by mortgages on gas, electric light and power properties.................. $25,605,115.07 gen 
In bonds secured by mortgages on telephone properties ................0.00005 cmeiasewiesecse Spee ase. “br 
Public Utility enterprises represent a relatively recent development, thousand million dollars. Through your investment of over thirty- he 
and are closely allied to all the comforts, conveniences and necessi- five million dollars in 1925 and your earlier investments of the same £0c 
» ties of present-day life. Your investments in bonds of this class sort you have become a considerable supporter and a definite part or 
in the year 1925 represent properties operating in twenty-five States of that great and indispensable modern development. Every dollar = 
in which dwell approximately 73,000,000 people. These institutions of the total investment in public utilities is hard at work adding tec 
have 13,000,000 consumers, and a fixed capital investment of three to the sum of human comfort. spr 
In the balance-sheet below the activities of the Finance Committee for the year 1925 and in previous years are projected on a larger screen. bac 
After eighty-one years of business the Company’s assets on December 31, 1925 (taking bonds at market value), amounted to $1,149,471,556.02. prc 
We are not here considering the strictly Life Insurance function of that accumulation, which of course is its first function. We are empha- rea 
sizing the fact that every dullar of that huge sum is working every miaute in the public interest, something you as policy-holders seldom da 
think of, something the public is scarcely aware of. You insured your lives in this Company primarily to protect your oid age and your 7 
dependents. You performed a good deed. Good deeds go far. They illustrate the truth of what Portia says in the “Merchant of Venice”: wi! 
_ s m 
“‘How far that little candle throws his beams! lif 
So shines a good deed in a naughty world.” un 
wil 
Your policies are separate candles; they shine far. is 
DARWIN P. KINGSLEY, President. ps 
EIGHTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT ” 
Outstanding Insurance, December BERR RARARSSES: Sorsinsdies diese acme e anwerons -  $5,219,000,000.00 
New Business paid for in 1925. a cle Res se eeeee PUERCO SUA Os Ae ew emae eet 844,000,000.00 
Earning power of Assets, incituding cash in bank, Dec. 31, 1925 ....................02. 5.06% a 
BALANCE SHEET, January 1, 1926 “] 
Bonds at Market Value as determined by the Insurance Department, State of New York. * 
ASSETS LIABILITIES = 
il i Mitel... cxnivhvennincnsnssccusdeil $  8,138,938.97 Policy Reserve ........cscscccuceccccccecseceuces $ 891,961,916.00 ™ 
merle ng rena ee Willey EAI, 0.65 06csseccccccsenenveces 37,107,183.70 cl 
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Successful Middle Age 


By HENRY MOIR, President, United States Life 


We read from time to 
of 1,000 young men age 
ically fit, mentally 


time that out 
25 and all phys- 
sound, enjoying life 
and bubbling over with enthusiasm, only 
a very small number will be alive and 
self-supporting (or independent) at 

e Od. 

| have 
tics tO 


lox ke d for 
justify the 
never 


trustworthy 
small figure at 65, 
but have been able to find them. 
With the improvement which has taken 
place in longevity during the last twenty 
years, and in the hope that this improve- 
ent may continue, my guess would be 
that out of 1,000 healthy young men now 


statis- 


25 no less than 700 may be living 40 
years hence. This is a scientific esti- 
mate. How many of them will be self- 


supporting 2? With inereased modern vi- 
tality we may expect that there will also 
be an expansion in the active working 
years of life, therefore that a goodly 
proportion will be fit and financially in- 
dependent. : 


Years of Greatest Growth 
But apart from this subject 
so interesting to the life insurance soli- 
citor, there is another practical point 
which the shrewd agent uses to the limit, 
namely, that a large proportion of suc- 
cessful men find their years of greatest 
growth between 35 and 55—in middle 
age. The foundations are laid earlier, 
for there has to be something in the in- 
herent character of a young man which 
marks him out for later success; and 
the basis of a fortune is nearly always 
laid in hard work and rigid economy in 
youth, combined with judicious — 
thoughtful spending in early maturity. 
We should not speak of it as “spending,” 
because the outlays of youth which form 


, which is 


and 


the foundations of a sound financial 
structure are in the nature of “invest- 
ment.” Successful middle age may be 


set down as the period from 40 to 60 


a little later than the years of greatest 
growth; and it is at these ages that we 
find the largest amounts of life insur- 
ance being placed on individuals. 
_ Success implies thoughtfulness, which 
is the prime requisite—a faculty for 
looking forward and seeing the probable 
trend of events. A man of this charac- 
ter is willing to take a business chance 
within his means; but he has the intelli- 
gence to make sure that the probable 
“breaks” will be in his favor. Moreover, 
he takes as few chances as possible. A 
good busine ss man carries fire insurance 
on his goods and his premises; he pro- 
tects against theft and wastage; he 
spreads his credit risks or insures against 
bad debts. He is therefore an excellent 
prospect for life insurance, for he also 
realizes that he knows nothing of the 
day and the hour when all his activities 
will cease. Nine out of ten successful 
men in middle life are strong believers in 
life insurance; the cost of securing an 
uncertainty is so slight, when combined 
with the building up of an estate, which 
is a certainty. Death and taxes, vital 
reasons for life insurance, are certain, 
and family responsibility is common to 
most men of success. 


Successful Man a Healthy Man 


Taken all in all the successful man is 
a healthy man. The old Latin saying: 
Mens sana in corpore sano” may be 
applied in the reverse order. The suc- 
cessful man must have a sound mentality 
and physical fitness; is normal with a 
clear head. He has been frugal and tem- 
perate, although he is a hard worker ; 
he needs and secures much life insur- 
ance, and feels that this is his sheet 
anchor to windword. 

Some men are great in adversity ; 
some few are great and simple in pros- 
perity; but many sink under prosperity. 

e see instances of this all the time— 
men whose moral tone suffers when they 
are well-to-do. Hence it arises that life 
insurance companies experience a heav- 
ler mortality rate than the normal 


amongst those, who take large lines of 
jue insurance. ‘Their prosperity induces 
them to live more freely than is good 
ior them. ‘Their ambition remains and 
they continue working; they want to 
attain a point beyond that which they 
have reached. This undue mental ac- 
tivity is often offset or relieved by some 
physical indulgence which does not make 
ior longevity. When things are coming 
his way we often see the busy man 
“purning the candle at both ends.” He 
works hard during the day and till late 
in the evening—then he strives for social 
success to match his business prmi- 
nence: Wine, women and song are at- 
tractive to this man of quick me ntality 
and glowing vitality—and the strain ul- 
timately tells. When he is urged to re- 
duce his indulgences, he is likely to begin 
by giving up the least harmful—the 
“song.” Anyhow his social ambitions 
too often call for outlays which compel 
a close application to business, so that 
he is tense and intense early and late. 
Life insurance agents are becoming 
more and more “Apostles of Sensible 
Living.” They are essentially teachers. 
Youth is taught to acquire habits of 
thrift; the family man is shown his re- 
sponsibilities and led to see that fore- 
thought for others is a privilege as well 


as an obligation; while to the man of 
successful middle age the life agent 
should preach conservation of health 


and energy. The man approaching fifty 
should give careful thought to his mode 
of living. He wants life, and he wants 
it more abundantly. He can have it 
happily only by studying moderation; he 
must learn to relax, mentally and phys- 


ically. Some men have to watch the 
waist line and take exercise; others 
must give thought to the liver; while yet 
others give heed to their nerves. 

The truly valuable life agent is a pub- 
lic benefactor and educator. His ser- 


vice in showing his clients their needs, 
physically and ethically, are 


financially, 





Henry Moir 


being more and more valued. His clients 
are under obligation to him for many 
useful hints and suggestions. If he can 
bring the man of successful middle age 
to see his health needs, to relax and to 
avoid worries, his sphere of usefulness 
will be greatly widened and his work 
will be more valuable to his clients, his 
company, and himself. 


Edith K. Bauer Story 


(Continued from page 60) 


tea. On my way to his offices, | bought 
a fresh orchid. 

At the outer offices 1 handed my 
handed my personal card to the office 
boy and informed him that I must see 
Mr. Blank at once, inferring gently that 
another social engagement was most 
Shortly, a secretary came for- 
ward and escorted me to Mr. Blank. I 
knew he expected that 1 was going to 
hold him up for a large charitable con- 
tribution. He was later to make this 


pressing. 


confession. 
The Approach Conversation 

Very demurely, that is if an insurance 
woman can be demure, I began. I felt 
that | must come to the point, and, yet, 
| knew enough about practical psychol- 
ogy that | must make a daring opening 
to attract him to the dread “bug-a-boo.” 
This man was my enemy, but for the 
time being, 1 was forced to put aside 
this thought. 

“Mr. Blank,” I said quietly, “the other 
day I happened to be waiting on the 
ninth hole and, as 1 watched you make 
a most spectacular drive, my two com- 
panions told me a very strange thing 
about you, and I can’t believe it is true. 
I’ve come to find out.” 

For the first time he smiled, I suppose 
a little flattered, and showed interest. 

“What were you told about me,” he 
asked. “Of course, I'll try to tell you 
the truth.” 

“Well, they stated most emphatically 
that you had no use for insurance, much 
less insurance women. I want to know 


ii you have ever met any insurance 
women ?” 


“No,” he answered, “you are the first, 
and you must be a pretty persistent 
golier if you have the courage to taik 
insurance with me.” 


Gets On Easy Footing At Last 

We both laughed and quite easily the 
conversation ran on | asked him how he 
was able to run so large and so individ- 
ual a business as well as play good golf. 
‘his lead to a discussion of the value of 
business insurance where one man was 
the brains. 1 actually gained his inter- 
est. He asked questions—delightful mo- 
ment in a sale. 1 had so thoroughly sold 
myseli the idea of the insurability of his 
position that once he let down the bars 
of his detense, he seemed less difficult 
to talk with than many men who are 
ordinarily interested in insurance. 

1 explained that it would take a very 
large sum to secure an executive who 
could ever partially replace the unusual 
ability of Mr. Blank. ‘This appealed to 
Mr. Blank’s pride and real love for the 
institution that he had so carefully and 
skilltully built. He sensed the value of 
a large cash asset at the time when 
credit of a one man business might be 
impaired, 


How Glad News Was Broken 

After a two hour chat I left his office 
with a definite appointment tor our med- 
ical inspectors to visit him. No amounts 
were mentioned. ‘Two days later, much 
to my surprise, 1 found a call at my 
office that Mr. Blank wished further in- 
formation. I telephoned his office and 
was told to come at once. Another two 
hour conference, and, yet Mr. Blank 
seemed a bit enigmatic about his plans. 
{ hoped and, yet, 1 dared not hope too 
much. 

Two weeks and not another word. I 


was beginning to feel that, like the 
Knights of Sir Galahad’s Round ' Table, 
1 had pursued wandering fires. After 


all, I said to myself, an insurance woman 
must be practical. 1 had ventured where 


angels fear to tread 
much precious time. 


and had wasted 
The very morning 


ter. 1 opened it and it was a check for 
$100 bearing the signature of one of my 
golf companions ot that now memorable 
aiternoon on the goli course. Appended 
to it was a little note: “Cheerio, Edith 
tK\. You win!” 

Imagine my feelings! 
won: ‘that afternoon | 
terview with Mr. Blank, and during this 
conterence he signed an application tor 
a hali million on his lite in tavor of his 


What had I 


secured an in- 


business. When | was ready to go, he 
sad: Pell your friends | think imsui 
ance women are all right and you can 


play tue next mixed foursome 


The Mystery Solved 


with me.” 


Sho.tly afterwards, | solved the mys 


tery. My golf companions informed me 
that they had lunened with Mr, Blank 
three days before he signed on the 
aotted une, and he had mentioned the 
fact he was going to take out a half mil- 
hon doliar policy from an insurance 
woman by the name of Edith K. Bauer 
That explained why | got the check be 


fore | knew | had conquered. 
Yes, | believe that woman can do the 
job in insurance! 


John R. Larus Story 


(Continued from Page 56) 
be detected solely by a 
ination. 


medical exam 

We have apparently been very fortu- 
nate so far in the absence of policies ob 
tained by fraud. ‘The 
would naturally increase 
raised, 


prospect of fraud 
» if the limit were 
this is another 
radical advance in 
the size of non-medical policies. When, 
however, a issues policies On 
the lives cf its own policy holders with 
out examination, it 


so that argument 


against making any 
company 


is dealing in a se 
lected class, particularly if the old exam- 
ination on which the previous insurance 
was based was made fairly recently, and 
scems to be justified in increasing both 
the age and amount limits. Such appli- 
cants have already been examined, and 
only the extra mortality due to impair- 
ments arising since that time would have 
to be placed against the saving in medi- 
cal fees. 

In the last analysis, the ultimate suc- 
cess of non-medical business rests with 
the agent. If he can, by initia\ selection, 
produce a group of applications on men 
who, except for possible unknown im- 
pairments discernible only through full 
medical examination, are first class stan- 
dard risks, non-medical insurance will 
continue to be a time saver for him and 
his clients and productive of a much- 
needed saving in the expense attendant 
to the issuance of small policies. 





A VERY LIVE VETERAN 
Henry J. Drummond of the Mutual 
Life in East St. Louis, Ill, nearly sev- 
enty-three years of age, on March 2, 
1926, wrote 151 and had 
practically all of them examined on the 
same day. 


applications 


“This is a fine record and I do not be- 
lieve that it ever will be equalled again 
when all things are taken into consid- 
eration, the man’s age, etc.,” says J. F. 
H athaway, manager of the Mutual Life, 
St. Louis. 

“These were mostly small app ylications, 
the entire amount aggregating a little 
over a quarter of a million, nevertheless 
it was a tremendous undertaking for a 
man of Mr. Drummond’s age and was 
all good business. I have investigated 
the business personally and I feel sat- 
isfied that practically every case that is 
accepted will be paid for.” 
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Mer. Ord. Dep’t 
217 Broadway, New York 
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D. ARTHUR MASON, Sup’t 
114-116 Fifth Avenue 





JOSEPH P. MERLEHAN, Sup’t 
184i Broadway 


HENRY SALOMON, Sup’t 
Madison Avenue and 59th Street 


HENRY LOEVE, Sup’t 
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HYMAN FELDMAN, Sup’t 
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The Low Net Cost 


of Maintaining 


Prudential Policies 


is a Real and 


Practical Service 


3RANCH OFFICES IN GREATER NEW YORK: 


HENRY L. ROSENFELD 
Mer. Ord. Dep't 
(Manhattan Agency) 
46 Cedar St., New York 


BRONX 


DENIS F. McGILLICUDDY, Sup’t 
391 East 149th Street 
ISAAC GOLDSTEIN, Sup’t 
801-813 Westchester Avenue 
JAMES BAKER, Sup’t 
318 E. Kingsbridge Road 
ANDREW W. STUKE, Sup’t 
East 170th Street and Sheridan Avenue 
ROBERT W. HEITHOFF, Sup’t 
868 East 180th Street 
CHARLES W. GODFREY, Sup’t 
1068 East Tremont Avenue 


RICHMOND 


ANTON HUEBNER, Sup’t 
Beach Street and Union Place, Stapleton 


QUEENS 


MICHAEL J. O’BRIEN, Sup’t 
110-114 Amity Street, Flushing 
HARRY R. HYDE, Sup’t 
163-32 to 163-40 Jamaica Avenue, Jamaica 
RALPH R. KESTLER, Sup’t 
8401 Jamaica Avenue, Woodhaven 
CONRAD V. DYKEMAN, Sup’t 
289 Bridge Plaza, North, Long Island City 
PETER LARKIN, Sup’t 
Grand and Mueller Sts., Maspeth 
JOHN KAISER, JR., Sup’t 
115th St. and Liberty Ave., Richmond Hill 
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Mer. Ord. Dep’t 
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THOMAS J. McLAUGHLIN, Sup’t 
32 Court Street 





LUTHER W. POST, Sup’t 
84 Broadway 


WILLIAM L. REGER, Sup’t 
1289-1293 Broadway 


HERMAN SHABSHELOWITZ, Sup’t 
562 Nostrand Avenue 
KARL B. CONANT, Sup’t 
6809-6811 Fifth Avenue 
HENRY MEHLMAN, Sup’t 
68-72 Pennsylvania Avenue 
GEORGE A. BENNETT, Sup’t 
2169-2171 86th Street 
LOUIS S. GREENBERG, Sup’t 
Cypress Avenue and Cornelia Street 
FRANK J. DUGHI, Sup’t 
213-223 Flatbush Avenue 
WILLIAM J, ELLIS, Sup’t 
Kings Highway and Coney Island Avenue 
WILLIAM M. HEALY, Sup’t 
1217-1219 Fulton Street 
GEORGE V. GRIMWADE, Sup’t 
395 Rockaway Avenue 


R. WILLIS GOSLIN, Sup’t 
922-924 Flatbush Avenue 


New Jersey 
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nsuranece Has Its Humorous Side 


By MERVIN L. LANE, Equitable Life Assurance Society, N. Y. 


“A GENT SPOOFS THE AGENT” 
Once broke 
down. ‘The operator, plant foreman and 


upon a time a machine 


various engineers were unable to start 
it. They sent for a man who specialized 
He took one 
look at the machine, hit it several times 
with a hammer, and told the operator 
His bill was $100 and when 
the superintendent received it he imme 


in just that sort of work. 


to start it. 


diately asked for an itemized statement 
as he considered the charge exorbitant. 
The bill when rendered read as follows: 


Tapping with a hammer..... $1 
Knowing where to tap...... 99 
$100 


Few men give much consideration to 
the duties of a manager, and most figure 
the function of this particular office is 
the 


going well, and when he is not, to kick 


to pat a man on back when he is 


him in the place used most extensively 


by the comic supplement artists. 
Hard Luck Stories 
Of course, the angle that a manager 


or general agent gets of the business 
is entirely different and it is almost a 
bird’s eye view, but certainly we all 


know that taken by and large, the agent 
is a great big kid. This is proven every 
day in the year by the manner in which 
but 
being pampered and petted and catered 


the agent not only expects enjoys 


to. But aside from this point which | 
will take up later on, I have yet to see 
an agent who does not revel in taking 


up the manager’s time for the purpose 
of telling him any one of the following 
stories. 


Why I did not get the check. 

How | got the check. 

What a tough egg the 
was. 

How the prospect was handled. 

Why he was displeased with the 
actions of the telephone operator. 

Why he did not pay for more bus- 
iness last month. 

Why he is going to pay for such 
a big amount this month. 

What he heard over the radio. 


harrowing 


prospect 


The poor ferry service from Jer- 
sey. 

Why the railroad should operate 
more trains. 


T could list 
sons for wasting hours in unnecessary 
And the 
manager must listen because if he doesn’t 
it would appear that he is cither “hard- 
boiled” or “high-hat.” 

Another very common experience is to 
have the agent come in and ask “What 
would you do in a case like this?” You 
tell him as briefly as you possibly can 
what he and the day 
you find he did just what he wanted to 
do and did not follow 
This is almost on a 


hundreds of similar rea 


conversation with the manager. 


should do next 


your directions. 
par with the story 
of the medical, student who asked his 
professor “What should I do for a man 
who has his nose broken in two places ?” 
The answer from the professor being 
“Tell him to keep out of those places.” 


What Volume Means 


One of faults with the 
manner in which the life insurance busi- 
hess is conducted today is in the fact 


the biggest 


that the desire for volume seems to over- 
shadow most everything else. And, on 
the other hand ,I think the agent mis- 
understands the exact meaning of vol- 
at least, if he understands it, 
Let 
During the 


ume, or 
he does not give it thought. me 
illustrate by a concrete case. 
early part of this year I had a talk with 
one of my men and I told him that al 
though he was a new man I would expect 
a minimum of $250,000 worth of busi- 
ness from him this year. He immediate- 
ly said to me “That's ridiculous. 1 could 


As a matter 


not possibly do that much! 





Mervin L. Lane 


of fact I figure that if T do about $200,- 
000 in my I would be going 
very well.” He then added, “but what 
caused you to set a quota of $250,000 for 


well 
mes 


first year 


I replied in somewhat the follow- 
“You told 


expenses were 


ing fashion: me last month 
that that it 


cost you approximately $5,000 a year to 


your such 


live. Therefore, it is not a question of 
the volume you would like to do, but it 
is; a question of how much you require 
in premiums in order to produce $5,000 
for you, so that on that basis the least 
you can do if you want to live as you 
have been living is $250,000 in order to 
acquire the necessary commissions.” He 
had not 
looked at the matter from that angle and 


was astonished because he 
immediately agreed that would be the 
amount he would have to set as his goal. 
I know definitely that he will do it, be- 
cause he has a different viewpoint and 
is striking out for a different objective. 
misconstrue the above. 
The last thing that a man should think 
[ the 
commission, but in outlining his plans 
his objective should be the commissions 


Please do not 


of in an actual sale or canvass is 


rather than the volume of business. 
From the standpoint of the manager 
himself I think the attitude should be 


just the reverse. The manager’s objec- 
tive should not be the volume of busi- 
ness until his organization is the type 
organization that he wants it to be. 


Contests 


T said at the outset that the average 
agent is a great big kid, and the truth 





of this statement is proven day in and 
day out by the various methods which 
are resorted to by all companies in order 
to keep production as steady as pos- 
sible. Contests invariably prove that the 
agent takes more interest in seeing his 
name on a bulletin board, or on a chart, 
or mentioned in the periodical published 
by the company than he does in the 
fact that the contest actually puts added 
commissions in his pocket. I have seen 
it happen over and over again that an 
agent will walk into the office with a 
check on a policy during a contest and 
his remark will be, “Don’t forget to 
credit me with this settlement on the 
contest.” 
Temperament 

The grand opera, moving picture, the- 
atrical and artistic worlds are known for 
the temperamental character of the in- 
dividuals employed in them. In my opin 
ion the insurance agent ranks with these. 
nly the other day I saw a million dol 
lar producer in a certain New York 
agency “fly off the handle” because a 
clerk had not addressed him in the prop 
er tone of voice. The boy had not said 
anything insulting nor was he insolent, 
and this very man most likely had ac 
cepted similar treatment from this lad 
at other times. But at that particular 
time he strenuously objected and it was 
really laughable because it was so very 
childish. He went to the manager as a 
school boy goes to the teacher and the 
manager patted him on the back and told 
him he would give the matter attention. 
The agent strutted out of the office as 
though he had done the biggest thing in 
his life. This brings me up to the ques 
tion of: 


Big Producers 


I have yet to see a big producer who 
doesn’t feel the agency rests on his 
shoulders. I do know one or two im- 
portant agents who admit that the agency 
has accomplished certain things for 
them, but in the aggregate most agents 
with large production feel they are the 
most important thing in the agency. On 
the other hand, in the twelve years I 
have been in the business I have seen 
quite a few big men drop out because 
of illness or through death and in spite 
of that fact their agencies have gone 
on and not only have maintained their 
position, but have forged ahead. This 
applies in a lesser degree to the average 
producer and the sometimes exaggerated 
opinion which such individuals have of 
their own importance. It is unfortunate, 
T think, that every man does not sense 
the value of the agency from the man 
ager right straight down through the 
organization as regards the development 
and the training of the individual. For 
certainly, were it not for the fact that 
the agency functions as it does the in- 
dividual would in most cases be lost. 

Big Cases 

T have no idea of the exact statistics, 
but I know definitely of a great num 
ber of cases where a good man was 
spoiled by a big case. The tendency 
seems to be—and you possibly know of 
a similar instance—for the writer of a 
big case to allow his efforts to become 
reduced immediately following the com- 
pletion of the big case. I know of a 
man who after writing one policy of 
$100,000 and another for $150,000 in one 
month whose general attitude was so 
spoiled that when the secretary of his 
$150,000 client stated that he would like 
to have $10,000 of that particular plan, 
the agent replied, “I should say not, I 
will sell you $25,000 or nothing.” The 
secretary immediately became indignant, 
and rightly so, and said, “Well, if that’s 
the way you do business, you will sell 
me nothing.” If it were not for the 
fact that I know this to be true, I my- 


self might doubt the story, but it is a 
fact. If the average writer of a large 
case could only bear in mind that the 
small prospects are the ones who really 
are most important I feel quite sure that 
a lot of the disappointments which be- 
fall some of the men in the life insur- 
ance business could be avoided. 
Agency Meetings 

This is a spot. It seems very 
strange that very few agency organiza- 
tions are able to schedule a meeting for 
a certain time and actually have a large 
percentage of members present on time. 
In the cases where managers conduct 
the meetings themselves a good many 
agents feel that the meeting is conducted 
in order to allow the manager to have 
his say. This is really very foolish be- 
cause the manager could have a much 
more enjoyable time by closing the door 
of his office and talking to himself, at 
least there would be no interruptions and 
he could say what he had to say with- 
out wondering how many of his men 
were mentally asleep or thinking about 
matters other than the one under dis- 
cussion. Incidentally, I wish to. state 
that | am purposely avoiding any possi- 
ble attempt at solving this particular 
problem because the problem can only 
be solved by the man in charge of the 
agency, who after all, knows the condi- 
tions under which he is operating better 
we did not have problems of this sort 
there wouldn’t be much fun to the 
agency organization end of the work. 

In other words, to speak pokerwise, if 
the manager has a full house of agents 
than any one else. But then again if 
he has his hands full, but at least gets 
some fun out of it. As the Kansas farm- 
cr said as his nagging wife disappeared 
in the tornado, “It’s an ill wind——” 

In conclusion I would like to give be- 
low a copy of “The Ten Commandments” 
which I not only display in my agency 
office, but which I believe to be good 
rules for us to follow in our daily at- 
tempt to promote the proper relation- 
ship between manager and agent. 


sore 


“The Ten Commandments” 
1. Don’t lie. 
yours. 


It wastes my time and 
| am sure to catch you in the 
end, and that is the wrong end. 

2. Watch your work, not the clock: 
A long day’s work makes a long day 
short; and a short day’s work makes my 
face long. 

3. Give me more than I expect, and 
I will give you more than you expect. 

4. You owe so much to yourself that 
you cannot afford to owe anybody else. 
Keep out of debt, or keep out of busi- 
ness, 

5. Dishonesty is never an accident. 
Good men, like good women, never see 
temptation when they meet it. 

6. Mind your own business, and in 
time you'll have a business of your own 
to mind. 

7. Don’t do anything here which hurts 
your self-respect. 

8. It is none of my business what you 
do at night. But if dissipation affects 
what you do the next day, and you do 
half as much as I demand, you'll last 
half as long as you hoped. 

9. Don’t tell me what I'd like to hear, 
but what I ought to hear. 

10. Don’t kick if I kick. If you're 
worth while correcting, you’re worth 
while keeping. I don’t waste time cut- 
ting specks out of rotten apples. 





“We instinctively associate serenity 
with the highest types of power among 
men, seeing in it the poise of knowl- 
edge and calm vision, that supreme heat 
and mastery which is without splutter 
or noise of any kind. The art of power 
in this sort is no doubt learned in hours 
of reflection, by those who are not born 
with it.’—-Woodrow Wilson. 
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Tangled Estates 


(Continued from Page 29) 


credited with the 
inheritance, legacy, 


Government shall be 
amount of any estate, 
or succession taxes actually paid to any 
State or Territory or the District of 
Columbia, in respect of any property in- 
cluded in the gross estate. The credit 
allowed by that subdivision not to ex- 
ceed 80 per centum of the tax imposed 
by the Revenue Act of 1926. 

This is a step in the right direction, 
and it is to be hoped that the adminis- 
tration and collection of inheritance tax- 
es will be reduced and simplified. 


Samuel P. Gilman, 
Gilman & Unger, 
New York City 

Mr. A had alway 


stantial salary from his 
which he was president and the con- 

lling spirit, and his wife and family 
had lived accordingly. About a year be- 
fore his death, he wanted to lessen his 
labors and to have more leisure, so he 
arranged to have part of his common 
stock holdings in the business converted 
into cumulative preferred stock, with the 
result that he became only a minority 
owner of the common stock, The vot- 
ing power resided exclusively in the com- 
mon stock. 

After Mr. A’s death, his executors 
found themselves unable to find a pur- 
chaser for either his preferred stock or 
his common stock. The remaining stock- 
holders in control of the business de- 
clined to buy the stock and refused to 
declare dividends, saying that because of 
trade conditions it was necessary to build 
up a surplus. There was sufficient sup- 
port for their action, so that if the execu- 
tors had brought a suit to compel the 
declaration of dividends, they would 
probably have been defeated, as_ the 
courts are loath to interfere in- such 

ases, unless the directors are guilty of 
fraud or bad faith. The position of a 
minority stockholder is seldom an envi- 
able one when he wants to realize upon 
his investment 

Thus the estate stood and still stands— 
debts and taxes to be paid—and_ the 
main asset unproductive either by way 
f capital or income. 


a very sub- 
business, of 


drawn 


By Laurence H. Axman, 


Former Ass’t. U. S. District Att’y., 
New York City 

The shrinkage of expectancies in es- 
tates is very common, and instead of a 
definite assurance of an exact amount 
left to the beneficiary, there is very fre- 
quently a os from various causes 
which make large inroads into’ the 
amount to which the beneficiary had the 
right to look forward \ typical ex- 
ample is the estate of Mr. A. 

Mr. A was reputed to be worth in 
excess of $1,000,000. He died leaving a 
will, giving specific bequests of approxi- 
mately $100,000, and leaving his residu- 
ary estate to his wife. Roughly, there- 
fore, it was expected that the wife would 
receive nearly a million dollars. 

Mr. A died over five years ago. To 
date his widow has received about $50,- 
OOO), and will receive about $200,000 more 


out of the estate. The causes for this 
shrinkage were as follows: The family 
of Mr. A filed a contest to the probate 
proceedings. It was necessary therefore 
for Mrs. A to seeure counsel in this 
probate matter. The amounts involved 
were large; she was therefore required 
to pay a substantial legal fee. A tem- 
porary administrator was appointed by 


the Court, who 

ner as his 

ceedings 
Eminent counsel wa 


appointed his law part- 
ittorney in the probate pro- 


employed by the 


contestants. The matter dragged along 
in negotiations for settlement, which 
took almost a year, and then ended 


abruptly. The matter was forced to trial, 
and then the probate was allowed with- 
out contest, the will contestants, having 
no merit in their case, and having been 
unsuccessful in their efforts to secure a 
settlement, did not even go to trial. 

For a inet Time Widow Didn’t Receive 

a Cent 


During this entire time, the widow had 
received not one cent from the estate. 
Thereafter the estate began to be admin- 
istered by the executor, who had been 
the temporary administrator, and as such 
one fee only was paid to the administra- 
tor and executor, but this was a substan- 
tial fee in accordance with the probate 
laws. 

An examination of the affairs of the 
decedent disclosed that he had converted 
a large and substantial part of his assets 
into worthless securities, stock in various 
mining Companies which were defunct, 
moving picture corporations which had 
then no assets, and the like, leaving as- 
sets of the value of $450,000. 

Several claims had appeared against 
his estate, three being of major impor- 


tance, one a litigation which tied up 
the entire estate for an additional three 
years, during which time, this suit be- 
ing an action for an accounting against 
the decedent owing to a claim of breach 
of trust involving an amount equivalent 
almost to the remaining part of the es- 
tate, proceeded from the trial court in 
New York County through the Appellate 
Division to the Court of Appeals in Al- 
bany. There were, of course, delays in- 
cident to bringing on for trial or argu- 
ment all of these various matters, and 
during the time that this case was in 
the courts and until final judgment was 
rendered in favor of the estate, the exe- 
cutor refused to pay any sum at all to 
the widow, so that until four years had 
elapsed from the date of the death of 
the testator, the widow had received no 
money at all out of the estate. 

There were pending and are still pend- 
ing various tax claims by the Govern- 
ment of the United States, which were 
not adjusted and which were charges 
against the estate in the amount of about 
$35,000. The legal fees, which all the 
litigation attendant upon these various 
law suits involved, were about $100,000. 

The $50,000 paid over by the executor 
to the widow at the time of the entry 
of the judgment in favor of the estate 
above referred to, will be increased by 


the residue, after taking off numerous 
disbursements, including payments for 
the services of tax experts employed to 
proceed with the tax matters, accoun- 
tancy fees and others. The widow thus 
will receive one-fourth of the amount it 
was believed she would receive, and she 
was without funds for four years before 
she received even living expenses. 





A NEW LIFE INCOME IDEA 


An excellent closing point which has 
been successfully used in getting the 
signature on the dotted line in the sale 
of Life Income policies has just been 
offered by Peter Murman of the Shapro 
Agency, San Francisco. “Agency Items” 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Society 
quotes the talk as follows: 

“Mr. Prospect, if there is any feature 
about this Life Income plan that is not 
good, it is the fact that it will probably 
prevent your wife from ever marrying 
again. A widow who is the beneficiary 
under this plan is so impressed with the 
foresight, forethought and love that 
these Monthly Income Checks so_ten- 
derly evidence, that her profound re- 
spect for her deceased husband is de- 
veloped and increased, and she just sim- 
ply can’t see in any other man the vir- 
tues which her husband possessed.” 








Annuities 





SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 


OF CANADA 


Head Office: Montreal 
(Incorporated 1865) 


THE WORLD’S GREATEST INTERNATIONAL LIFE COMPANY 


Pension Plans Group Assurance 
The Company offers extensive facilities for surplus lines 
(Standard and Sub-standard) 


OVER A BILLION DOLLARS OF LIFE ASSURANCE IN FORCE 


% % % % % 


SURPLUS AND CONTINGENCY FUNDS OVER THIRTY- 


EIGHT MILLIONS 


* * %€ %+ & 


Interest on policy proceeds, dividends, etc., left with the Company 
during current policy year: 


512% 


Policies written and proceeds paid in U. S. Currency at 21 Branch 
offices throughout the United States 


SUN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY OF CANADA 


Head office: MONTREAL 


Salary Allotments 
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Climbing Stairs With Mirto 


A Reporter For The Gold Book Spends Day in Brooklyn Going Around With a Successful 
Agent of The Prudential 


By WALTER H. COLLINS 


I have just spent a day in the tene- 
ment district of Brooklyn with an agent 
of The Prudential Insurance Company 
and if I could spend three months with 
him I would not need to go to any 
gymnasium to reduce my waist line or 
to any Broadway dramas for human in- 
terest thrills. I did not know before 
what being an insurance agent “on the 
job” really meant. I know a lot more 
about human nature than I did; and 
my respect for insurance agents and 
the very enviable place that I find they 
occupy in the community has been great- 
ly increased. I also learned that in- 
dustrial insurance and its representatives 
are very popular with the working peo- 
ple. As to why you will learn when you 
have read this story. 

It was with a view of learning first 
hand of the manner in which the mes- 
sage of industrial insurance is carried to 
the people that I accompanied this agent 
on his rounds. His name is Joseph 
Mirto and for the most part he works 
among a clientele consisting of Italians, 
Irish and Jews, or those who are their 
descendants. The scene of our visits was 
South Brooklyn. 


Welcomed Everywhere 


Mirto, who has been selling insurance 
for four years, works for The Pruden- 
tial agency at 32 Court Street, Brooklyn. 
He is an ideal man with whom to travel 
about: cheerful of disposition, sympa- 
thetic to the spiritual and mental atti- 
tude of cthers, and of scholarly attain- 
ments. Speaking French, Italian and 
Spanish with fluency, he makes friends 
readily as he goes about looking for 
prospects and attending to his other 
duties as an agent of The Prudential. I 
quickly found that he was always wel- 
come in the homes of the poor as they 
feel that he understands their needs and 
helps provide them with protection 
against the contingencies sometimes 
fraught with tragedy. 

1 found Mirto a keen student ot hu- 
man nature: he understands the art of 
reaching the minds and souls of his poli- 
cyholders, as does no other person whom 
the writer has ever interviewed. They 
were glad to see him walk in. He brings 
happiness into the home of the insured 
the moment he enters for he sings much, 
possessing as he does a richly toned 
voice. Some of the policyholders call 
him the “bird” and the children in the 
neighborhood all know him and ask him 
to sing for them. He cheers up those 
despondent and raises their hopes a lit- 
tle higher. He never attempts to sell 
more insurance to a policyholder unless 
he believes that he or she can afford to 
carry it. And yet he has probably saved 
the situation for hundreds of persons 
during the time he has been selling in- 
surance, by persuading them of the need 
of more protection. 

The life of an insurance agent is not 
like the proverbial bed of roses. He 
must meet and talk with all manner of 
persons in the course of a busy day, 
and he is on the go almost constantly. 
Perhaps one of the hardest things about 
the job is the stair-climbing that one 
must do to reach families that are lo- 
cated in remote and, in some cases, al- 
most inaccessible parts of flats and apart- 
ments. 

Starting out with Mirto at 8:30 o’clock 
in the morning I spent an entire day, 
making mental observations of his ac- 
tivities and conversation during that 
time. In some places it was necessary 
to ascend three flights of stairs before 
reaching the policyholder. On the other 
hand there were several visits to persons 
living in basements. One of these fam- 
ilies lived in rather better and more re- 
fined surroundings than most others, and 
Mirto referred to them as the rich peo- 


ple of that particular locality. However, 
cases of this sort were the exceptional 
ones. Most of the families visited were 
poor people struggling to make ends 
meet. 


Humor and Tragedy Blend 


The people that Mirto sees are, for 
the most part, Italians, with a sprinkling 
of Irish and Jewish people. Leaving a 
Jewish family, Mirto and the representa- 
tive would find themselves in the home 
of an Irishman, who would have his joke 
before they left. In almost every case 
the policyholder, man or woman, had 
their payments ready for the agent. 
While Mirto did actually try to sell 
some insurance on the trip, he explained 
that Monday was collection day and that 
most of his time was devoted to getting 
in money. In all about twenty-five calls 
were made by Mirto and the representa- 
tive. Humor, pathos, tragedy, all are 
blended in the lives of these poor people 
and one could not but note these things 
in the course of the day. 

To give a concrete illustration of what 
insurance means to poor people: In the 
home of a longshoreman who had fallen 
from the rigging of a ship some time 
before, receiving severe injuries which 
totally disabled him, it was evident that 
the wife was much pleased that Mirto 
had sold them some insurance only a 
short time before the accident; for their 
case was being provided for. 

An interesting case was one where 
Mirto called on an Italian woman, the 
wife of a longshoreman who carried 
some Industrial insurance. He called 
there for collection of the weekly debit, 
and took the occasion to discuss the pos- 
sibility of more insurance with her. It 
seems that her husband was willing to 
take out more insurance but that the 
wife was opposed to it. Agent Mirto, 
showing a deep, an almost father like 
interest in this family, tried to convince 
the woman that she needed more pro- 
tection in view of the fact that her hus- 
band’s life was constantly in peril. He 
pointed out to her, with a fine sincerity 
in his voice, that longshoremen are sub- 
iect to danger every moment that they 
are at work. With a gracious smile, she 
replied that they had just bought a piano 
which made it necessary to be more eco- 
nomical; that insurance would be only 
an added expense. There was a little 
touch of pathos at this point in the con- 
versation, for she added: “I no want 
mv husband to die.” 

“T hope your good husband lives a 
long, long while, Signora,” responded 
Mirto, “but what would you do with all 
these lovely babies if vour husband 
should die and leave you without the in- 
surance necessary to provide for them?” 
At this the ladv’s eyes brightened a lit- 
tle and one saw in them a responsive 
glance. She had understood. She then 
told the agent what evening her hus- 
hand would be home in case Mirto 
wanted to talk with him. 


The Mother of Seven Children 


One of the splendid characteristics of 
the poor is their unflinching honesty. 
Thev have their dailv battle for bread 
for their dear ones, but they prefer to 
get it honestly than to resort to deceit 
of anv kind. And thev are honest, most 
of them, with the insurance agent. The 
writer noted with much interest how 
thev would run to the mantel. or to a 
little closet in the kitchen. for their 
“Prudential books” or the little banks 
that the company provides for their poli- 
evholders, as soon as the agent looked 
in at the door. 

Frterine the home of another poor 
Ttalian woman in the vicinity of Carroll 
Street, Brooklyn, one took note of the 
clean appearance of the little home. 


Everything was spic and span; on the 
table in the living room therg were some 
flowers and tiny vigil lights burned be- 
fore a statue of The Little Flower, St. 
Therese. The “lady. of the house” had a 
beautiful face, with features and eyes 
like those of one of Raphael’s lovely Ma- 
donnas. She took her little weekly pay- 
ment book from behind a fruit dish and 
handed it to Mirto with the money. He 
gave her a receipt for the premium and 
then asked her some questions about 
her health and that of the family. 

It developed that she had seven chil- 
dren and her husband had been out of 
work. In fact, he had gone that very 
morning, she said, to look for a job and 
she seemed happy because he had not 
returned. A happy look came over her 
face as she told the agent that that 
meant he must have secured work. She 
said that her husband made very little 
money, althouch he had alwavs provided 
for the family somehow. When the 
agent spoke of insuring another one of 
her children she told him that the child 
was in the hosnital. This proved con- 
clusivelv that she was honest with the 
agent, for if an agent insures a child who 
hh the hospital he is apt to lose his 
job. 


Most Everyone Honest 


“There is an honest woman,” said 
Mirto. “In fact, most of these people 
that we have been calling unon are hon- 
ect. This woman pavs recularly in spite 
of her poverty, althoneh it is onlv a 
small amount. abort 25 cents a week. 
And it is hard for her to pav even that 
much, T cuppose. See how happv she is 
with all her strugeles. Manv of these 
neonle are happier than the rich people.” 
Strong Advocate of Industrial Insurance 

Disenssinge Tndustrial insurance with 
Mirto during his rounds the arent said: 
“Industrial insurance is a blessing to the 
nonr people, as it gives them an oppor- 
tunity to pay on the weckly payment 


plan, which is much more convenient for 
them. Without it many would be totally 
uninsured. They could not pay premiums 
any other way. It is a line of work 
which is exceedingly gratifying to the 
salesman. How else could you see so 
many people and do so much for them 
and be welcomed so graciously? You 
see all about you the popularity of the 
company and of the insurance.” 

In the course of a day an agent of 
The Prudential of Mirto’s cailber, re- 
sourcefulness, intelligence and hustling 
abilities will conscientiously call on thirty 
to forty persons, and he is only one of 
many who are doing this. Rain or shine 
makes no difference. When it is consid- 
ered that of this number of visits prob- 
ably two-thirds of the persons seen live 
on upper floors, it will be seen that at 
the end of the day the agent feels that 
he has done a good job. But next morn- 
ing he is all ready to start in again, even 
anxious to do so because if he is of 
Mirto’s stamp he enjoys his work. 


Work Is Systematized 

These Prudential agents have their 
work pretty well svstematized. Ordinar- 
ily, they make collections the first part 
of the week; and canvass for new pros- 
pects several days of the week. Just 
writing insurance is only one part of 
the job, as readers of this story will see. 
The agent of the Mirto type does not 
let his collections lag. He does not for- 
get that if a man is not able to buy 
insurance today he may be in a position 
to do so a week, a month or a vear 
hence. He tries never to forget these 
prospects and to see them at the psy- 
chological moment. 

Although tired at the end of the day, 
Mirto keeps in good health: makes a 
satisfactorv living out of the business: 
is rarelv depressed; keeps his family in 
comfortable circumstances, and manages 
to spend week-ends with his family in 
the country, where they go in the sum- 
mertime, 


Straightening Out a Line 


Joseph FE. Bright of Flemming & 
Bright, agent of Buffalo, 
says that he was recently given the en- 
tire insurance line of a wealthy 
man because of unsatisfactory experiences 
he had had with his insurance. Bright 
was asked to look into this man’s finan- 
cial affairs and find 
matter. 

In a talk with The Gold Book, Mr. 


Bright said: 


ar 


a successful 


Soston 


out what was the 


This man’s affairs were certainly in a 
mess. He had placed his insurance in 
trust with a company on a 20 Certain 
This despite the fact that the wife 
was only 38 years old and there were 
two very young children, a boy and a 
virl. Furthermore, in looking at his will 


hasis. 


I found that it contained no power of 
sale of real estate. There was no provi- 
sion for using part of the principal in 
case the income was insufficient. 
“Unfortunately, in this case the secur- 
ities were not first class. About 90 per 
cent. of these securities had paid no 
dividends for seven out of ten years and 
dollar. In brief, his securities would not 
have sold for more than 30 cents on the 
dollar. In brief, his insurance would not 
have helped much had he died and a 
forced sale of securities been necessary. 


“I wrote this man for $50,000 in a way 
which really protected his family at a 
time when the protection would have 
been necessary; when an income, in fact, 
would have been imperative. I felt sure, 
too, that he could use another $50,000 
and on that | am now engaged. I know 
there are agents who would have tried 
to hand him two fifties instead of one, 
taking a chance that the other fifty 
would stick, but that is not my method. 
My own experience is that the client 
should get just what he orders and noth- 
ing else. There is plenty of time to 
convince him that he needs the addi- 
tional line.” 


THE WAYS OF PREPARATION 


1—-A letter of introduction. 
2—A personal or business card from a 
friend. 
3—The agent’s card or a brief note. 
4—The privilege of using the name of 
a friend—Pan-American Life Review. 





Never be sorry for the prospect who 
refuses to insure. Tell him, however, 
how much you sympathize with his wife 
and children. 





“No man is genuine who is forever 
trying to pattern life after the lives of 
other people—unless, indeed, he be a 
genuine dolt.”—Woodrow Wilson. 
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Do You Want To Write 


A Million A Year? 


By RALPH G. ENGELMAN, Equitable Life, New York 


Malcolm Archibold and Nelson Pren 
tiss graduated from medical college the 
same year. Both were internes at the 
X hospital and were considered equally 
able by those in charge. Both had the 
same training. Both were exceptionally 
capable. 

Then the time came for them to start 
out for themselves, to open an office and 
begin to practice. 

Archibold announced his office in a 
middle-class neighborhood, remarking 
that he intended to start there and work 
up. “Some day,” he said, “I may open a 
place on Park Avenue and attract a 
wealthy clientele.” 

Prentiss, on the other hand, said he 
was going to tackle the “big fry” at 
once, 

“A bad set of tonsils are the same in 
a millionaire as in the throat of a de 
partment store clerk, only they gre 
worth twice as much to me,” was_ the 
way he expressed himself. “Of course, 
I'll have to start with whatever IT can 
but at least I'll be in a situation 
where I can attract a rich patronage.” 
He opened his office right on Park Ave 
nue, in the most fashionable neighbor 


hood. 
Clientele Is What We Make It 


Today Prentiss (who, by the way, can 
only be seen by appointment now) is 
driving a big town car and has a beau 
tiful place on Long Island, while Archi 
bold is making his twenty calls daily in 
his little car in the same neighborhood 
where he started. 


get, 


Both are happy in their way. PBoth 
have given fine service. The difference 
lies in the fact that Prentiss has the 
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Ralph G. Engelman 


both, conducive to the fullfilment of our 
ambitions. 

Like our friends in the story 
above, two men, endowed alike, may em- 


ck rete mr 


bark on a career of life underwriting in 


Address inquiries to James A. Fulton, Vice President, 
CONTINENTAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


practically the same manner. One will 
start to solicit, including and in fact fcea- 
turing, the man of means; the other will 
call on the little fellow and hope, some- 
how, to reach the big man later. 

Our clientele, like that of a doctor, 
depends solely upon what we make it. 
Life insurance, properly presented, ap- 
peals to one man as it does to another. 
‘The millionaire and the laborer respond 


alike to the same instinctive appeals. 
Both are intensely interested in their 
children, both desire the approval of 
their fellow man. Curiosity can be 
arouscd in either case. oth have 


dreams to be realized. In short, both 
are human beings. Financially speaking, 
however, it is, obviously, a different 
story. 

With the idea of protection soundly 
sold, as it is today, all a man has to do 
is to go from place to place, announce 
his business to many people, and he can 
make a living. If he will add to this 
work some sound thought and intelligent 
application of good underwriting prac- 
tice, he can make enough money to live 
well and accumulate a competency. 

But no matter how intelligently an un- 
derwriter applies himself, he will never 
write big business until he begins to 
solicit business from men of substantial 
mcans. 

Must Know About People’s Incomes 

I believe that any underwriter who 
aspires to large production must call 
only upon men who have a certain mini 
mum income. Personally, | do not call 
On people unless | have reason to believe 
that they earn at least $5,000 a year. In 
some places this figure may seem too 
high as a minimum, but in New York 
City that is but a fair wage for the 
better class of employees. The man who 
is earning less than this may have many 
needs and be a fine prospect for certain 
amounts of insurance. But, though his 
needs may be great, though he be ever 
so anxious to provide generously for his 
family, he is restricted to a small pro- 
gram by his financial limitations. 





I know that the law of average will 
work as long as one calls on enough 
people. Since that is true, I will sell to 
a certain average number of people, ca- 
pable of carrying considerable amounts 
of insurance, if I call on enough people 
to maintain my average. I make it a 
point to call upon at least one man each 
day who can afford $50,000 of insurance, 
or more, and one each week who can 
afford a minimum of $100,000. At least 
once every month I see a man who can 
stand a million. 


Makes 300 Presentations a Year 


In this way I make about 300 presen- 
tations to the $50,000 class a year, about 
50 attempts to sell at least $100,000 and 
12 ata million. As the reader will agree, 
these 300 odd calls are bound to produce 
some big business during the year; and 
it you aspire to write a million, or more, 
you must write a certain number of 
large policies. 

Naturally, a large volume of insurance 
will not be made up entirely of large 
policies, but, if there is a sufficient num- 
ber of contacts with prospects good for 
$50,000, or more, the average case will 
be fairly large. specially, this will 
prove true if the agent restricts his 
smaller solicitations to prospects with a 
minimum earning capacity of $5,000. 

Irom the standpoint of service, the big 
man needs professional advice as well as 
the little fellow, and one’s obligations 
as a life underwriter can be fulfilled in 
cither sphere. The reward on the upper 
level, however, includes greater carnings, 
a larger opportunity to accumulate a 
competency, and greater fame. 

No one will gainsay the fact that the 
underwriter who is writing a big volume 
of small policies is also doing a fine serv- 
ice and is happy and comfortable earning 
a living while doing it. Te is distinctly 
an asset to the community, as is. the 
modest Dr. Archibold of our story. This 
article, however, is intended for those 
who want to be the Dr. Prentiss of life 
insurance. 








As managers, they will operate under the 
Continental Development Contract. Under 
this contract, if they find and train only ten 
new salesmen a year who produce average 
results, their compensation over and above 


Making Managers In Philadelphia 


Using Philadelphia as a training field, we are 
definitely training men to be managers. 

Under the direction of a competent staff, a 
group of young men is being thoroughly in- 
structed in the essentials of sales manage- 
ment as well as company methods. They are 
going through, one by one, every problem 
that they will later face as our managers in 
important cities throughout the country. 


expenses and after allowing for failures will 
be approximately as follows: 
ee 


On Fear. ......... — 
IOeh PORr............. 


Does This Interest You? 


If you are interested in becoming a manager 
in fact as well as name, you will want to know 
the details of this plan. 
unusual, but necessary steps: 


quate training in sales 


second, a contract that is built to provide the 
money that will enable you to actually give 
your time to the hiring and training of men. 


Wilmington, Delaware 
Philip Burnet, President. 
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Selling Insurance in 
State of Mississippi 


By C. H. THOMPSON, 
State Agent, Reliance Life, West Jackson, Miss. 


It would be difficult, 
out of the many difficult sales that | 
have made during my eighteen years of 
soliciting for the Reliance Life Insurance 
Co. any one or two outstanding cases 
where I had overcome objections to the 
buying of life insurance. However, I 
have had the happy experiefice of taking 
to widows and fatherless children on 
many occasions the proceeds of life in- 
surance policies that I had all but com- 
pelled the husband and father to take 
while he was in good health and able 
to work and provide for those he loved. 

One of the first instances that [ recall 
now was the case where I sold a thou- 
sand dollar policy to a farmer during the 
first year of my career in the life in- 
surance business. I had in my then in- 
experienced way interested a farmer in 
insurance, but he absolutely refused to 
apply for the policy because at that time 
the boll weevil had just struck this coun 
try. This was in February. He stated 
that if the boll weevil destroyed his cot- 
ton crop (then unplanted) he would be 
unable to pay the premium in the fall. 
In answer to this positive statement | 
asked him the following question: 

“Mr. P——, do you buy fertilizer 
your merchant to apply to your 
which you plant your cotton?” 

“Yes,” he replied. 


indeed, to pick 


from 
land on 


“Why do you do this?” IT asked. 
“In order to make it grow and pro 
duce a greater yield,” he replied. 


My next question was: 
nishes this fertilizer? 
for it?” 

He replied: “I haven’t the money to 
pay for it, but my merchant furnishes 
me with this fertilizer as he does all the 
provisions and feed stuffs that I need.” 

I next wanted to know: “Do you owe 
anything on your farm?” 


“Who fur- 
Do you pay cash 


“Seven hundred dollars,” I was_ told. 

“Could Mrs. P—— pay this farm out 
ii you should die between now and 
Fall?” 

His answer was: “No, she would lose 
it.” 

Policy Would Provide Against All 


Contingencies 

To this I replied: “Mr. P——, the pre- 
mium necessary to carry this thousand 
dollar policy would pay the mortgage 
off if you were to go tonight, would have 
the same effect on your wife’s ability to 
meet her increased obligations that the 
fertilizer would have on your cotton 
crop. If you were to die before this 
crop was harvested the mortgage could 
be paid off and your wife and children 
would have the place unencumbered.” 

“That is all true,” he replied, “but I 
can’t pay it.” 

Then I asked: “If your merchant 
would pay this premium and charge it to 
your account as he does the fertilizer 
bill would you take it? 

“Yes, certainly I would.” 

We were in the front of the store of 
this merchant with whom he did busi- 
ness. I asked him to go to the office 
back of the store, where I found the 
merchant and presented the facts to him. 
The merchant advised me he would be 
glad for Mr. P—— to take the policy. 

On June 28 following, Mr. P—— died 
and early in July I delivered to the be 
reaved wife a check for one thousand 
dollars and went with her to the bank 
and lifted the mortgage on the home. 
This enabled Mrs. P—— to keep her 
family together. They made a good 
crop that year and the oldest boy was 
sent to college, where he partly worked 
his way through and today is one of 
the leading young business men of this 
State. 

Experience With a Lumber 
Manufacturer 


On another occasion I had sold in com- 


petition a $100,000 policy. In July, 1914, 
the sale was made, with the idea that 
this $100,000 would pay off the indebted- 
ness of a large lumber manufacturer, if 
he should happen to go suddenly. How- 
ever, about the time the policy was re- 
ceived by me for delivery the World 
War broke out and the manufacturer, 
who did a considerable exporting busi- 
ness, immediately had his foreign orders 
cancelled by cable and all 


domestic 
orders by wire. The banks 


began to 





C. H. Thompson 


lighten up and it became necessary for 
him to shut the mill down. It was ab 
solutely impossible for me to deliver the 
policy for he would not give me his note 


and he could not take the money out 
of his bank account to pay the pre 
mium. Therefore, [ returned the policy 


to the home office for 
following weck | 
and had the 
him: 

“Mr. M 


any of 


cancellation. The 
called on him again 
following conversation with 


if you are 


unable to sell 
this lumber i 


now for cash and if 
you are unable to borrow money where 
your credit has been unlimited before, 
what would happen if you were to go 
tonight on a journey never to return? 
What would Mrs. M do with this 
five million feet of lumber on the yard, 
this shutdown mill and a considerable 
indebtedness on the large timber hold- 
ings you have? What could she do?” 

His expression showed his concern 
and this answer slowly came: “I don’t 
know.” 

Then I asked him 
“She has to have 
her bills, does she 


these questions: 
money now to pay 
not? Would she have 
to have money to pay these bills even 
if you were gone? Why don’t you let 
me sell you a policy that will pay her 


$250 a month for the next twenty years 
and as much longer as she lives? This 
would enable her to enjoy the necessi 
tics of life and at least pay the grocery 
bills and the clothing bills for the chil- 
dren.” (The family lived comfortably 


and spent a great deal of money on liv- 
Ing expenses.) 

His reply was: “There is no argu 
ment at all and T see now I need insur- 
ance and should have had it before, but 
| simply cannot pay the premium.” 

1 made him this proposition: “I 
take lumber for the premium on_ this 
policy if you will give me your stock 
list. I will go to Memphis tonight and 
sel] enough lumber to pay the premium 
on a fifty thousand dollar policy.” My 


w Il 


proposition was accepted and I ‘took a 
fast train to Memphis and the following 
day disposed of enough lumber at small 
discount to pay the premium for the first 
year on this income policy. This gentle- 
man and I were strangers the first day 
of July previous to this and he after- 
wards became one of my warmest and 
best friends as well as one of my larg- 
est policyholders, his policies exceeding 
two hundred thousand dollars. 


Cotton Plantation Case 


In another instance 
an interview with the manager of a very 
large cotton plantation on three differ- 
ent occasions in the fall of the year but 
had been unable to get a real interview 
until the fourth call which | made on a 
freezing day in January at his residence. 
Ile was at that time manager of his 
father’s plantation of over two thousand 
acres in cultivation, making, | presume, 
a salary of about five thousand dollars 


I had tried to get 


a year. I presented to him a $100 a 
month income policy, with $50 a week 
accident and health indemnity. (Mr. 
I) already carried $1,600 lump sum 


insurance. ) 

He immediately informed me: “I am 
not interested in that kind of insurance. 
My father would pay me my salary any- 
how if | were to get sick and the income 
policy for my wife would cost me more 
than | can afford to take out of my 
salary.” 


“Mr. D (a 


; asked, “why does your 


father pay you a large salary to handle 
his plantation?” 
“Beeause he thinks I understand the 


management of his plantation.” 

“All this is true. You are selling him 
knowledge and physical strength, for 
knowledge without physical strength 
would be of no avail. Therefore the 


most vital thing to insure is continua- 
tion of your productive power, whether 
you are disabled temporarily, perma- 
nently, or taken by death from your 
family. This policy, which provides an 
income of $50 a week for you, would 
protect not only yourself but your fam- 


ily. Keven though your father paid you 
your salary your expenses would be very 
much greater during a period of disabil- 
ity caused cither by illness or accident 
than under normal conditions. Certainly 
if you were to go away on a journey 
never to return again this $100 a month 
would contribute largely to your wife’s 
being able to keep the family together, 
educate the children and not have to 
resort to drudgery or school teaching 
as she had done prior to your marriage.” 

| sold him the policy and in a short 
time he had a spell of sickness and I de- 
livered him a very nice check covering 
this illness. Later on in the year, in 
September, he bought from his father 
this same plantation, incurring a debt of 
$150,000 to be paid in annual payments 
for a term of ten years. (It occurred to 
me there was a need for a different kind 


of protection, a business policy.) This 
information came to me the day after 
the sale was made. 1 was in the town 


three miles away from his plantation. 
I immediately got into my flivver and 
in twenty minutes was talking to him at 
his residence on this plantation. 

“Mr. D .” | said, “you have made 
an investment. You have mortgaged 
$150,000 of your brain power and physi- 
cal strength. If you live ten 
will lift the mortgage. If 
die tonight could i 1) 
mortgage on this plantation?” 


years you 
you were to 
pay the 


“NG” 
Then T told him, “I have a plan by 
which this mortgage can be lifted 


whether you live or die,” 
to outline the contract. 

He replied to this suggestion, “I 
afford to pay the premium. 
too heavy on me.” 

I said to him, “You can certainly pay 
3% more interest in order to cancel your 
indebtedness if you should be unable to 
carry out your plans for the next ten 
years.” 

To make a long story short I had been 
on the porch of his residence thirty min- 


and proce ded 


can’t 
It would be 


rtes when [| had his signature to a 
$160,000 application and his note due 


(Continued on Page 87) 


Berkeley Cox On 
Insurable Interest 


(Continued from Page 64) 
that the existence of the partnership is 
sufficient in itself to create an insurable 
interest, though in one or two states it 
has been held that the insurable interest 
only exists if the insured partner owes a 
debt to the other. 

Corporations frequently take out poli- 
cies on the lives of their chief officers, 
and this form of insurance is authorized 
by statutes in some states and has been 
held valid in others on the principle that 
the corporation has an insurable interest 
because of the anticipated pecuniary 
benefit it will derive from the continued 
life of the insured. It is probable that a 
corporation anywhere in the United 
States may lawfully insure for its own 
benefit the life of any officer whose con- 
tinued services are of especial value to 
it. It should be noted, however, that 
tlee expectation of gain to the corpora- 
tion from the continued life of the in- 
sured is the basis of its insurable inter- 
est, so that a policy on the life of a 
stockholder, or possibly on that of a di 
rector, whose services are not of peculiar 
value to the corporation, might be held 
void. 

There is very little 
aside from the the cases involving offi- 
cers of corporations, as to whether an 
employer may take out an individual life 
policy for his own benefit on the life of 
an employee. In most cases there would 
be no insurable interest. But where the 
employee’s position could not be easily 
filled, and the employer may reasonably 
anticipate a pecuniary gain from the con- 
tinued life of the employee the interest 
should be held to exist. So it has been 
stated that a theatrical manager has an 
insurable interest in the lile of an ac 
tor employed by him. On_ the 


legal authority, 


Same 
principle, a motion picture producer 
might insure the lives of leading actors 
under contract with him, or the ownet 


of a professional baseball team, the lives 
of his star players. The owner of a 
business who employs another to manage 
it for him, might have an insurable in- 
terest, on the basis of this general prin 
ciple, in the life of his manager. 

Two Points to Consider 

There are two points which should be 
considered in connection with insurable 
interest in all of the above instances of 
business life insurance. 

The first of these is the 
the amount of insurance which will be 
held valid in such cases. Since the in 
surable interest is based on an expecta 
tion of payment or gain to be derived 
from the insured’s continued life, the 
amount of insurance should bear some 
reasonable proportion to the amount of 
the expected gain. In the case of debtor 
and creditor, this may be estimated with 
fair accuracy. It has been held that a 
policy for $3,000, payable to a creditor 
was void as a wager where the insured’s 
indebtedness was only $70. Of course, 
if the policy is payable to a creditor as 
his interest may appear, and the bene 
ficiary entitled to the remainder has an 
insurable interest, the policy is valid i 
respective of its amount. In the rela 
tionships mentioned other than that of 
debtor and creditor the probable gain 
from the continued life ot the insured 
is not subject to accurate estimation. In 
these courts would doubtless 
accept the parties’ estimates*as fixed by 
the policy amounts, unless they were 
grossly disproportionate to any benefits 
which might be received from the in 
sured’s continued life. 

The second point to be considered in 
connection with all of these 
effect of the termination of the relation 
ship on the subsequent termination of 
the beneficiary’s insurable interest before 


limitation on 


cases the 


cases is the 


the death of the insured will not invali 
date it. In accordance with this rule 
two recent cases have held that a cor 


poration could collect and keep the pro 
ceeds of a policy which it had taken out 
on the life of an officer through the in 
sured’s connection with’ the 


cor por ation 
was terminated before 


his death. 
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Keane- Patterson Agency 


(Continued from Page 31) 


up things to ask at meetings and invent- 
ing the short and long speeches that 
they will deliver themselves under the 
guise of questions or interruptions or 
quests for information that 4 o’clock or 
5 o'clock has arrived before they have 
done anything, «if they do do anything 

Mr. Keane—It’s the same principle of 
the bookworms who know about every 
thing that has ever happened in the 
world except how to go out and make 
a living. Often we find an agent with a 
flair for life insurance; a love for it, a 
spirit that nothing can stop. We'll help 
that fellow to the limit and frequently 
he will not need any help. He can 
learn a lot in a day calling upon people 
and creating his own answers to objec 
tions and reasons for insurance by in 
stinctive, intelligent life insurance think- 
ing. Then we sce the agent who simply 
can’t learn a thing from books or appa 
rently any other way that he can apply 
in canvassing. Later he drops out of 
the business. 

Reporter—Do you believe in stimulat 
ing interests of agents or of the pros 
pects, for that matter, by thinking up 
ingenious ways to sell*life insurance. ? 

Mr. Keane—No, for the simple reason 
that the good old-fashioned fundamen 
tal way of selling life insurance is_ the 
best. This does not mean that there 
is nothing new in life insurance pres 
entations. Occasionally a genius, such 
as Drewry of Cincinnati; Woods of 
Pittsburgh; Hamlin of Buffalo; Steven 
son of New York; or Duryea of San 
Francisco, thinks up something clever 
and constructive which sells a lot of in 
surance, but what we try to tell men 
is that most of the reasons for selling 
life insurance are obvious ones and they 
furnish an instrument which is easy to 
play. 

Standardized Arguments 


Mr. Patterson—We are living in a 
standardized world in which men wear 
the same kind of collars and shirts and 
straw hats and occupy the same kind 
of apartments. They travel on the same 
subways, play the same kind of sports, 
if any; go to the same movies, and their 
conversation doesn’t vary a lot. Now, 
just as they lead standardized lives they 
have standardized needs. Either they 
are married or not; they are with or 
without children; they are earning a lot 
or a little. Then comes their aims and 
ambitions. These too fall into groups. 
They want social position so that their 
children can go with desirable acquaint- 
ances; or they want comforts or lux- 
uries continued; or they want something 
perpetuated which insurance can almost 
guarantee. They don’t want estates dis- 
integrated or business to collapse. In 
our opinion all the reasons for life in- 
surance and all the answers thereto can 
be standardized. 

Mr. Keane—We furnish the agents 
with the standardized material and it is 
rarely that these are not effective if the 
agent is a salesman. 

Mr. Patterson—It is rarely that they 
are if he isn’t. 

Mr. Keane—It is highly imperative 
that agents know what gives men they 
call upon the biggest kick. You can’t in- 
terest a man unless you know his life 
motives. You mustn’t talk down the 
wrong side of the fence. We have all 
heard the story of the Baltimore agent 
who called upon a prominent resident 
and talked insurance, stressing the need 
of providing for his wife only to find 
when he left that an evening paper was 
carrying a story about their divorce. 

In his new book, Albert W. Atwood 
says that one motive for giving on the 
part of men of great personal force is 
their desire to continue to achieve. It 
is characteristic of men of large affairs 
to go from one job to another. At one 
stage it is money making; at another 
giving, says Mr. Atwood. Many men 
over value wealth and base their class 
distinctions upon it. But nearly always 


contending with that trait is the desire 
to be valued for themselves rather than 
for their money. In conversation, says 
this writer, in the personal and social 
contact of life, the rich man prefers to 
be known for his knowledge of art, of 
old furniture, of football, of chicken rais 
ing, even for his connection with the 
local hospital, and with his college en 
dowment drive rather than the size of 
his income... Card catalog his hobbies 
and don’t run counter to them. 


A Cold Canvass Story 


Reporter—There must be many agents 
who do not care for cold canvassing as 
they are too easily rebuffed . Don’t you 
provide lots of leads to your agents just 
as other general agencies do? 

Mr. Patterson—Of course we do. 

Reporter—What happens when an 
agent runs across a_ situation where 
standardized arguments and answering 
of objections do not prevail ? 

Mr. Patterson—Well, we'll give you an 
example. A large line of life insurance 
was once placed by one of our men 
under the following conditions: 

An office lead was given to an agent 
revealing that the prospect held a $2,000 
policy in the agent’s company. Office 
leads of this nature have a_ particular 
charm about them in that the agent is 
fairly certain of a good reception, but in 
this instance the secreta informed him 
that under no circumstance could a life 
insurance agent gain admittance. How 
ever, the agent stated that he was not 
so much interested in soliciting the hold 
er of the policy for more insurance as 
he was to cancel the contract. THe was 
ushered into the portals of the exclu 
sive individual quicker than he had ex 
pected; and in order to follow through, 
addressed him so: 

“Mr. Thompson, I have heard about 
you and know that you are a man of 
affairs. I have been informed that you 
hold a policy for $2,000 in our company 
which you can well afford to cancel be 
cause of its negligible value to your es 
tate. You are probably aware of the 
fact that the amount of business which a 
company can do each year is limited. 
Therefore, your cancellation of this con- 
tract will give some less fortunate indi- 
vidual some way of creating a $2,000 
estate for a family which would be oth- 
erwise destitute.” 

We do not advocate that this method 
be incorporated in a system of soliciting 
business, but the incident is given to 
prove that this agent was able to meet 
an obstacle at once and open his way 
for a chance to sell. Mr. Thompson 
may have been approached a thousand 
times before by agents, but his defense 
was befuddled with this unheard-of sug- 
gestion. His interest was aroused, of 
course, and the conversation that fol- 
lowed revealed to him many things 
which his prejudice had prevented him 
from hearing and a substantial applica- 
tion resulted. 


Quick Thinking 


Mr. Keane—An example of how agents 
get thrown out of offices may be illus- 
trated thusly: 

One of our new men approached a 
woman of large proportions in the office 
of what was supposed to be a mascu- 
line prospect. 

“What can I do for you?” 

“T want to speak to the manager.” 

“Are you trying to sell something ?” 

“Possibly.” 

“Well, St. Louis buys everything for 
this office.” 

“When will he be in?” 

No Prophecy 

Messrs. Keane and Patterson are all 
set for another big year, but they are 
not doing any prophesying. 

“Come around ten months from now 
and we'll give you an estimate then of 
what we'll do for the year,” said Keane. 

“We hope the record will be a good 
one,” said Patterson, 
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Delivering a $100,000 Partnership 


By JOHN W. 


Two policies for $50,000 each had been 
issued on the lives of two partners in 
the business of buying and selling used 
machinery. ‘The sixty days allowed in 
The 
agent had turned the policies back to the 
office saying he had been unable to ob- 
tain settlement and that it would be nec- 
essary to return them to the company. 

1 inquired if he were thoroughly fa- 
miliar with the situation and if he 
thought | might be of any assistance to 
him. He replied that he knew all about 
finances and felt sure I could not 
help him. 


which to effect delivery was up. 


their 


Sees the Partners 


Several of our agents were away on 
vacation and we needed the business in 
our July report so I- requested him to 
take me down to see the partners and 
to say the company required me as their 
general agent to give a written report 
as to why policies were returned—that 
the company figured the insurance must 


have been wanted at the time it was 
applied for or they would not have 
signed the applications and been ex- 


amined, 

One of the partners immediately said 
they needed every dollar of 
had in their 


cash they 
business during the next 
ninety days and that they would not 
spend a dime nor obligate themselves 
jor a dime for life insurance during this 
period. He went on to explain that they 
had just bought a new plant which was 
being dismantled, which meant increased 
expenses for the present; that they 
planned to incorporate soon so as to 
bring in additional capital for enlarged 
operations, ete, etc. and until these 
things were settled they would not buy 
any life insurance whatever. He stated 
further that they had considered all 
angles of the life insurance policies earl- 
ier in the day and had definitely made 
up their minds not to do anything before 
three to six months had expired, at 
which time the agent might come to see 
them again. This seemed final, and in- 
asmuch as none of the replies of the 
agent to their various statements seemed 
to change their minds in the slightest 
the agent turned to me and said: “Mr. 
Yates, do you wish to say anything to 
these gentlemen before we go?” 

I replied that I did have something to 
say which was approximately as follows: 

“If it were not for the fact that these 
policies are already issued at standard 
rates and you will never be required to 
stand another physical examination nor 
sign any papers of any kind in order to 
put this insurance in force I would not 
be inclined to urge you to take it at this 
time, but since this is true, I do not feel 
I would be doing my duty by you if 1 
did not insist upon you putting these 
policies in force today. 

Argument Against Procrastination 


“You say you will be glad to consider 
it again after three to six months, but 
remember, we, nor any other company, 

may be willing to consider you at that 
time. Life insurance happens to be the 
one thing that a man must purchase 
when he can get it (even though he may 
not feel that it is the proper time to 
buy), in order to make sure that he has 
it when the need for it arises. You may 
not feel the particular need of life in- 
surance today; in fact, most men do not 


need life insurance until the doctoy 
comes running and then it is too late to 
get it.” 

| stopped a moment for 
then continued: 

“Mr. Hinman, you are overweight. 
Most of the insurance you have has 
been rated up several years because of 
this overweight tendency. We have suc- 
ceeded in obtaining this policy on the 
Endowment plan at standard rates. This 
has been made possible by an urgent 
appeal by us to the company to issue 
standard insurance because of our fear 
that we could not deliver the insurance 
on the life of your partner unless we 
could also offer you a policy which was 


breath and 











John W. Yates 


We cannot guarantee that we 


not rated. 
will ever be able 
proposition for you again. 

“You speak of needing your cash in 
your business because of an expansion 
program which you have already started. 
This indicates to me that you need life 
insurance now worse than ever before 
because expansion is often only made 
possible and secure by increased credit 
and life insurance as a factor in obtain- 
ing credit is a most vital one often over- 
looked by business men. Ninety per 
cent. of the world’s business is done on 
credit. Credit is based on three C’s— 
character, capacity and capital, or char- 
acter, capacity (meaning the ‘ability to 
manage a business and make money), 
and collateral. The first requisite in ob- 
taining credit is always charactes, ac- 
cording to the late J. P. Morgan, who 
was perhaps the world’s greatest grantor 
of credit at the time of his death. A 
bank wants to know first of all whether 
a man has an honest desire and intention 
of paying his obligations. The next 
thing they want to know is has he the 
ability to make money and to success- 
fully manage the enterprise in which he 
wishes to put his or the bank’s money. 
The third thing they want to know is 
how much capital the borrower is put- 
ting into the business and what collat- 
eral has he to offer. Many men have 
the first two requisites of credit without 
a doubt, but lack the necessary capital 
or collateral. Life insurance often serves 
as collateral for such men because the 
banker knows only the death of the bor- 
rower could defeat the payment of the 
loan.” 


Quotes John Wanamaker Example 

I then got in the John Wanamaker 
example, saying: 

“John Wanamaker at the time of his 
death was said to be the most heavily 





to get this good a 


msured man in 
yr, UUU,U0U0 Ot 


America—he had over 
insurance on his lite. tie 
once nade the statement that the money 
tic put into hie msurance had paid him 
more than if he had put it into his own 
business by reason ot the tact that the 
money he had made from the additional 
credit life insurance had given him had 


more than paid all the hfe insurance 
prenuums. ‘Lhis is often true. 
“You gentlemen know that business 


always travels in cycles. lor a time the 
country is prosperous and then a slump 
comes along when credit tightens up and 
many men who have been in an expan- 
slon program are caught with too much 
stock or property on hand which they 
are forced to sacrifice if they cannot get 


the credit necessary to carry them 
through until prosperity returns, bring- 
ing with it a more favorable market. A 


study of the business world reveals the 
fact that thousands of men, lose their 
business and the accumulations of a life- 
time because a slump hit them at a time 
when they owed a lot of money and 
could) not obtain suthcient additional 


credit to tide the mover. Life insurance 
is Olten of incalculable value in such an 
instance. We can name a number of 


in business to 
insurance they have 
Massachusetts Mutual 


firms in Detroit who are 
day because of life 
in the 

Tells of Coast Incidents 


“loam 


Hess 


thinking of a prominent bust 
man im Seattle who had a nervors 
breakdown just after the war and was 
ordered to California by his) phystetin 
for a period of six months in order to 
recuperate, otherwise he was told he 
could not last very long. His physician 
was having lunch with his banker at the 
Rainier Club, and said: ‘Isn't it too bad 
about Tom’ The banker said: ‘Why, 
what’s the matter with Tom?’ The j hy 
sician told him of his condition. ‘That 
afternoon just as Tom was getting ready 
to leave the city he received a telephone 
message from his banker saying he 


wanted him to arrange to pay that last 

A Part hi 
From a New York general agent 

The Eastern Underwriter has received 


the following information relative to a 


partnership insurance transaction: 
“Two partners in a business enterprise 
solved a serious problem the other day 
in such a simple manner that it occurred 
that situated 
might be interested in hearing about it. 
“The two men referred to had built up 
through hard work and intelligent effort 


a business that yields a very substantial 


to me others similarly 


income. DBoth men had families depend- 


ent upon them and the one 
had future of the 
either partner should die. 
that the history of 
where one of the 
that in nine 
of the 


worry they 
business, if 
They knew 
business concerns 
partners died, showed 
cases out of ten the heirs 
deceased 


was the 


partner were so unrea- 
sonable and exacting in their demands 
that misunderstanding, litigation, and 


often dissolution of the business re- 
sulted. 

“The two men studied over their prob- 
lem and finally agreed to have their busi- 
ness appraised in accordance with exist- 
ing conditions as a going concern includ- 
ing good will. This was fixed at half a 
million dollars. Both men then secured 
life insurance equal to their respective 
interests in the business, or two hun- 
dred and fifty thousand dollars, payable 
to each other as beneficiary. It was 
agreed that the firm was to bear the 
cost of the insurance. 


YATES, General Agent, Massachusetts Mutual, Detroit 


$90,000 note which he had signed for the 
corporation and endorsed personally. 
‘Yom said he had always paid his notes 
when due or made satisfactory arrange- 
ments about them and didn’t see why he 
was uneasy about this one. The banker 
explained that since the shipbuilding in- 
dustry had closed down in Seattle they 
were calling in many of their loans and 
they wanted him to pay the note. Jom 
was worried sick and went home to 
spend a sleepless night. As he tossed 
on his pillow he happened to think that 
six months before when times were p1os- 
perous he had purchased a $50,000 life 
insurance policy. He took this dow to 
the bank the next morning with proper 
assignment and said if anything happens 
to me this life insurance policy will im- 
mediately pay the note. If | live you 
know there is no question about it being 
paid. The banker smiled and said: 
That is quite all right, Tom. Go ahead 
to California and stay until you get well. 


We're perfectly satisfied to carry the 
loan with this policy as security.’ Life 
insurance rendered a service here that 


not only saved the man’s business from 
ruin but perhaps his life as well. It 
was a thing he already had the 
life insurance for he could not have then 
stood the necessary physical examination 
to get it. 


good 


“Bankers, Bradstreet, Dunn, and 
vrantors of credit everywhere have ad- 
mitted that life insurance is a great fac- 


tor in obtaining and strengthening credit. 
If you gentlemen are wise you will put 
this insurance in force today. It will 
attract capital to you from prospective 
investors when you incorporate because 
they will know they are protected from 
the loss of the most valuable asset in 
any business—the human asset, which is 
responsible for all profits over and above 
6%.” 

We received a check for the first pre- 
mium that afternoon and I assured the 
partners that they would look back upon 
that day as one of the most profitable 
in their business career. 


5% or 


Insurance Sale 


“The two partners then entered into 
an agreement that in the event of the 
death of either of them the survivor 
would pay to the family of the deceased 
the proceeds of the life insurance policy 
previously mentioned and he would then 
have the entire business free and clear 
of all obligations to the deceased’s fam- 
ily or other heirs. The family of the de- 
ceased is urtner, on the other hand, would 
be paid almost immediately a quarter of 
a million dollars in cash for their in- 
terest in the business.” 


GREAT WORDS 


We die but once, and we die without 
distinction if we are not willing to die 
the death of sacrifice. Do you covet 


honor? You will never get it by serv- 
Do you covet distinction ? 
You will get it only as the servant of 
mankind. 

You are here in order to enable the 
world to live more amply, with greater 
vision, with a finer spirit of hope and 
achievement. You are here to enrich 
the world, and you impoverish yourself 
if you forget the errand—Woodrow 
Wilson, 1913. 


ing yourself. 


PROTECT ARBITRATION WORK 


Several hundred thousands of dollars 
of insurance has been written on the 
life of Charles L. Bernheimer through 
the New York Community Trust for the 
benefit of International Commercial Ar- 
bitration work. 
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Applying The Life Insurance 


Trust to Business Insurance 
By JOSEPH H. REESE, 
Equitable Life of lowa, Philadelphia. 


The past few years have witnessed a 
emendous growth in the development 
both life insurance trusts and busi- 

n¢ insurance. The combination of the 
idea affords mumerous ways. in 


hich such insurance might be utilized 


in solving busine problems 
Phe ba thought back of the develop 
ment of most partnership and closed 
orporation cases is the desire to pre 
rve a continuity ob management or 
vnership in order to retain control 


within the limits of the individuals most 
ponsible for the success of the busi 
Frequently, it is difficult to bring 

bout the necessary “meeting of minds” 
i the method of handling the insurance 
oceeds in the event of the death of 
individuals to be 


circumstance alone should im 


one of the insured 
This latter 
press on our minds the tremendous set 
vice that the trust company or bank can 


render in this connection, 
The Introduction of the Third Party 


We have in the 
he ideal disinterested third party both 


banking institution 


in the discussion of the details at the 
time Of drawing the agreement and as 
trustee in the proper distribution of the 
proceeds in the event of a death. The 
introduction of such a third) party in 
most cases serves to strengthen the ap 
plication, among the principals involved, 
of just what has been accomplished. 

By way of illustration, in a recent 
case a closed corporation, controlled by 
three individuals each trained in a sepa 
rate branch of the business, is depend 
ent on the functioning of each execu- 
It would 


be manifestly unfair to the survivors for 


tive in his particular capacity. 
the heirs or estate of any of them to 
have any definite say in the manage 
ment of the corporation. Tlowever, each 
individual member of the firm is anxious 
that his estate should share in the added 
value; that he, 
the development of the corporation, has 
added to the stock. 


The Plan Adopted 


To solve this problem the following 


as an economic unit in 


plan was adopted. Insurance was taken 
out on the lives of the three individuals 
equal to their respective holdings in the 
corporation, the premiums to be paid by 
them as individuals, pro rated to equalize 
the interests of the survivors in the cash 
Their 


bank was named as beneficiary, without 


value on the remaining policies. 


the right of revocation, under a deed of 
trust which transferred, for the purposes 
of the agreement, all stock holdings of 
the individuals to the bank. The trust 
agreement provided that upon the death 
vidual, his estate is obligated 
to sell to the bank, as trustee for the 
survivors, this stock which they hold in 
Valuation 
will be determined on the basis of the 


of any ind 


the name of the deceased. 
last previous semi-annual audit before 
the date of death. 
ciation in the value of the stock has been 


The possible appre- 


taken care of by a provision that, in the 
event that the valuation exceeds the 
amount of insurance proceeds available, 


the survivors may make up the short 
age by a series of semi-annual notes, 
extending over a period of three years. 
The plan outlined is as applicable to a 
partnership as to the closed corporation, 
the difference being merely a matter of 
detail in the drawing of the agreements. 
The working out of an agreement of this 
nature serves a rather indirect purpose 
in that it frequently cements a more 
intimate association between the bank 
and its ¢lient, and between the insur 
ance agent and the bank. 

The use of the insurance trust plan 
in the development of the credit struc- 
ture is probably best illustrated by a 
recent case involving a newly organized 
corporation. The president and princi 
pal stockholder in this organization is a 
man of recognized ability, well trained 
in his line and having a record of about 
twenty years successful experience in 
In the 


financing of the corporation it was de 


the management of another firm. 


cided to float an issue of preferred stock 
amounting to $250,000. The corporation's 
bankers, on being called into consulta- 
tion in this matter, called attention to 
the fact that there would probably be 
very litthe market for the stock if the 
reputation and ability of the president 
were taken out of the picture. 

\s a result of this conference, insur 
ance was placed on the life of the presi 
dent equal to the entire issue of pre 
ferred stock, the bank named as bene 
ficiary without the right of revocation 
\ trust agreement was drawn providing, 
that, in the event of the death of the 
president, the holders of the stock had 
the privilege of presenting it to the trus 
tee, the trustees being authorized to 
purchase at par all such stock offered. 
This provision to hold good for one year 
from the date of the death of the presi 
dent, all residue remaining at that time 
is to be turned over to the corporation 
together with all stock purchased. An 
agreement covering this privilege has 
been embodied in cach stock certificate. 


Ready Market for Extension of Credit 


The effect of the entire proposition is 
obvious, the economic value of the presi 
dent has been converted into a cash re 
serve to take care of that contingency, 
which removes from the preferred stock 
its real security and value. The cor- 
poration has found a ready market for 
this extension of credit, at the same time 
very materially strengthening its poten 
tial banking credit inasmuch as in the 
event of the president’s death this issue 
of preferred stock is converted from a 
liability to an asset. This is not an iso 
lated case but one that might be applied 
ina number of ways to numerous other 
business situations. 

We, as insurance men, have the mate- 
rials at hand to accomplish many things 
in the way of preservine this economic 
worth represented by the tremendous hu- 
man life value in business. On the other 
hand our banking institutions have the 
organization and the power to distribute 
the funds which we have supplied in 
practically any manner that could be de 
sired. Co-operation therefore is bound 


to result not only in furthering our re- 
spective interests but will give to each 
a much greater opportunity of being of 
material service to the business com- 
munity. 














THE FEDERAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
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Offer to the public 


An Innovation in Insurance Protection 


HOSPITAL BILLS, SURGEONS’ AND 
NURSES’ FEES ALONE INSURED! 


This new contract pays stated 
Hospital, Surgeons’ and nurses’ 
fees to any member of your fam- 
ily from 10 to 65 years of age 
(men, women or children), that 
may need this service and ex- 
pense. 





It is nota Life, Health or Accident 
policy in any form, but simply 
covers the above expenses should 
same occur. For that reason, the 
annual cost of this protection for 
this special coverage is neces- 
sarily low compared to regular 
insurance policies. 





NO MEDICAL EXAMINATION IS REQUIRED 





FEDERAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
168 North Michigan Ave., Chicago 
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Tom Scott Gets Them E 


Thomas M. Scott has been leading the 
Home Office—which is to say, Philadel- 
phia—Agency of the Penn Mutual Life 
for some years. And he is also the lead- 
ing personal producer of the company. 
Ile consistently writes over two million 
a year, and it doesn’t take a mathema- 
tician to point that out as “an interest- 
ing figure.” But a still more interesting 
figure is the 200, the number of cases 
he writes a year. 

Mr. Scott started selling insurance in 
1906 as a part-time man, and in 1907 
came as a clerk in the home office 
agency of the Penn Mutual continuing 
to sell insurance after office hours and 
on holidays. By 1912 his year’s part- 
time production was $363,000, whereupon 
he gave up his office position and took 
to full-time selling. 3y 1918 he was 
writing a million a year and more, and 
during each of the past two years he 
has exceeded two million. 


Graduate Clerks Make Good Agents 


The Penn Mutual has had a very in- 
teresting experience with the develop- 
ment of home office agents from the 
clerical ranks. Of the present personnel 
of that agency, almost one-third are 
graduate clerks, and this group consis- 
tently produce more than one-third of 
the business. In the ranking order, by 
volume of annual production, the group 
includes the leader, Thomas M. Scott; 
the runner-up, who is John William 
Clegg, former president of the National 
Association of Life Underwriters; and 
three others; which make five of the 
first ten. The Penn Mutual is always 
on the lookout for promising salesmen 
in its clerical force, and maintains a 
training class to which any home office 
employe is eligible. Last year the clerks 
wrote, in their spare time, almost two 
million. 


No Set Plan of Work 


When you ask a big producer how he 
managed to write as many cases as he 
did write last year, he almost always 
looks reproachfully at you and says that 
he planned his time so as to write so 


many a month, and that the system 
worked. But Mr. Scott disclaims any 
such schedule. He doesn’t arrange any 


set plan in advance, but he does keep an 
cye open for leakage of time. 

“T don’t set out at the beginning of 
a year to write a certain number of 
cases,” says Mr. Scott. 

“What I endeavor to do is to work 
steadily and consistently. When you are 
your own boss, you know, you get caught 
every time you try to cheat the clock, 
although you may not realize it until 
you count up the year’s results. How 
ever, I am not a hard taskmaster; | 
believe in recreation, and I take off aft 
ernoons for golf now and then, but | 
try to make up the time in those morn 
ings or afterwards, in one way or an 
other. 

“T think the mistake we often make, 
in connection with the conservation of 
time, is not a matter of willingness, but 
a matter of economy. We fritter away 
time very much as we fritter away 
dimes. You've got to be on your guard 
to keep other people from wasting your 
time. The other day IT came in and 
found a telephone memorandum that I 
should come up and see a certain client 
as soon as possible. It sounded like a 
rush order for some new business I was 
hoping for, but I took the precaution of 
first sounding him out on the ’phone, 
and found that he wanted a paper that 
could be mailed. So that time I saved 
a good two hours of a busy day.” 


Half On Old Clients 


Mr. Scott was asked if he could esti- 
mate about how much of his new busi- 
ness was placed on old clients, to which 
he replied that it averaged just about 
half. “Excepting,” he added, “occasions 
of special drives, such as President Law 


Month, or Vice-President Kingsley 
Month, when I have known the per- 
centage to get up as high as 97. But 
that is not as easy as you might think. 
On an old client, I may not have to sell 
myself again, as the phrase is, but I still 
have the policy to sell, for a policyholder 
almost invariably regards himself as sold 
to the limit. But there is one advantage 
in the case of an established client: | 
can usually handle most of the transac- 
tion over the ’phone instead of by pay- 
ing personal calls, and that certainly 
does conserve time.” 

When anyone asks about “the practi- 
cal side of selling,’ he usually has in 
mind a definite, set sales talk. Mr. Scott 
says that he doesn’t have one. 

“It seems to me,” he says, “that the 
salesman’s job has more to do with the 
prospect than with the insurance. lKead- 
ing human nature and handling people— 
that’s our job. In the background we 
have to have a complete knowledge of 
life insurance, so that we can call on 
it at the proper moment, but if we can’t 
get the man interested first, what good 
is the rate book? Hence our ways of 
doing business are as manifold as the 
different personalities of ourselves and 
our prospects. So much depends on 
your judgment and judgment is the re 
sult of your experience and especially 
your thinking.” 

Medical Examinations 

Mr. Scott has one peculiarity in his 
sales method, and that is that he re 
verses the usual procedure as to medical 
examinations. He bends his efforts to 
ward getting the prospect to have the 


examination first, and then afterwards 
talks insurance. That does not sound 
casy—and it probably isn’t. But, Mr. 


Scott argues, “it is easier to get a man 
to avree to ‘have the doctor look him 
over’ than it is to sell him a policy out 
right. It leads him along gradually and 
easily.” 

Getting the examination, he points out, 
saves the agent a lot of time and breath. 
“In the first place it eliminates the un- 
insurable without further waste of time. 
\nd it reverses the strategic position of 
agent and prospect, putting the prospcet 
in the position of waiting to hear the 
answer. In case of a successful exami 
nation, the advantage is on your side, 
because you have made it easier for the 
prospect to take the insurance than to 
reject it. And after all, in these days, 
everybody ‘believes’ in life insurance. 
The battle is to get him to take it now. 
Another advantage is that you practi 
cally eliminate competition,” said he. 

“If the prospect has had any difficulty 
in passing the examination, the chances 
are very strong that he is going to be, 
not only willing but anxious for insur 
ance, and anxious to get all he can. 
And as for the declined man, he has 
suddenly become very keen for the in- 
surance and the probabilities are that he 
can be placed in some other company if 
at all insurable.” 


Make the Prospect Think Insurance Is 
His Own Idea 


A good salesman is a good conversa- 
tionalist, not a lecturer, in Mr. Scott's 
opinion. “Suggestion is a most impor- 
tant tool,” he says. “Men don’t like 
having ideas and thoughts thrust upon 
them. But you can insinuate them into 
their minds. I sometimes think that the 
acme of salesmanship is making the 
prospect think the sales talk is full of 
his own ideas. And arguing doesn’t get 
us anywhere. But leading does. If we 
can get a man to agree to some simple 
proposition or thought, and ease him into 


our idea, we'll find the conversation 
working for us. I take an implied con- 
sent. I would rather have agreement 
than hear it. I try to close cases on 


some minor point (when I feel the psy- 
chological moment has arrived) such as 
asking the prospect how he would pre- 
fer to take care of the premium or just 


xamined First 


how he wishes the beneficiary clause 
written, ete, simply assuming that he 
has decided to take the insurance. A 


little nerve at this juncture of the sale 
helps a lot. If it doesn’t work, bring out 
some more desirable points in your prop- 
osition—and then try again to close on 
some other minor point—and don’t give 
him a chance to say ‘No’ to the major 
point. 


Don’t Be Too Technical 


“It seems to me,” continued Mr. Scott, 
“that we life insurance salesmen make 
a mistake when we use the same lan- 
guage both inside and outside our offices. 
| mean by that that the prospect is 
going to be confused by mention of Life 
Kate Kndowments, Ordinary Life, Op- 
tional Term, and all that sort of thing. 
Personally, I try to dodge the trade jar- 
gon, and even make up a new name 
for the individual policy. The name may 
seem of little importance to a prospect, 
but if you tell him what you are offer- 
ing him is an ‘Income for Life,’ or ‘Rent 
Insurance,’ or a ‘Son’s Allowance Con- 
tract,” or a ‘Mortgage Satisfaction Pol- 


icy,’ or ‘Liquidation Insurance,’ or ‘Your 
Widow's Salary,’ or a ‘Retirement Pol- 
icy, or ‘College Fund Plan,’ you are 
talking his language.” 

As for “objections,” it is Mr. Scott's 
thought that the salesman should make 
the insurance proposition so attractive 
that the prospect doesn’t want to object. 
Objections are made, he thinks, for one 
of two reasons; either the prospect 
wants to test out the salesman, or else 
he simply wishes to avoid taking some- 
thing that is going to cost him money. 
Consequently, the thing to do is to pro- 
duce a sales picture so appealing that 
the prospect wants to buy. 

“We should never argue with a pros 
pect,” says Mr. Scott. “There are no 
objections to life insurance. There may 
be an objection to taking a particular 
policy, but that merely serves to point 
out the advantages of the right policy 
for that man. And as for not being able 
to afford life insurance, the prospect can- 
not afford not to take enough. Some- 
body always carries the insurance. If 
some life insurance company doesn't 
carry it, then the prospect’s family does. 
Surely his family can’t afford to carry 
the risk.” 

Which, if you will notice, is something 
of an illustration of Mr. Scott’s point. 
Don’t meet objections, but avoid them, 
or ignore them if possible. 


My First Five Cases 


A brilliant young college man who has 
made a success selling life insurance in 
New York City, entering the field but 
a few months ago, was asked by The 
Gold 
prospects whom he closed. 


Book how he found the first five 
His response 
is printed herewith: 

“My first five cases! If an agent could 
accurately record all the impressions, all 
the thoughts, and all the experiences of 
his first five cases what a story it would 
make! Such a complete history of those 
first five would be out of the question 
it would almost fill a volume. However, 
when I listed my first five cases there 
was one fact that struck me very fore 
ibly. 

“Before going into the business T had 
known a number of insurance men. In 
talking to them I would invariably ask, 
‘How do you know where to go? How 
And, in 
variably as I asked, would come back 
the reply, which, like the Delphic Ora 
told anything, 
‘Oh, I get prospects everywhere.” Then 
would follow a brief enumeration of the 


do you get your prospects?’ 


cle answered but never 


ways we all know—cold canvass, friends, 
recommendations, the endless chain, etc 
And invariably the 


cluded by this statement, ‘Really, I never 


answer was con 
vive a thought as to how I get pros 
pects; I have so many people to see 
that it just keeps me on the go all the 


time.’ 


“Finally I ceased asking that question. 
I never got a satisfactory answer, so 
thought that perhaps they didn’t want to 
be bothered or that perhaps for som«¢ 
unknown reason they preferred not to 
tell me how they found people to sce. 


Tells Story in a Few Words 
“p 


Jut, now that I am in the business, 
what would be my answer to the same 
question; what would I say is my source 
of prospects? What does an analysis 
of my first five cases show to have been 
the source of those policies? 

“No. 1 was cold canvass. I took a 
list and started calling on the men on 
it. What mv feelings were, and what 
experiences I had while seeing those 
men have no bearing here. It is enough 
that the first one was a man I had never 
met before. 


“No. 2 was a policy sold to a friend 
with whom | had gone to school. 

“No. 3 came as a result of a tip from 
my uncle. He told me that a friend 
was going to take some insurance and 
that | should go and see him. I didn’t 
waste any time getting there. 

“No. 4 was another sale to a_ total 
stranger. A friend had said that I ought 
to go and see , but not to use 
his name. ‘That was almost cold, but 
slightly “warmed” by the knowledve that 
he was a likely prospect and by 
information about him. 

“No. 5 was an old policyholder of the 
company. lL was given his card to 
vice” and was able to sell him 
additional insurance. 


some 


4“ 
$¢efr- 
some 


Instinct and Experience Prove Best 


Guides 
“Now, those are the first five. Ab 
stractly what are the sources? Cold 


canvass, a friend, recommendation with 
the use of a name, recommendation 
without the use of a name, company’s 
old policyholder. And as | looked fur- 
ther on down the list of my_ policies 
still other sources of business appeared 
It is no wonder then that | when 
asked, ‘Where do you get prospects? 
have been forced to answer ‘Every- 
where.” (As yet I have not been able 
to add that second part to the old re- 


too 


>) 


frain, ‘Really, I have so many people 
to see that I hardly know where to 
start.) And when I note the baffled 
look come over the face of the man 


who has asked me, all I can do is to re- 
count to him the sources of my first 
five policies, and of the others since 
those. 

“To tell a man exactly how he can get 
prospects is impossible. It is a problem 
that every man must solve for himself. 
\s yet | have not completely solved it 
for myself, but eventually | shall. And 
I do not delude myself, it must be my 
own solution, peculiar to me and to my 
own situation, just as each man’s solu- 
tion must be peculiarly his own. Others 
can help him; others can offer sugges- 


tions, but the ultimate solution rests 
with the agent himself. 
“Like those who sought from. the 


Delphic Oracle the solution to their puz- 
zling questions, so every man who en- 
ters the business can take his problem, 


‘Where shall I get prospects?’ to the 
oracle of experience. The oracle will 
answer, but as of old, the answer can 
be interpreted in any one of seyeral 


ways, and it will be only through his 
own understanding, decision and experi- 
ence that he will find a real solution.” 
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West have used window advertising with conveniently paid for. The only ques- 


Effective Window Display much success. tion is how much and in what company. 


In Boston window display has been It is morally SS all of 4 
unusually effective. For instance, Moore well established old line companies wi 





_ That oma sg Ph —— ' eka ‘ len ean = parapet: —: & Summers had a large life preserver fulfill any contract they may make with 
ag po ne h , | ; a ic “ie _ — Sw am . oO nt ma : ( sg uP in the window. It had printed on it two their nom agg = - 
3 oo tated a talertsletiey ies sng er eee 1 SIOTY — words in largé letters: “Life Insurance.” Among these companies 1s your w¢ 
vertising, is evidenced by the large of insurance can be told most effective- ; : é known old home company, the Life In- 

amount of space which they are givingly and graphically by means of this Graham & Luther have been experi- 


surance Company of Virginia, which has 
been in active business for nearly sixty 
years, and which can offer you a con- 
tract second to none. 

Are you insured in it? It is doing big 
things for the welfare of your commun- 
ity and your state, from which you are 
directly or indirectly deriving benefit. 

If you are already a policyholder with 
us, I should like an opportunity of dis- 
cussing with you the wisdom of increas- 
ing the amount. 

If you are not insured with us, from 
every standpoint both sensible and sen- 
timental you should be. Kindly specify 
an hour when it would be convenient for 
me to see you about this. 

At night, when the window is lit, many As I have indicated there is no doubt 
persons are attracted by it. Incandes- about any insurance you may have in a 
cent bulbs, placed at regular intervals reliable company being paid in full at 
at the front of the window, supply the maturity. There may be some uncer- 


menting a good deal with window mate- 
rials over in Brooklyn. One of their 
windows is given over to a graphic rep- 
resentation of life insurance and what 
it is designed to accomplish. The back- 
vround represents the Brooklyn Bridge 
with New York’s skyscrapers looming in 
the distance. In the foreground are sev- 
eral cut-outs showing the different 
classes of life insurance. Illustrations 
clipped from Aetna advertisements which 
have been appearing in the Saturday 
Evening Post and other national media, 
appear in these cut-outs, making a pow- 
erful appeal to the imagination of the 
spectator. 


necessary illumination. The accompany- tainty about how this money will be dis- 
ing picture shows the Graham & Luther posed of when it is paid over to your 
window as it looks by night. beneficiaries, who will then not have the 


benefit of your good judement and ex- 
perience to direct them. You would like 
° to have your mind set at rest complete- 
Life Insurance Sets ly about this, would you not? 

The Mind at Rest It is just about this one thing espe- 


cially I ask for an opportunity to talk 




















By A. P. Wilmer with you. Whether you buy insurance 
Life Ridiiacais Co. of Virginia from me or not, T shall be glad to give 
Iee-teenal ? : you the benefit of, my experience of 

| nearly thirty years in this business. 

Graham & Luther Window ; ; JUST HOW GOOD IT IS 

, F Ne ! : T have done well with the following A frien@ asked a wide-aweke tasur- 
to it Window display, if properly medium ; that is, by the use of good letter: ance agent: “How is your business?” 
planned and executed, is usually an ef window trims and colorful, appealing il- Dear Me —— Site this year 1926 The response came quickly: “Just as 
fective medium. It is one of the most lustrations. While not a few agencies there is no doubt in the minds of in- good as T make it.’ Commenting upon 


direct forms of advertising known, and use this medium, they do not do so  telligent business men and women as to this the New England “Pilot” says: “A 
insurance men are coming more and consistently. Some insurance agents in — the desirability of, in fact, the necessity man has only one real competitor—him- 
more to realize its value. small towns in the West and middle for, as much life insurance as can be self.” 





BANKERS 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEBRASKA 


Assets $27,600,000 Insurance in Force Over $112,000,000 | 
Our Motto: Not How Large But How Strong | 


Thirty-nine years of successful and conservative management has resulted in a financial statement 
| and dividends to policyholders unequalled in the insurance world. 


Participating and Non-Participating Insurance 
Disability and Double Indemnity 


Excellent opportunities for high grade men either with or without insurance selling experience in 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, Michigan, Illinois, lowa, Missouri, South Dakota, Utah, Washington, and Oregon. 


MORE BUSINESS IN FORCE IN OUR HOME STATE 
THAN ANY OTHER COMPANY | 


For full particulars regarding Agency, address 


HOME OFFICE: LINCOLN NEBRASKA | 
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Cooperating With 
Building and Loan 


When Thomas E. Hartmann arrived 
in Newark a little over a year ago as 
the newly appointed general agent of 
the New England Mutual Life, he found 
himself confronted by building and loan 
activities. Time and time again in the 
early days of his soliciting he would face 
and 
loan; you can’t sell me life insurance.” 


the objection: “I’ve got building 


There just wasn’t any comeback. People 
would not accept life insurance as a bet- 
ter proposition than building and loan. 
There was only one thing to do and 
One Sunday he 
saw that the Newark “Call” had devoted 


that was to co-operate. 


an entire section of its paper to building 
that at the 
New Jersey ranked second in 


and loan. He noted 
of 1924 


the country in the 


close 


number of associa- 
tions, having 1,364; it ranked third in 
927,495; it 
also took third place in assets, as they 
stood at about $600,000,000, and in the 
year 1924 they had increased $200,000, 
000, the largest increase in the country. 
Swimming With the Tide 

Mr. Hartmann’s plan of co-operation, 
the 
pressed it, was to tie up building and 
loan with life insurance so that the home 
would be assured to the family whether 
the husband lives or dies. In other 
words, he combined a life insurance 
mortgage contract with the building and 
loan mortgage, costing approximately $10 
a year for each $1,000 of mortgage. 

His biggest selling point was to stress 
the fact that if the husband passed away 
before the building and loan mortgage 
had been fully paid, the family would be 
up against it. He pointed out the fact 
that at least 95% of the family’s income 
would cease at the death of the husband, 
in which event the burden of completing 
the payments would fall on the widow 
and children. 

Some significant words by the late 
Woodrow Wilson also worked nicely into 
the sales argument. Mr. Hartmann 
quoted our World War President as say- 
ing: “If a man does not provide for 
his children, if he does not provide for 
all those dependent upon him, and if he 
has not that vision of conditions to come 
and that care for the days that have 
not yet dawned, which we sum up in 
the whole idea of thrift and saving, then 
he has not opened his eyes to any ade- 
quate conception of human life. We are 
in this world to provide not for our- 
selves, but for others, and that is the 
basis of economy.” 

The Plan Gets Across 


At first life insurance on the term 
plan was stressed so as to get a man’s 
interest. But soon it was found that 
people and building and loan associa- 
tions were so enthusiastic that they 
would gladly be willing to pay for 
straight life or endowment features. The 
following figures, for example, indicate 
the cost for insurance on the term plan 
at age 35, applying proportionately for 
young and older ages. 


the number of subscribers 


“swimming with tide,” as he ex- 


Payments 

B& lL. at Death 
Installment Insurance To To 

Year Due Today Due Paid B.&l.. Widow 

1 $120 $1,200 $10.25 $10.25 $935 $65 
2 120 1,080 10.25 20.50 865 135 
3 120 960 10.25 30.75 790 210 
4 120 840 10.25 41.00 710 290 
5 120 720 10,20 51.20 625 375 
6 120 600 10.20 61.40 535 465 
7 120 480 10.20 71.60 440 560 
8 120 360 10.15 81.75 340 6h0 
9 126 240 10.15 91.90 235 765 
19 120 120 10.10 102.00 125 875 
11 120 Average 10.20 ‘ 1,000 


A Typical Sales Canvass 


“Let us consider that you if you should 
die at the fifth year,” Mr. Hartmann 


would say to a prospect. “If you carry 


no mortgage insurance, your wife must 
continue to pay $120 a year to the build- 
ine and loan association for the follow- 
ing six years, or a total of $720. but 
under my combination of building and 
loan and life insurance, you will have 
paid for your mortgage insurance $51.20 
(or $10.20 a year average), and at your 
death your widow will receive $1,000, 
from which she can nicely pay the six 
years’ building and loan balance due 
(about $625) and have $375 for herself.” 

One of the most refreshing features 
about this tie-up of two great institu- 
tions is that it serves as an entre to 
more business. Just the other day Mr. 
Hartmann sold a man $9,000 term insur- 
ance on this plan. It happened that he 
was president of a large corporation and 
was right in the market for $20,000 busi- 
ness insurance, on which sale Mr. Hart- 
mann will soon close. 

His Agents Get Results 

His agents have readily taken hold of 
the idea. One of them out in the sub- 
urbs wrote in recently that he had just 
about closed with a building and loan 


association in his town and would want 
Mr. Hartmann to come out the following 
week to help negotiate the deal. Six 
associations, as a matter of fact, have 
given full endorsement to the plan. 

As a final indication of its effective- 
ness, James F. Blackshaw, the leader in 
the agency who will pass the $300,000 
paid-for mark this year, has produced 
close to $100,000 on this plan alone. He 
endorses it as the most effective way to 
his knowledge of getting an opening 
wedge to larger lines. 


THE EDUCATIONAL POLICY 
The 


more 


educational policy is becoming 
popular every day and many ol 
the companies have sold large volumes 
of business of the educational plan. The 
educated man is the one who learns how 
to best behave in the battle of life. In 
persuing the subject James Elton Bragg, 
vice-president of the Manhattan Life, 
states that “an educational policy is a 
policy which will do one of two things, 
or both of two things, depending on how 
the prospect feels about it. Tf the father 
dies before the child is ready to go to 
college, the money will be provided to 
send the child to college. A company 
can write an ordinary life policy or a 
twenty pavment life policy or any form 
of policy that will provide money in case 
the father dies. There to be a 


ScecTns 


greater appeal in the ordinary life, the 
twenty payment life, the long term en- 
dowment policy which covers the death 
hazard and can be used for other family 
insurance, where the father lives, and 
sends his child to college. In selling the 
educational policy the agent must think 
of covering the hazard of the father’s 
dying before the child is ready to go to 
school, providing the money in that event 
to send the child to school, and so, doing 
what the father would have done if he 
had lived.” 


PITTSBURGH GETS LARGE CASE 

A large case of Group Insurance, in 
number of insured, written by the com- 
pany has just been closed on the Na- 
tional Works Welfare Association by 
General Agent W. S. Stimmel of Pitts- 
burgh and Agent Ralph Duden. There 
are 7,500 employes of the National 
Works of the National Tube Company 
and the McKeesport Connecting R. R. 
Company eligible for insurance under 
the contract. At this writing over 6,000 
have taken the $1,000 insurance. 





GROCER MAKES GOOD 
Fred L. Edie of Decatur, Ill., wrote 
ninety cases for $181,237 during his first 
seven months with the Equitable Life 
Assurance Society. He was formerly in 
the retail grocery business. 





1871 
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| LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


SICHMOND, VIRGINIA 


Fifty-five years 


of conservative and successful management have placed the 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF VIRGINIA 


where it is today—IN THE FRONT RANK of substantial, up-to- 
date and progressive Life Insurance Companies. 


Issues ORDINARY Policies of the most approved forms from 
$1,000 to $100,000, with premiums payable annually, 
semi-annually or quarterly, 


and 


INDUSTRIAL Policies up to $1,00 
with premiums payable weekly. 


Is Paying its Policyholders OVER $3,500,000.00 ANNUALLY. 


TOTAL PAYMENTS TO POLICYHOLDERS SINCE | 
ORGANIZATION—OVER $41,500,000.00 | 


JOHN G. WALKER, President 
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Confidential Data About Finances 


By E. BENJAMIN REDFIELD, Jr., Phoenix Mutual, Hartford 


Poday 


than tw 


in this country there are more 


hundred thousand men en- 


vaved in the work of selling life insur 


ance, using many tons of printed mes- 
sages and expending all sorts of time 
and energy in interviews, call-backs and 

forth Yet, considering that large 
number of men the amount of insurance 


written each 
Ve ple 


1S ba sically 


year is comparatively small. 
simply don’t jump to buy what 


essential—their vanities and 


desires are more easily appeased by lux- 
uries, Life insurance remains as one of 
the things to be bought tomorrow. 


What is the remedy? What can be 


done that will make people realize that 


here is a tremendous service, giving more 


than a dollar value for one hundred 
cents, offering protection—everything ? 
Why don’t people buy it? What's the 


reason ? that 


properly approached ? 


Can it be they are not 
bein 


\ very careful analysis of these ques- 


tions brought a new viewpoint to the 
Phoenix Mutual Life. Life insurance 
was their business—-had been for sev 
enty-five years, and in that time they 


had acquired some very definite ideas 


as to things necessary in life insurance 
how much a man needed in accord- 
with his income and just what sort 


should buy. They felt 


\merican business and professional 


ATIC( 
of insurance he 
that 
men would be willing to give confiden 


tial and intimate 


data about their finan 


ces if they could be shown that they 
would benefit thereby. 

An Advertising Campaign 
well known and 


The Company was 


highly regarded. Through national ad 
vertising of three years’ duration with 
the sort of copy that builds good will, 
they had gained an enviable reputation 
in the minds of the reading public. They 
had the world 
to offer, life insurance, so why not mer- 
that 
had built up some of the world’s largest 
Why not. sell 
the way bonds or automobiles were be 
ing sold? 


greatest service in the 


chandise it along the same lines 


enterprises ? insurance 
Dealing with intangibles of 
course, but pretty important stuff when 
you come right down to it. 

A new 


advertising campaign was 


planned. Starting with space in the New 
York “Times” as test copy, the first ad 
vertisement latter 
part of May. I*undamentally, from the 
viewpoint of sales argument, the style 
similar to the advertise 
ments that had appeared before but with 


appeared along the 


of copy was 
a slight difference in the illustrations and 
general layout. The basis of the cam 
paign was “humanized’ insurance in ac 
cordance with the Phoenix Mutual Plan. 
Here were listed six different things pos 
sible through life 
ample: 


insurance. For ex 


1. Retire with an income at 60 or 65. 


2. Really own your own home. 


3. Send your children to college, ete. 

As a follow up, a booklet, further de- 
scribing this plan, was offered to any- 
one who cared to send in the coupon at 
the bottom of the page. 

The Company’s “Prosperity Plan” 

In the first under the 
caption “Which of these things do you 


advertisement 


want?” the new idea was introduced. 
The copy explained how. life insurance 
properly used would tend to eliminate 
financial worries. It showed the pros- 
peet the value of insurance while he was 
living and what it could do for him. A 
new thought? No, but a new angle in 
insurance advertising, you will agree. The 
coupon returns were instantancous and 
many really worth-while leads developed 
that culminated into additional paid busi- 
ness on the Company’s books. 

In later advertisements, as an addition 
to the campaign, a leaflet, called the 
Mutual Prosperity Plan, was 
offered in addition to the booklet, alter- 
nating each one with the advertisements. 


This Plan consists of a blank question- 


Phoenix 


naire that is sent in response to a cou 


pon. It is a very attractively printed 
sheet and explains to the prospect the 
absolute necessity of his complete co 
operation by fully answering the ques 
Naturally 
every precaution is taken to keep this 
information confidential and nobody ex- 


tions on the inside spread, 


cept the committee on recommendations 


has access to it. Every completed Pros- 
perity Plan is considered separately by 
the committee and all recommendations 
are made through one salesman who 


sees only the recommended plan. 


The big thing about the success of 
this advertising is the fact that men and 
women with substantial incomes have 
eagerly accepted this new way of buy- 
ing personal insurance that is fitted to 
their own needs. In answer to ques- 
tions they tell their hopes and ambitions, 
for instance: “I want .to retire when | 
am so many years old.” “I want to have 
a monthly income of so much for the 
rest of my life.” “I want to leave an 
income of so much.” 
much of life insurance 
cial advice on the 
problem.” 


“T now carry so 
and want spe- 
following financial 


Important questions are asked—yes, 
and still more important is the fact that 
these questions back fully an- 
giving information that ordinar- 
ily takes two and three interviews to re- 
ceive. 


come 
swered 


People have been very frank in 
offering this data, knowing full well that 
it is to their advantage to do so, and 
as a result they have accepted and pur- 
chased insurance on the recommenda- 
tions that have been made to them. 

At the present time this whole plan 
is too much in its infancy to offer any 
definite statement of its real worth over 
a given period of time. One thing, how- 
ever, is certain. It is a new approach 
and has a very definite appeal. Through 
this advertising life insurance is being 
sold on its own merits. The prospect 
is made to see that, properly used, it 
will materially aid him in his life plans 
yet at the same time offer the still great- 
er service of complete protection. 











VISION 


All Other Qualities of Human Nature Lose Their Effectiveness Without | 
Vision—It Cannot Pierce the Future but it can Provide for it. 
To Men of Vision ACACIA Offers an Unusual Opportunity to Build | 
| a Permanent and steadily Increasing Income —A pension in Old Age and an | 
Annuity at Death. 


In addition to Standard First Year Commissions we pay a Monthly Income | 
Based on the volume of Business in Force. | 


ACACIA Representatives are Writing More Business per Agent than the 
Salesmen of any Other Company. 


If You Want to Insure Your Future 


Write To 
William Montgomery, President 


ACACIA MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION 


A NATIONAL SERVICE INSTITUTION FOR MASONS 


HOMER BUILDING 


WASHINGTON; D. C. | 


AGENCY OPENINGS IN THIRTY-SIX STATES 





Under our Low Premium Rates 
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Common Sense In Salesmanship 


By S. T. WHATLEY, Aetna Life, Chicago 


I am going to ask you to bear with 
me to the extent of one short story 
for, to my mind, this little story will 
more thoroughly illustrate what I mean 
by “Common Sense in Salesmanship” 
than all else I may be able to say. 

In a small village in the South a man 
had lost his horse and, finally despair- 
ing of being able to find the horse him- 
self, he posted a sign on the local post 
office offering $10 reward to anyone who 
would find and return the animal. A 
few hours later a young man who lived 
in the village and who was generally 
regarded as little more than a half wit, 
came quietly into the village leading the 
lost horse. The owner promptly paid 
the reward, but said to the young man: 
“Bill, you are about the last man in 
town whom I would have expected to 
find my horse. Now, tell me how you 
did it.’ “Well, Mr. Jones, I just asked 
myself the question, ‘If I was a horse 
where would I go?’ and I went there 
and there he was.” 

When Presentation Can Be Made 

Forceful 

I have tried to apply this thought to 
every sale I have made or attempted to 
make—‘“If I were in my prospect’s posi- 
tion, what would I buy?” If you under- 
stand the application of your policy con- 
tracts to various needs, then your an- 
swer is simple and you will make a far 
more forceful presentation for you are 
offering something that you believe in— 
the contract you have just said that you 
would buy if you were in his particular 
circumstances. 

In order that you may apply this 
thought it is well to study your pros- 
pect’s conditions and needs before ap- 
proaching him. Many successful sales- 
men spend more time seeking intelligent 
information concerning their prospects 
than they spend in the actual interview 
itself, 

3ut when this information is not ob- 
tainable from outside sources, what 
then? Call on your client and engage 
him in a conversation on some subject 
which is of interest to him, show a gen- 
uine interest in what he says. Every 
man is interested in two subjects—his 
business and his family—and if you can 
get him on either or both of these topics 
he will soon give you the clue you neéd. 
Likewise, if you have proven a good list- 
ener while he talked of subjects most 
interesting to himself, common courtesy 
will demand that he listen to you when 
your time comes to do the talking. 

However, do not allow your interview 
to drag to the point that your prospect 
becomes restless. Be considerate of his 
time and in a tactful manner let him 
know that your time is also valuable— 
you have other appointments but will be 
glad, at such- time as he may suggest, 
to return and go further into the sub- 
ject with him. This leaves the door open 
to you and disabuses his mind of the 
fear that you will bore him or take up 
an unnecessary amount of his time. 

Time Most Precious of Possessions 


Your time is all that you have and 
you must use every hour of the day if 


you are to attain real success. Do not 
sit down and wait for a prospect to re- 
turn to his office. If he comes in and 
finds you waiting for him (except by 
appointment) he will feel that you are 
not very busy and hence not very suc- 
cessful and no man wants to deal with 
an unsuccessful house or individual. 

Under no conditions should an inter- 
view be allowed to drift into an argu- 
ment. This is most fatal to your chances 
of making a sale. Naturally we do not 
sell our insurance to life insurance men, 
but to men engaged in other lines of 
business or professions. Hence gqur 
knowledge of life insurance is so far 
superior to their’s that in the case of 
an argument, we have them licked from 
the start. Now, no man wants to be 
bested in an argument. It leaves a bad 
taste in the mouth. You may utterly 
vanquish your adversary in the debate 
but he will not admit it to you and if 
you have succeeded in convincing him 
through this method, you may find that 
you have made a sale for the next in- 
surance salesman who calls, but that you 
have blocked any possibility of doing 
business with the man yourself. 

Under no conditions criticise the insur- 
ance which your client may have previ- 
ously bought. It is far better to justify 
his judgment by suggesting that his 
present policies were doubtless suitable 
for his needs at the time purchased, then 
tactfully show him how his needs have 
since changed, hence your reason for 
recommending to him that his next in- 
surance be purchased on a different plan. 
Again, no man likes his judgment criti- 
cised. 

If the name of another company or 
another agent comes into the discussion, 


you should either find it possible to say 
something complimentary or nothing at 
all. There is no room today for the 
salesman who attempts to belittle his 
competing company or agent. 

Avoid Comparisons 

Wherever possible avoid comparisons 
for as such they have a tendency only 
to confuse the mind of your client and 
to create an unjustified suspicion toward 
all insurance. To make a comparison 
which may place some other company’s 
proposition in an unfair light, is to at- 
tack the very institution of life insur- 
ance itself, thereby treading on the most 
treacherous grounds possible. What is 
more natural than that your prospect 
should assume that if some other good 
life insurance company would take un- 
fair advantage of him, then why not 
your own company and all others. 

In summing it all up, there are two 
parties to a life insurance contract—the 
insured and the company. The insured 
must agree to pay a premium. He knows 
that before you enter his office, so why 
dwell on that point. The company agrees 
to do everything else and in case of dis- 
ability they will even pay his premiums. 
Therefore spend your time on the com- 
pany’s end of the contract—what will it 
do for your prospect or for his business 
or family. Visualize the use to which 
the money can be put or how it can be 
made to accomplish what he wants and 
needs. Become familiar with your vari- 
ous settlement options so that vou may 
apply them to individual needs. You 
will find that the sales are made in the 
application of the policy to a man’s 
needs rather than through the price. 
Show him what he wants and he will pay 
your price. 


J. E. Kavanagh Story 


(Continued from Page 37) 


ican people a most thrifty people indeed; 
but they have taught an entirely differ- 
ent type of thrift than which existed in 
France, for example, prior to the war. 
Reference is made here to the practice 
of saving in stockings, in chimney cor- 
ners, in teapots and other supposedly 
safe places. That type of thrift builds 
up what might be termed idle riches. 
We hear much of the idle rich today. 
We have perhaps not stressed as 
strongly as we should to the American 
people the subject of idle riches. 


Idle Riches 

Idle riches is that kind of money 
which lies idly in one’s pocket, not work- 
ing, not earning. It is a very modest 
estimate to say that at this moment hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars lying idle in 
the pockets of the American people. 
Almost every man or woman has at least 
a few dollars; some doubtless have hun- 
dreds of dollars about their persons or 
homes. Much of this is necessary to 
meet the current obligations of the day; 
but, on the other hand, doubtless much 
of it might better be working. 


The Unseen Dollar 


The insurance companies have worked 
out as indicated in the preceding part 
of this paper, methods whereby dollars 
are “caught young” and put to work at 
once. The dollar is never taken home. 
The moment it is earned it is put to 
work through the payroll deduction plan. 
The employer remits it at once to the 
insurance company, the insurance com- 
pany at once invests it in bonds or se- 
curities, loans it out for the building up 
of industry, thus making it easier to re- 
duce or eliminate unemployment, and at 
the same time build up a larger market 
for the commodities that are being cre- 
ated by the industrious employes of the 


nation. If money can be kept working, 
it in turn will keep the people working. 
Money is a hard taskmaster. Money in 
the hands of fiduciary institutions insists 
on getting its pay. It insists on getting 
interest. It can only earn interest by 
having some person pay that interest. 
That some person can only pay interest 
provided he gets work to do or has peo- 
ple working for him, or has other dollars 
working for him. It is a perfect cycle. 

The Employer’s Opportunity for Service 

The insurance companies are realizing 
more than ever their opportunity to 
serve society in this wholesale way, just 
as they have served society in the retail 
manner by personal solicitation. The in- 
surance companies have come to real- 
ize the power of the employer. It is 
doubtful whether all employers yet real- 
ize the great opportunity they them- 
selves have to serve society, to serve 
their employes, their employes’ families, 
and really their own industry, by con- 
sciously and deliberately seeking to build 
up co-operative plans of purchasing for 
their employes. 

American employers are many of them 
realizing that it pays handsomely, not 
only in dividends of dollars but in divi- 
dends of satisfaction, to co-operate with 
employes; to take a broad and sympa- 
thetic interest in the wants of the em- 
ployes. This is evidenced in the fine 
working conditions that obtain in most 
plants in America as to the physical sur- 
roundings of the employes, the working 
hours, light, ventilation, heat, water sup- 
ply, cafeteria, amusements, housing con- 
ditions, social activities; and now dur- 
ing the past half decade this intelligent, 
intensive, financial co-operation that is 
being brought about through what are 
known as employers’ contracts with in- 
surance companies. 








A California Sale 


By W. J. Rouse, 
Guardian Life, Los Angeles 











A. prospective lead was given a young 
man in our agency. He called upon the 
gentleman, a wealthy professional man 
and was courteously received. The in- 
terview was brief. He returned to the 
office and turned in the card. 

“He isn’t interested. Already carries 
about a quarter of a million. Has his 
children provided for through a big 
trust fund, irrevocably provided with a 
trust company. 


Has an income in six 
figures. 


He certainly doesn’t need any 
more insurance,” was the report. 

In a case like this, theoretical methods 
won't carry one very far. I have found 
that an interest must be created along 
a line not previously used. I also be- 
lieve in quick action, in creating this 
new interest. A sudden statement of 
fact, particularly if it means large sums 
of money to his advantage, gets the at- 
tention. Then, detailed explanation gets 
the interest and after that it is up to 
the individual to follow the leads he 
has created. I called at his office late in 
the afternoon, when his day’s rush was 
over. He received me courteously, al- 
though he was ready to leave. 

“Dr. ,’ said I, “you have satis- 
fied a young man from our office that 
you do not need any additional life in- 
surance. He has so reported. I came 
over to tell you that I am in position to 
save you approximately $20,000—maybe 
more. Are you ready for the propo- 
sition ?” 
_ “Sounds fine,” replied the doctor, “I'll 
listen.” 

I then gave him a brief outline of the 
California inheritance tax law, having 
first ascertained that he had not given 
the subject any consideration. Any life 
insurance man who has studied the sub- 
ject can present the salient points. Then 
| left him a brief covering some twenty- 
odd items in the law. The brief was 
intended to create interest and to stimu- 
late questions. The interview lasted 
about ten minutes, during which time | 
obtained an approximate list of the items 
comprising his estate. I left without 
again mentioning the $20,000 1 was will- 
ing to save him. ; 

A ’phone call two days later obtained 
a second interview. According to our 
Ordinary Life rates at his age, dividends 
accumulating with the company, his total 
cost of insurance would be a decimal 
more than 76 cents per dollar. That 
would save him $24,000 on a $100,000 pol- 
icy. The immediate tender of the 
money at his death would secure an 
additional 5%, or $5,000 more. 

The second interview was scheduled 
for fifteen minutes, but lasted almost 
two hours. The time was devoted to 
answering his questions and showing 
him the paragraphs in the published copy 
of the law, state and federal, as they 
applied to his case. The actual schedule 
of the estate, however, showed a taxable 


need of $49,300. I had all the data 
needed to fill the application. The “app” 
was before him. The dotted line was 
pointed out, and his signature went 
down on the blank application. He was 
sold for $50,000. He’s still sold. He 


has given me good leads since that day 
and is now about due for an additiorial 
$25,000. 

How was he sold? By creating in his 
mind a new interest. By showing him 
a large saving of actual cash to his fam 
ily. By creating a new interest in his 
own estate, which hard work and a life- 
time of energy had created, and awak- 
ening a pride to protect it from loss, 
when the guiding hand and creative 
spirit were no longer at its head. 
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The Agent Who LEARNS 
is the Agent Who EARNS 


Much has been written during recent years about the Money Value of 
Kducation. 


Statistics from various sources show pretty clearly that the average 
earnings of well educated persons greatly exceed the earnings of those 
who are unskilled or illiterate. 


In Life Insurance Field Work, does Education and Training pay? 


Absolutely! Not only in a big broad way through the reduction in 
agency turnover, but by increasing the individual earnings of those who 
understand the fundamentals of life insurance, who are grounded in the 
rudiments of selling, who are adept in diagnosing a prospect’s insurance 
problems, and who ean fit the policy to his needs. 


This fact is borne out. by comparing the records of 101 life underwriters, 
who completed the Equitable’s Training Course, with the records of 110 full- 
time representatives who did not attend the schools. From January 1, 1924, 
to January 1, 1926 the trained agents wrote, on the average, 43.8% more busi- 
ness than the agents who did not take t1e Course. 


One of the pioneer agencies in maintaining training classes is The 
Kdward A. Woods Company, Pittsburgh. The business actually produced 
by various members of the organization who have taken courses in life 
underwriting is perhaps the best index as to the value of such preliminary 
study. 


J. E. B. joined the agency in April, 1925. Age 26. Previously a news- 
paper reporter. Enrolled for the Life Insurance Course at University of 
Pittsburgh. During his first twelve months he paid for approximately 
$250,000. 


S. B. M. Formerly a bank cashier. Became full-time agent January, 
1926, and enrolled for the University Course. Paid business for first 7 
months of 1926, $246,750. 


J.M.P. Formerly manager battery service station. Took University 
Course in spring of 1924. His 1926 paid business (74 months) is $524,944. 

M. L. S. Vassar graduate, thirty-one years old. Took University 
Course, graduating April, 1925. Has since paid for $318,625. 

W. E. S. Age 25. Formerly an automobile salesman. Graduated 
con University Course in December, 1925. Paid business in 7! months, 
$367,000. 


There would, therefore, appear to be a close analogy to LEARNING 
and KA RNING—in life underwriting as in all other branches of human 
endeavor. 


Of the many forward steps in life insurance advocated by the Equi- 
table during the past half century, none has been more fruitful of result 
than its work in behalf of the proper Education and Training of Agents. 








THE EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 
OF THE UNITED STATES 
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What an Agent Can Get 


Out of a Convention 
By STEWART ANDERSON 


Manager of the Bureau of Field Service, 


What can an agent get out of a life 
convention ? 

the 
convention, 


insurance 


Confining discussion to the com- 
pany answer would be 
that get out of it 


depends on the convention, on himself, 


my 
what an agent can 
and on his home office. 

A convention should provide sales in- 
policy information, 
and inspiration. 


formation, company 
practice information 
These forms of information, experience 
demonstrates, so far as the convention 
sessions are concerned, are best obtained 
by talks, addresses and_ papers, in com- 
bination with plenty of open time for 
questioning and for discussion. The semi- 
futility or barrenness of the old-time 
convention, given over almost exclusively 
to monotonous papers and oratorical 
masterpieces, has almost disappeared. 
Agents who attended them went home 
dissatisfied because their minds were 
teeming with questions whose answers 
would) have supplied the. information 
which they needed in their work, and 
no opportunity was given for the asking. 


More Values in Conventions These 
Days 


And so bit by bit, here and there, the 
standard of convention value was 
changed for the better by the changing 


of convention programs. Nowadays a 
first-class convention considers at least 
the chief things in the agents’ work. 
\Mlen and women who have knowledge 
of these things are given the floor for 
limited, short periods, and then comes 
the discussion. Questions prepared be- 
forehand, or that are born of the mo- 
ment, are asked and answered. One 
question begets another, and before the 
discussion has ended its subject has been 
turned inside out, and far more infor- 
mation has been derived than the ad- 
dress or paper itself supplied. The agent 
thus increases his knowledge of the sub- 
ject much more than is possible by at- 
tending his agency meetings, or by read- 
ing the company’s listventiene Manual 
or its current publications. This knowl- 
edge has a cash value, of course, drawn 
from increased production, his power 
to visualize and sell his product having 
been enlarged. 

It ought not to be true, 
less it is true, that in any given body 
of agents, even though among them 
there be many who are large producers, 
there are those who do not know all of 
the ways in which a certain policy, even 
the plain Ordinary Life with its options, 


but neverthe- 


can be bent to protective needs. Ina 
convention, if there is a question hour, 
there is always some agent who de- 


scribes an uncommon method of using 
one or more of the company’s policies— 
perhaps he specializes it. His fellow- 
agents are not likely to know of his 
method unless they hear him describe it 
in a company convention. The procur- 
ing of this knowledge has a cash value, 
of course, because it increases produc- 
tion. 
Interpreting the Instructions Manual 
And this is true concerning company 
practices. The Instructions Manual is 
plain, but there are all sorts of kinks 
and questions’ that come up in daily 
work, concerning which the Instructions 
Manual appears to be silent. Further, 
agents are better underwriters if they 
know the reasons why the company has 
certain rules. Some of these rules need 
to be described at times to prospects or 
policyholders. On their face they may 
apparently be without reason. But if 
the agent knows the reason he is able 
to present his case the better to pros- 
pect or client, and write business or 


Penn Mutual Life 


save business which without that knowl- 
edge might not be written or might be 
lost. Set an actuary or a medical direc- 
tor before a convention and turn the 
agents loose, and no more profitable time 
can be spent than in the asking of-a va- 
riety of questions and in receiving first- 
hand answers from officials in whose 
departments the subjects are. Knowl- 
edge thus extracted from a convention 
has a cash value, because it helps to cre- 
ate or to save business. In addition to 
saving business, much of it saves the 





Stewart Anderson 


agent fruitless solicitation of 
would not be acceptable. 

Now we come to the 
If he comes to the convention for the 
express purpose of improving his sales- 
manship and increasing his knowledge, 


cases that 


agent himself. 


he will be a close attendant at all the 
sessions. He will not hang around the 
hotel lobby while meetings are going 


on, nor be off on the golf course. He 


will be in the meeting room, listening, 
making notes, and asking questions 
when the invitation is given. And if 
during the session he has not received 


a satisfying answer to questions which 
he has put, or has had no opportunity 
to ask questions that are in his mind, he 


will go to the right official or agent 
after the close of the session and have 
the point cleared up. He won't return 


feature 
months. 


The Man Who Gains Little At Meetings 


There is a 


home unenlightened on some 
that has had him guessing for 


type of agent, in 
company, whose experience is so vast 
that he knows it all, or who holds the 
obstinate opinion that he could not sell 
policies in any other way than he has 
always sold them, or that while a de- 
scribed method may be a winner in the 
territory of the describer, it wouldn’t 
move the people of his community. Such 
a man loses out at a convention. It is 
the man with the open mind who wins, 
whe concedes as he listens that what 
the speaker says is reasonable, and 
whose attitude is that he is always will- 
ing to try a thing once at least. The 
hardboiled brother gets little from the 
convention himself, and if he is, or has 
been, a successful producer, his dispar- 
aging comment, often vehemently made, 
is liable to cause his younger brethren 
to disregard what a speaker, himself 
successful also, may have said. A con- 


every 


vention is no place for an 


obstinate, 
shut-minded knocker. 


Then comes the word so often used 
at conventions —“inspiration.” It has 
several factors. But perhaps the funda- 
mental one is a happy relationship be- 
tween home office and field. For such 
a relationship there must be the respect 
of the field for the ability and honesty 
of the home office staff, and warm ad- 
miration for its attitude of comradeship 
with the field. If this respect and this 
admiration are lacking, although there 
may be cheers and plenty of noise when 
officials rise at a convention, the clamor, 
though full of sound and fury, signifies 
nothing in respect to inspiration. If a 
company is behind the times in its poli 
cies, and its practices, if it appears to 
regard agents as men and women against 
whom the home office must always be on 


the defensive, if in the daily routine of 
business between home office and _ field 
there is an atmosphere of irritation, if 
service is slow and full of mistakes in 


correspondence and in papers, if a dozen 
things that make for good relationship 
between home office and field are un 
satisfactory, you may have noise at a 
convention but you won't have that ae 
cess of inspiration which goes with the 
agents to their homes and gives them 
renewed life and enthusiasm in_ their 
work. Inspiration comes from union of 
spirit between home office and field, from 


satisfaction on the part of the agents 
with the company’s produce and prac 
tices, and the attitude of the home office 
toward the field. It comes also from 
the attitude of the agent himself—from 
his realizing that although in spots not 
evervthing that the company does may 
be to his liking, nevertheless, “in the 


sum of all of its benefits” 


his company 
is unexcelled. He 


sees the great “pro- 
portions of the and he is sensible 
that in every company there must be 
some things—not really vital ones—that 
are not to the liking of every agent. 
Good Agency Publication Helps 
With the right relationship between 
home office and field, made up jointly of 
the right attitude of each toward the 
other, with discussions that are infor- 
mative, and with the reflection, in in- 
spiring addresses, of the nobiilty and 
the glory of life insurance, and with 
the social mingling of old friends, and 
the making of new, the right-minded 
agent will return to his home with a 
new sense of pride in his profession and 
with the thought that “it was good for 
me to have been there.” Inspiration! 
One unfortunate feature of a company 
convention is that only a small part of 
the field force is in attendance. How- 
ever, if the company has a good agency 
public ation, in which the story of the 
convention is graphically told, and into 
which the various papers and addresses 
and questions and answers are put, those 
who did not attend will nevertheless be 


Lor vd, 


able to draw from the convention a great 
deal of value. Also, those who did at 
tend will add to the profit they obtained 


at the convention by the opportunity to 
study at their leisure the various things 
that were said during the sessions. \ 
company cannot make a better invest 


blazon to its 
and interesting 
its convention as can be put 


ment, of its kind, than 
entire field as complete 
a story ol 
tovether. 
Conventions pay, if the 
right, if the 
office 


convention is 
avent is right, if the home 


is right. 


Life President’s Son is 


One of the most successful agents in 
New York City of the New York Life 
is a Princeton football star who is also 


the son of the president of a life in 
surance company. 
This is Melville P. 
"22, whose 
the Security 
Hearing life insurance 
boyhood, Mr. Dickenson 
keen interest in the subject and at 
Princeton studied it in connection with 
his work in economics and banking. Dur 
ing vacations he worked in a bank at 
Binghamton, N. Y., home of his parents, 
but the summer before leaving college he 


class of 
Dickenson of 


Dickenson, 
father is I). S. 
Mutual Life. 
discussed from 


early took a 


started out to see if he could sell life 
insurance and found that he could, 
Moreover, he enjoyed it. After some 


of this experience life insurance caught 
him in a new angle—he was able to see 
first hand the service which it rendered 
to clients. His success and interest 
vreatly pleased his father who coached 
him at every opportunity. 


How Dickenson Sells 


football star was asked 
of his ideas and methods 
of selling life insuré ince. “I have always 
been interested in getting a philosophy 
of selling for myself.” he went on, “I 
have studied the psychology of selling, 
how to get a person’s interest and make 
him desirous of becoming insured. 

“T usually begin my interview by ask- 
ing a question. For example, | ask a 
man what he is in business for, and his 
reply quite naturally is, ‘to make money.’ 
I then ask him if he doesn’t think that 
he should have more income for his 
family needs. I remind him of certain 
fundamental economic facts about in- 
come, that it is derived from two sources, 
namely, income from a man’s earning 
ability, and from property real or per- 
sonal that has been left to him. In the 
way, there are two ways of using 
money; by spending it, or giving it away, 
and by creating property. Then, there 
are three kinds of property—real prop- 
erty, personal property and insurance 
poperty. Property represents the con- 


The former 
to tell of some 


Same 


Successful Agent 


servation of earning 
lerprising man. 

“When one is 
his family, it is reasonable to expect that 
he wishes to leave the most dependable, 
safest trust for them. | draw the at- 
tention of the prospective assured to the 
fact that insurance is and 
vative, and | emphasize the fact 


power for the en 


acquiring property for 


sale conser- 


that he 


is not making money, but that he is 
conserving it for both himself and his 
family. 

“Then | ask him what, in his judg- 
ment, is the ideal income for him and 


what percentage of this income he wishes 


to perpetuate. He usually says 50%. I 
then ask him what percentage of this 
income he would like to have go to his 
family in the event that his income 


ceased. The reply usually is 5 to 10%. 
Here, then, is my opening; for if a man 
is to create an income he should give his 
family from 40 to 45%. I remind him of 
the fact that what we are doing for him 
is capitalizing his income. He is recep- 
tive by this time; in fact, he is about 
ready to buy.” 


College Experience 


Mr. Dickenson 
of being the 


enjoys the distinction 
only member of the Prince- 
ton Varsity football team who has won 
three gold footballs since the year 1898. 
He was a member of the championship 
team of 1922, which made so splendid a 


record, and also of the teams of 1919 
and 1920. During the time that he was 
with the Princeton eleven he played 
guard. 

After leaving college, Dickenson acted 


as coach to the Peincnien team for two 
years. He is a member of the Princeton 
Football Advisory Committee. He played 
on basketball team and was also a mem- 
ber of the track team. : 

Mr. Dickenson is studious 
present doing research 
Princeton University. He 
at Princeton, N. J., for the 

Since January, Dickenson has written 
about a million of business. He paid for 
$160,000 of business during the month of 
July. 


and is at 
work at 
has his home 
present. 


some 
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THIS IS NOT AN ADVERTISEMENT Ee 





with 

Ea 

An ADVERTISEMENT is designed to PULL and PERSUADE—tthis is vole 

a straight statement of I‘ACT—hbecause we do not wish to attract the man a 
who must be PULLED or PERSUADED to do the things which should pn 
enable him to enjoy success—we seek a man who has the INITIATIVE— ad 
VISION and JUDGMENT to act on facts when they reveal to him a life- pol 
tine OPPORTUNITY. Ties 
feedi 

THE COMPANY ps 


NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY "Tl 
OF THE UNITED STATES OF AMERICA a 


Established 1868 will 

Albert M. Johnson, Chairman of the Board | i 

time 

More than $170,000,000 of insurance in force - 

able 

Sanely progressive—sound management—large enough to meet every re 


requirement, but not too large to take a personal interest in the individual 





field representative. - 
THE OPPORTUNITY—The Company is represented in almost all of 

the forty-two states in which it is authorized to operate, but has a few A 

Agency Manager openings in desirable territory—to complete our organ- | 

ization. | sO 

THE TOOLS—The Company has a most complete portfolio of policies. ' = 

Limited Endowments, Endowments at sixty and sixty-five, an up to the aa 

minute Total and Permanent Disability clause—Modified Life, Double In- me. 

demnity, and the most popular Complete Protection features — Accident 8 

and Health—in connection with Life Insurance policies. : 

THE MAN—The man we seek has a good connection now, but is capa- | ee 

ble and ambitious beyond the limits of his present position. He is a man = 

between the ages of thirty-three and forty-three—a man of family who $30, 

has saved some money and is looking ahead and sees the real possibilities “% 

in Life Insurance Agency Organization work. | oe 

If you are capable and striving to better yourself—write 

‘ wit] 

ROBERT D. LAY WALTER E. WEBB sie 

President al Vice President ae 

29 South La Salle Street te 

Chicago, Illinois lt 

‘not. 

A PROGRESSIVE OLD COMPANY FOR AMBITIOUS YOUNG MEN A wa 


NL ATTA ETE IP BA, 
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Answering Objections 


(Continued from Page 25) 


Income needed from 
WHETE? scccceccsecosese, GO4000 


The following are suggestions that 
will aid in the use of such an analysis 
with Mr. Prospect. 

Each item is shown to contrast what 
his present needs are, and what the 
needs of his widow and two children will 
be. Special emphasis is placed on the 
fact that his life insurance and savings 
items are zeros as far as his widow is 
concerned. His attention is called forci- 
bly to the fact that there is quite a dif- 
ference between the amount of money 
his widow would need and what his wife 
needs. To secure his commitment a 
question such as, “If you were Mrs. 
Prospect and faced with the problem of 
feeding yourself and two youngsters, 
would you want to attempt it on less 
than $40 a month?” Thus he commits 
himself on the monthly income needed 
item by item. 

Thus you have answered for Mr. 
Prospect how much of a monthly check 
his wife would need. The next ques- 
tion is “How long does she need it?” 
“How old are your children?” “Twelve 
and eight ?—average age ten years. You 
will want them to go at least through 
high school, and that means eight years 
from now.” 

Hence, this monthly income necessary 
times 8 x 12, gives you the total income 
necessary. You tell me you have now 
$7,500 of insurance and it seems prob- 
able that most of this could be consid- 
ered income. This leaves a balance of 
$8,340 of income necessary.” 








Pride In Personally 
Creating a Fund 
By Harry T. Wright 


Associate Agency Manager, Equitable 
Society, Chicago 

















1 MMM 

On interviewing a young man whom I 
had wanted to meet for some time to 
discuss his insurance needs I was met 
cordially, but was informed that it was 
impossible for him to do business with 
me. He said he had two fraternity 
brothers, a friend and an uncle in the 
insurance business. He emphasized to 
me that he was very close to these peo- 
ple. 

His parents were well-to-do and he 
had married a girl who should eventual- 
ly inherit a substantial amount of money. 
His line of life insurance amounted to 
$30,000. The need for insurance, there- 
fore, in this case was not so great as 
in many others. My plan was to ‘de- 
velop a desire on his part to create a 
fund for his beneficiary for which he 
alone would be responsible. I was con- 
fronted very strenuously several times 
with his statement that even if he did 
negotiate any insurance he could not 
possibly do business with me on ac- 
count of these other connections. 

He could make no mistake by doing 
business with any one of his friends. 
I told him, and asked him why he did 
not. His answer was that he was not 
ready and then I realized that his friends 
were probably not nearly so close to 
him as he would have me believe. 

I asked if he were going to do busi- 
hess with his two fraternity brothers at 
this time, and he said “No.” 

I asked him if he were going to do 
business with his friends at this time, 
and he said “No.” 

I asked him if he were going to do 


business with his uncle at this time and 
he said, “No, that he was not ready.” 

Then I said: “Inasmuch as you are 
not going to do business at this time 
with anyone does this not absolutely 
eliminate your two fraternity brothers, 
your friend and your uncle?” He said 
he guessed that it did. 

“Therefore,” I said, “in view of the 
fact that you are not going to do busi- 
ness with anyone, if I made a sugges- 


tion at the present time that would make 
you conscious of a need, and would en- 


able you at the present time to take ad- 
vantage of a way to cover that need, 
you would certainly be glad to take ad- 
vantage of this service through me.” 
He believed that he would. After that 
it was simply a question of developing 
enough pride in him to personally create 








Harry T. Wright 


a fund for his beneficiary together with 
the fact that at this time he was insur- 
able and had the advantage of his pres- 
ent rate. 

The insurance was negotiated. I think 
he was very happy to get it off his mind 
as I believe he was having some diffi- 
culty and perhaps some little embarrass- 
ment in trying to determine as to wheth- 
er he would do business with a friend, 
his fraternity brothers or his uncle. 





What Will You Pay 
Your Partner’s Widow? 
By I. S. Kibrick 
Brockton, Mass. 

















I tried to sell the idea of partnership 
insurance to two partners in a business 
worth about $100,000. Their reply was: 
“Why should we buy more life insur- 
ance when we 
need ?” 

They were very sound financially, and 
the ordinary arguments did not seem to 
prevail. I let them alone for a little 
while, and then one day I went to one 
of the partners and said: 

“Mr. Brown, what are you going to 
pay Mr. Smith’s widow if he dies? 
Have you ever thought of that? I hear 
that he is now drawing $7,500 a year. 
Mrs. Smith is accustomed to that in- 
come, and would not be happy if she 


already have all we 


were to get much less than that. Should 
Mr. Smith die, are you prepared to pay 
his widow $7,500 a year out of the busi- 
ness? If you do, how long can your 
business stand the drain? Or would you 
give her your partner’s desk and have 
her go on the road and perform the 
same duties as he did? Would you want 
a woman partner in the business any- 
way? If she remarries, are you sure you 
could or would want to agree with her 
husband, or would you undertake to 
choose the husband who would be agree- 
able to you as a business partner? Think 
it over!” 

Then I went to the other partner with 
the same question: “What are you go- 
ing to pay Mr. Brown’s widow if he 
dies?” I went over the possibilities, as 
I had with Mr. Brown, and then left 
without saying a word about insurance. 

A few days later one of the partners 
telephoned. When I reached their of- 
the two men with their 
wives. They had talked the matter over, 
and wanted my advice. What plan 
would be best to protect both the widow 
and the remaining partner? 

As a result they applied for $50,000 
of life insurance apiece, in favor of the 
business. At the death of either mem- 
ber of the firm, $50,000 would be paid 
to the business, and we drew up an 
agreement stipulating the method of ap- 
praisal and settlement. It strengthened 
the business, and made the partners and 
their wives happier. I now count them 
among my best clients and friends. 


fice | found 








Insurance to Safeguard 
Installment Business 

By John A, Culbreath 
Manager Manhattan Life, Denver 

















I recently called on a man who car- 
ried two policies in our company whom 
I had met once or twice before. He 
advised me that he had just purchased 
$5,000 life insurance and seemed to think 
he was well insured and I agreed with 
him, as his total insurance was about 
$18,000. 

As the prospect was in the household 
furnishing business it was evident to me 
that possibly 90% of his sales were sold 
on the installment plan. I said to him 
you must have a large amount of out- 
standing accounts, and he replied that he 
had about $40,000. I then asked him 
about how much of this amount he 
would be able to collect, and he replied 
about 95%. I complimented him on be- 
ing a good collector, and suggested to 
him that in the event he was suddenly 
called away, how much of the $40,000 his 
wife would be able to collect, and he re- 
plied not over 50%. 

I explained to him that our company 
would guarantee to pay to the wife the 
amount she would be unable to collect 
up to $20,000, and should she collect 
over $20,000, which he thought she might, 
she would be entitled to that in addition. 
He stated that he did not know that he 
could buy that kind of insurance, and 
was interested in the cost. He now car- 
ries the $18,000, originally carried, and 
$20,000 to cover the outstanding ac- 
counts. 








Borrow the Premium If 
You Haven’t the Cash | 
By M. J. Long 


Kansas City Life, Long Beach, Cal. 

















I recently called upon a man to whom 
I had formerly sold a policy in the 
amount of $25,000, and who was carry- 


ing a total of $40,000 insurance, payable 
in a lump sum. 

His objection was: “I have all the 
insurance I will ever need and I have 
definitely made up my mind that I will 
never buy any additional insurance.” 

My reply was: “Mr. Blank, the way 
you and your family are accustomed to 
living could you afford to sign a contract 
to work the remainder of your life for 
$200 per month? Of course not! Then 
why expect to tie your family up to such 
a contract, which is exactly what your 
insurance amounts to when reduced to 
income ?” 


I then showed him how he could take 
a small portion of his income from some 
bonds I knew he possessed, by placing 
the bonds in trust, which would give him 
the remainder of his income -to place 
back in his business and still he would 
be sure of an estate to his family. This 
resulted in his setting up a $100,000 in- 
surance trust. 

Another objection which came recent- 
ly was: “I cannot afford it at this time,” 
which is an objection offered frequently. 

I asked Mr. X this: “If your salary 
was reduced $5 per month would you 
and your family suffer a very severe set- 
back? I do not think that would keep 
you from eating, or enjoying life as you 
always have, and insofar as $5 per month 
is much more easily afforded while you 
are living than your widow can afford 
to lose, the $3,000 that this will produce 
at your death, I urge you to take this 
contract.” And he did. 

Another objection which is common to 
the ears of insurance men and one which 
I was able to overcome recently is: “See 
me next year.” 

[ answered: “You are carrying some 
insurance now. Would you give up the 
protection you have until next year for 
the interest on the premium? Then I 
urge that you borrow the premium and 
obtain this protection today, because I 
know that ten out of every 1,000 men 
your age will never see next year.” 


RESISTANCE TO LIFE INSURANCE 

There are three reasons why men are 
so indifferent to life insurance, accord- 
ing to James Elton Bragg, vice-presi- 
dent of the Manhattan Life. First of 
all, it is just human to shrink away from 
anything that is associated with one’s 
own death. Anything that is associated 
with your own death you are inclined 
to greet with the attitude of “take it 
away, I do not want to see it.” Your 
prospects do not know that but you get 
the effects of it. Another reason for his 
resistance may be that he does not un- 


derstand life insurance. He does not 
know what it will do for him. He does 
not understand, and last, he may have 


identified life insurance with the idea 


of a fund to bury him. These are the 
facts that face the agent but he must 
overcome them and one of the best 


methods of landing a prospect is to find 
out something about his life and then 
you can plan your talk. 





. . 7 . . 
Mississippi Selling 
(Continued on Page 87) 
November first for the premium. In an- 
other hour’s time we had made two ex- 
aminations and the application was in 
the mail before midnight enroute to 
Pittsburgh. That was nine years ago. 
Since that time Mr. D—— has beén very 
successful. He has practically paid his 
plantation out but he has $150,000 life 
insurance, $134,000 of it with the Reli- 
ance Life Insurance Company. I after- 
ward sold enough insurance to his 
brothers and brothers-in-law to bring 
the total up to $300,000. 

- * . 

These are instances that come to my 
mind now but there are hundreds of 
cases where I know that if I had not 
persuaded men to buy insurance for the 
protection of their loved ones that there 
would be more children in orphanages 
in Mississippi today, many widows work- 
ing in drudgery if I had failed to be 
persistent and failed to do my duty to 
my fellow man. 
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Every 
Interview 
Counts 


Under the Missouri State Life Plan 


Fes INTERVIEWS are profitable when you can 

appeal to every personal need of your prospect — 
Life, surplus and substandard; Accident, Health and In- 
come Accident; Group Life and Group Sickness. 





A Policy " ay The Missouri State Life multiple plan of life insurance 

Life Insurance Need selling offers you three chances of success instead of one 
—enables you to multiply the results of your daily work 
and thereby multiply your income. 


Prompt action, fair treatment and liberal underwriting 


A Mew High Meoued rules are our policy. 
July 31, 1926 


Insurance in Force 


$616,819,393.00 A great company daily growing greater! 


Missouri State Life 


M. E. Singleton, President Home Office, Saint Louis 


LIFE - ACCIDENT - HEALTH - GROUP 
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7 Letters Which Made Sales 


(Continued from Page 15) 


of goods could easily be replaced. Brains 
cannot. 

Out 
are insured. 
1,300 burns. 

st die. 
— am sending more detailed figures to 
supplement my letter of November 1 
with reference to imereasing your cor- 
poration life insurance. 

The salient points are these: 

1. $50,000 cash to the company as a 
“shock absorber.” 

2. Protection to the stockholders by 
tiding the company over until a new and 
suitable executive could be found. 
~ 3 Cash to purchase the holdings of 
any stockholder who might care to sell. 

4. A growing asset in the guaranteed 
cash values. 
5. The highest possible credit rating 
through adequate corporation insurance. 

I will be very glad to call at any time 
and go into detail on this proposition, 


of every 100 houses burned, 95 
Yet only one house in 
But every man out of 1,300 








Reaching Man With 
No Tangible Assets 
By Floyd V. Studer 


American Central Life, Amarillo, 
ex. 

















not 
caused 


The accompanying letter only 
closed a difficult but the 
prospect to phone the writer immediately 


case 


upon receipt of the letter which he said 
had gotten “under his skin.” 

Dear Mr. Roberts: This letter offers 
you $5,000 as a living man—much more 
man still 
your widow. You want it, don’t you? 
Can’t do without it. 

Friday you were busy all day taking 


as a disabled and more to 


care of the needs of destitute children 
(others); Saturday you hunting 
(pleasure for yourself); now today let’s 
for your (Mrs. 


went 


do something widow 
Roberts). 

This is the condition as I understand 
it; you are in a profession that has no 
tangible assets, and requires no invested 
capital. You have no plant, and no stock 
of goods. Your invested capital is in 
your educated brain. Your experience as 
a school superintendent, your keen judg- 
ment and your personality. Those assets 
are very valuable to you. Unfortunately, 
you cannot transfer them to any one 
else, and when you die your widow can- 
not sell them for a single penny. Is this 
right? , j 

Some day that fertile brain of yours 
will get dull, and your hands will get 
tired. When that day comes you will be- 
come dependent upon your family, or 
friends, or charity, or, you will live there- 
after on the income you have provided 
for yourself. Of 100 men reaching the 
age of 65, only five are living on the in- 
come they provided for themselves; some 
one else is taking care of the other 95. 
Surrogate Court records and the Amer- 
ican Bankers’ Association are responsi- 
ble for these figures. With a proper 
plan any of these 95 penniless old men 
could have provided a life income to be- 
gin at age 65. 

The most beautiful period of any 
man’s life should be the sunset period 
of his life. Old age should be the time 
when you can take life easy, read all the 
good books you have wanted to read. 

This is the kind of old age you can 
enjoy if you adopt this plan today. 

This is your financial problem. You 
want to know when you reach age 65 
that you will have an income for the 
rest of your life, but you even have a 
larger program before you than this; 





how about your wife, or rather your 
widow? You want to know that should 
you die before your expectancy you will 
leave Mrs. Roberts an income sufficient 
so that she will never become dependent 
on either her relatives or your relatives. 
You are just as anxious that her old 
age be beautiful as you are to provide 
for yourself. 

Your present insurance will not accom- 
plish this; but $5,000 additional to your 
present coverage will help very mate- 
rially. 

This big program is worth fighting for, 
because its accomplishment means that 
you have made your life a financial suc- 
cess—that you are superior to the vast 
majority of men. It is easy to accom- 
plish all this with the proper plan; and 
you know we have the right plan. It 
makes saving easy for you. This insur- 
ance estate is not subject to the uncer- 
tainties of business, fluctuation of mar- 
kets, bad advice, unwise investments, 
loss of interest or principal, or any of 
the other hazards that beset every other 
plan of creating an estate. This is the 
plan that is being adopted by great bank- 
ers, business and professional men every- 
where, every day. Prompt action is ur- 
gent. You are in good health today— 
an operation, or some form of illness 
could prevent you from adopting this 
program. 

You could safely defer action if vou 
were planning to buy real estate, fur- 
niture, automobile or almost anything 
else. All these things can be bought 
when one has the money. In buying life 
insurance you must have good health in 
addition to money. One can borrow 
money, but one cannot borrow health. 





Forming Trusts That 
Are Irrevocable 
By Russell S. King 
Manhattan Life, Chicago, Ill. 


























This letter closed a $50,000 case of a 
man who was hard to interview. I got 
in to see him, and from some. charts 
drew out of him the reluctant admission 
that it would take about $50,000 to ad- 
minister his estate. But, after an inter- 
ruption from the vice-president of the 
concern I was very briskly dismissed 
with the suggestion that I see him in 
about twelve months. 

Knowing that he only had $37,500 of 
insurance, and this was made directly to 
his wife, | composed this enclosed letter, 
and the next day he agreed over the 
telephone to be examined: 

Dear Mr. Yesterday, our 
conversation was interrupted and vou 
suggested that we wait another year be- 
fore going into my proposition more 
fully. May I impose upon your good 
nature to offer the following for your 
consideration ? 

Your present estate is your monument 
that will represent you after you are 
gone, Think of it as the foundation 
stone of gilt-edge securities. The next 
stone is your real estate, and on top of 
this your personal property. The top 
stone your speculative investments. The 
shaft on top of the monument is you, 
yourself. When the “great call” comes 
only the above stones will be left. 

Please take your pencil and draw the 
above without the shaft. You agreed 
yesterday that it will take about $50,000 
to administer your estate. This would 
have to come out of your gilt-edge se- 
curities. From your drawing black ont 
$50,000 and look at what would be left. 
This would have to come out of your 
estate. As it stands now, this amount of 
principal and its income will be lost for- 
ever. 

Don’t you think it an act of wisdom 
to sacrifice 3.1% interest now on this 
amount during your lifetime, than to sac- 


rifice the entire amount of principal and 
its income forever as far as your estate 
is concerned? This will leave a splendid 
monument intact for the admiration of 
your friends and the benefits of your 
loved ones. 








Writing the Family’s 
Most Valuable Assets 
By Marvin ec Mobley 
Franklin Life, Shady Dale, Ga. 























I have tried out a letter which I have 
mailed to a dozen prospects, following 
up with personal interviews and have 
closed five for good amounts. The let- 
ter was written to friends and acquaint- 
ances, individually typed and addressed 
in ink. On the left side of the letter 
are printed some term rates merely to 
arouse interest, as I do not sell that 
form unless the need is clearly defined. 
Here is the letter: 

Dear Mr. ———— —: You are the most 
valuable asset your family has. Nothing 
you may leave will remotely approach in 
comfort or value to them, the heart and 
brain that is you. 

In Europe, I am told, one never asks 
as we do, “How much did he leave?” 
They know the vital query to be, “What 
income will his estate provide?” 

Would you learn, in a moment, and 
without making a figure, just how much 
weekly income a cash estate will yield, 
when safely invested to net 54%? Just 
cancel the three figures at the right; 
$17,000 means $17 a week, $25,000 earns 
$25 per week, and so with any amount. 

It is common knowledge that the aver- 
age estate has been made up of secur- 
ities and realty that not only failed to 
do so well, but for many years it has 
turned out to be a burden upon those 
for whom benefit was intended. 

When we consider the statement that 
only one mortgage in five is ever paid 
off by the original borrower, we can 
more easily understand why the average 
investor would be most happy to have 
safe in his pocket again the principal 
alone which he had invested over any 
ten-year period. He would gladly forget 
the interest! 

What a different picture Franklin Life 
insurance presents. It makes safe what 
was hazardous in the extreme; it im- 
parts to the owner a peace of mind that 
releases his full powers to those noble 
pursuits, bringing up a family and con- 
ducting a successful business. And, 
above all it makes certain that he, him- 
self, will never know the bitterness of 
dependence when his earning days are 
over, 








A Non-Personal Letter 
That Was Personal 


By George F. Garrison 
Bankers Life of Nebraska, Lincoln 

















I sent 3,000 policyholders copies of 
this letter. More than 100 of the people 
who replied took out insurance. Later 
we followed up by calling on the people 
who received the letter. We have sold 
$500,000 so far. 

Dear Policyholder—I would like to 
write you a personal letter but since this 
request is going to nearly 3,000 policy- 
holders in Kansas, you can see it would 
be a physical impossibility to write each 
a personal letter in the short time we 
have for this campaign. 

However, please consider this a per- 
sonal letter as our request is meant for 
you alone and this request is made with 
good intentions for you and in a spirit 
of thankfulness to you personally for 
your help in building the Bankers Life. 

The Bankers Life will be 39 years old 
next month—May. You have been hear- 
ing over the radio of the birthday anni- 
versary parties these radio people have 
been having, so I told the president of 


the Bankers Life, Mr. Howard S. Wil- 
son, that our policyholders were just as 
loyal to their company as the listeners 
are to their radio broadcasters and I told 
him that | believed that if the Bankers 
Life asked for their old policyholders to 
take out more insurance with them that 
the response would be very large and 
would show the spirit of their policy- 
holders. : 
Any company in order to grow and be 
strong must sell a product of value and 
the product must be worth every cent 
paid for it and thereby hold the good 
will of the users. . 
_ Your policy with us, if in force at that 
time, will mature according to my rec- 
ords within the coming ten years. At 
the present scale of dividends our 20- 
Pay deferred dividend policies are giv- 
ing a paid up policy for the original 
amount without examination and over 
one-half the premiums back or there are 
three other settlements equally good. 
Every policy counts. If you are 
pleased with the Bankers Life we come 
to you with this plan for anniversary 
month. We are going to ask that you 
do something that probably has never 
been done before: We want. the big 
bulk of the new policies for anniversary 
month to come from the old policyhold- 
ers who mature within the coming ten 
years and we want them to be applied 
for by the policyholders themselves 
without anyone calling on them. In 
order to give them even finer insurance 
than in the past we now have a com- 
bination of the 10-Pay, 15-Pay and 20- 


Pay, and which is illustrated on the 
sheet inclosed, which shows the way 
$3,000 works out at the age of 30. This 


can be bought in quantities of $1,500, 
$3,000, $4,500, etc. We made the illus- 
tration for $3,000 because there is more 
of this amount expected to be sold than 
any other amount. This is the very lat- 
est and we consider the best form of 
insurance. 

After the first 10 years the payments 
to the company reduce greatly and after 
15 years the payments to the company 
reduce again, but all the time the pay- 
ments are reducing to the company, the 
payments to the policyholders are in- 
creasing. Note the 15-year dividend 
check to the policyholder is over twice 
as much as the 10-year dividend check. 
There is also annual dividends on this 
plan of insurance. At the present scale 
of dividends the return to the policy- 
holder is far greater than the amount he 
pays into the company. This means life 
insurance without actual cost. We know 
of no other form of insurance of this 
kind and are offering it to you as the 
best of life insurance. 

Let’s put this over big for the com- 
pany. I believe that my policyholders 
the ones in Kansas—are the most loyal 
to the company of any state, and I know 
that you will join with the rest of us in 
a big anniversary month. 

Kansas policyholders will be at the top 
and when maturity time comes or that 
“other time” the Bankers Life won't 
forget. 


USES FIGURES OF SPEECH 

C. E. Stapleton, one of the agents of 
the Brooklyn agency of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life, in charge of William 
I’. Atkinson, is a consistent producer. 
Ile has been selling insurance for the 
last three years, and has doubled the 
amount of business he has written with 
each successive year. The first year he 
was with the company he paid for $156,- 
500; the second year he paid for $306,- 
500, and his production for the third 
year was $619,250. 

Mr. Stapleton attributes his success to 
the fact that he talks the language of 
the person he happens to be interview- 
ing. If it is a real estate man, for ex- 
ample, he tells him the story of insur- 
ance in terms of his own business by 
the use of analogy. He is of the opinion 
that he can drive home his message with 
better effect by speaking in this more or 


less intimate fashion to his assureds. 
And so his method of presentation 1s 
nevér the same, but varies with each 


prospect. 
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Two Sport Champs Are Agents 


Vincent Richards, marvelous tennis 
player, and probably the future Ameri- 
can champion, as he has already beaten 
Tilden in some exhibitions, and Francis 
goif 
outstand- 
ing figures in sport who have cast their 


Quimet, at one time a_ national 


champion, are the two latest 
lot with life insurance. Richards is sell- 
ing policies for the Equitable Life As- 
and QOuimet for the 


surance Society, 


Metropolitan Life. 

It is difficult to find any field of sport 
where the best of the athletes are not 
represented in the life insurance pro- 
duction forces of the country. This is 
especially true of football players who 
take to life insurance as a duck does to 
Asked by The Gold Book why 
the football stars and other athletes of 


water. 


top rank make such successful insurance 
Frank J. O'Neill, 
dent of the Royal Indemnity of New 
York, the “Buck” O'Neill 


for years coached the Columbia Univer- 


salesmen, vice-presi 


famous who 
sity eleven, said: 

“Because those very qualities which 
make a sport star are those which win 
out in salesmanship. A champion can’t 
be yellow or he wouldn’t be .a champion. 
That means he will not give up until he 
has fought to the last ditch . 
he fights 
condition, how to use his head and how 


Moreover 
fair. He knows how to keep in 
to take advantage of opportunities. He 
is all set to win and that confidence is 
wonder 


an important factor. It is no 


then that he makes good in business.” 
Makes Approach Early, But That Is 
Only Beginning 
Mr. Richards, who is selling Equita- 
the: J. T. 
avency, New York, seems about to re- 


ble policies for Haviland 
peat in life insurance the triumphs of 
the tennis courts as he believes that by 
December 3ist he will pay for $1,000,000 
of insurance, and that despite the large 
number of matches he is playing. 

and I be- 
lieve fair play, have helped me win on 
the courts,” he said to The Gold Book, 
“and those are the qualities which aid 


“Ienthusiasm, persistence, 


the man with the rate-book. 

“People have some strange ideas about 
athletes who are fortunate enough to 
They think 
that such a man can go right out and 


have a national reputation. 
place business without any particular ef 
fort; that people will want to hand him 
insurance on a silver platter. Not so. 
[I have to work as hard as any other 
sell. Where | 


advantage over the other agent is in ap- 


agent to may have an 


proach. It is easy for me to see people, 
but getting in is just the start of it. 
Unless I was able to present an insur- 
ance proposition intelligently I would be 
a sailboat helmsman without a rudder. 
Why He Became An Insurance Man 
“[ have my runs of hard luck in in- 
surance just as a player sometimes does 
on the courts. This comes when after 
a lot of hard work you write a risk and 
turned down for reason or 
find the insurance business 
calls for a lot of dogged persistence and 
a lot of mental and enthu- 


it is some 


other | 


alertness 
siasm.” 


When asked by the Gold Book why 


he joined the insurance fraternity Mr. 
Richards said: 

“It is a business with a lot of kick in 
it; and lots of satisfaction when you 
win. It was also attractive to me be- 
cause I could keep on playing tennis dur- 
ing two or three months of the year. 
Tennis takes time. There is a lot of pre- 
liminary work. There is more to it than 
merely stepping to the court and play- 


occasion by beating the playing-through 
champion in a five-set final match that 
will long be remembered by those that 
had the good fortune to witness it. Til- 
den ha@ led at two sets to one, and in 
the fifth set Richards appeared to be 
playing on his nerve and seemed about 
to collapse. The match had some very 
tense and dramatic moments. The final, 
according to Richards, was nerve-rack- 





A Tennis Champion 








A Golf Champion 




















Photo Edwin Levick, N. Y. 
Vincent Richards 


ing, as one has to be in good physical 
condition.” 

Some months ago he made a trip to 
Europe, meeting the leading European 
tennis players. Among them was Su- 
zanne Lenglen. 

Richards has held every tennis title on 
the outdoor courts except the national 
outdoor championship. Asked to tell 
something about the most interesting 
and thrilling game in which he had par- 
ticipated, the youthful star referred to 
the match he played in the spring of 
this year with William Tilden in the 
Fifth Southeastern Championship held at 
Jacksonville, Fla. He wrested the 
Southeastern title from Tilden on that 














Photo Edwin Levick, N. Y. 
Francis D. Ouimet 


ing. In this game Tilden wrenched his 
knee and Richards fell and received a 
gash on his elbow. 
Ouimet’s Career 

Francis D. Ouimet was former national 
amateur golf champion and one time 
winner of the open championship, which 
was played here in America several years 
ago with the Britishers, Vardon and 
Ray. On August 1 the appointment of 
Mr. Ouimet as divisional sales manager 
for the group division of the Metropoli- 
tan Life in the New England territory, 
was announced by the officers of that 
company. His office is located at 333 
Washington Street, Boston, Mass. He 
























































is now busily engaged in mastering the 
insurance business. 

“I am delighted to be associated with 

the Metropolitan Life,” said Ouimet to 
The Gold Book, shortly after his ap- 
pointment. “The officers and executives 
that I have come in contact with are a 
fine set of men and I know that I shall 
be very happy working with them. While 
it is, of course, a different line of busi- 
ness than the one in which I have been 
engaged for the last six years, it has 
a human appeal in it and I am quite 
enthusiastic about it. It took to me like 
one of the very finest types of business 
that a person could possibly be engaged 
in. 
Prior to his connection with the 
Metropolitan Life, Ouimet had charge 
of the New England business of Harriss, 
Ivy & Vose, well-known raw cotton com- 
missioners at 60 Beaver Street, New 
York City. He had supervision of the 
branch offices in Fall River, Providence 
and Boston. At the time of the inter- 
view, he was making his headquarters 
in New York temporarily and was plan- 
ning to leave for Boston within 
weck’s time. 

Ouimet said that he expected to be in 
touch, for the most part, with the heads 
of large labor employing organizations, 
inasmuch as he was to be in charge of 
sales for the group division. 

_ “T will have a large field force work- 

ing with me and will also have some 

supervisors with me,” he continued, “T 

expect to do quite some selling myself” 
Will Not Abandon Golf 

Replying to a question as to whether 
or not he intended to play as much golf 
as ever, Ouimet said in a most decisive 
manner that he was going to put his 
golf game in the background until such 
time as he might master the theory and 
practice of insurance. However, he 
made it clear that he would not abandon 
golf, but that he would not appear in 
as many matches and exhibition games 
as heretofore. 

_In 1914 he won the National Amateur 
Championship by defeating Jerome Trav- 
ers. Speaking of this match, Ouimet 
declared that the winning of the ama- 
teur title gave him more satisfaction 
than his victory over Vardon and Ray, 


which gave him the Open Champion- 
ship. 


two 


Player Against British Teains 

Ouimet was abroad this spring with 
the American Walker Cup team. He 
has been a member of this team since 
1919. In 1919 and 1920 they played a 
team of Canadians. In 1921, 1922, 1923, 
1924 and 1926 they played a team match 
with Great Britain, Ouimet plavine in 
every one of these international matches. 
He has also held the Western Champion- 
ship and the North and South Cham- 
pionships, as well as the Amateur Cham- 
pionship of France. He has won. the 
amateur championship of Massachusetts 
six different times. 


Almost Tied “Bobby” Jones 

“In 1925, I came within 2 ctroke of 
tying ‘Bobby’ Jones and Willie McFar- 
lane, the ultimate winner in the nlay-oft. 
I have won the Gold Mashie Tourna- 
ment at Newport (this is a 72 hole mead- 
ow contest). I have also won the Roval 
Georges Gold Vase, which is Britain’s 
leading medal play-off competition for 
amateurs. This was won in 1923.” 

Ouimet was born in Brookline. Mass., 
May 8, 1893. His parents were French- 
Canadians who moved from Montreal to 
Brookline, Mass., some years ago. The 
name was originally pronounced “Wee- 
may” but the public pronounced it as 
Wee-met” so that the familv finally 
accepted it. As a boy he used to steal 
away from school now and then to act 
as caddy on the country club links. In 
September, 1918, he married Miss Celeste 
Macaulev of Dorchester, Mass. He savs 
that golf has kept him fit for his work. 
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As Trees Grow— 


O Doss the Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company of California. It was a tiny seed 
that Leland Stanford and his little group of pioneer associates put in the ground in 1868, 
but it was planted in the fertile soil of the Golden State, known the world over for its 

Big Trees. The fertility of that soil typifies the legal reserve system of Life Insurance. It 
would have been a surprise if the Pacific Mutual, thus planted, had not lived and grown. 


Like many trees that are destined for long life, the Pacific Mutual grew slowly at first. 
But its growth in that period was none the less healthy. Its roots spread far, reaching out 
into many States, and struck deep to tap the rich sources of nourishment from which it is now 
drawing. Upon the root system, developed and expanded in the earlier period, is taking place 
the vigorous and rapid growth the Pacific Mutual has been experiencing in recent years. 


Trees have many branches; so has the Pacific Mutual. Just a few at first, they have 
increased as the tree has grown. Some are larger than others, but they are all bearing fruit— 
the fruit of good service. In its Life and Accident Departments, with their several divisions, 
many plans of insurance and multiplied policy contracts, the Pacific Mutual is admirably 
equipped to meet every possible personal insurance need. Trees are for safety, for security, 
for protection. These are what hundreds of thousands have found who have sought shelter 
under the spreading arms of the Pacific Mutual. 


The Pacific Mutual belongs to the family of trees that are endogenous, that grow from the 
heart out. In common with most other organized groups, it has long since found that the cor- 
poration that aims at real success must allow the qualities of the heart to have a large place in 
all that it plans and does. Justice, honesty, fairness, liberality, fidelity to its agreements—these 
are some of the qualities its management has consistently sought to put into daily practice in 
dealing with its policyholders, its agents and its employes. 


The trees we most admire are those that are shapely, well balanced, symmetrical. To 
grow in this way has ever been the ambition and the care of those who are most responsible 
for shaping the destinies of the Pacific Mutual. They are giving their best thought and ener- 
cies and utilizing every available resource that the Pacific Mutual may ever be a healthy, vigor- 
ous, growing tree; a well-formed, symmetrical tree; a tree whose fruitage is abundant and of the 
best quality; a veritable tree of life whose leaves are for the healing of the nation. 


Home Orrice, Los ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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SAFELY INVESTED 


In these days of rapid development, promotion, and specula- 
tion, the safe investment of 


LIFE INSURANCE PROCEEDS 


is a difficult and often disastrous undertaking for a beneficiary; 
and if the need for larger income proves an important factor in 
the readjustment, the burden becomes especially hazardous. 


APPROXIMATELY $25,000 OF LIFE INSURANCE 
MEANS 
$25 A WEEK FOR THE FAMILY 
PROVIDED THE PRINCIPAL IS SAFELY INVESTED AT 5% 


There are approximately ten million policies outstanding, cov- 
ering an aggregate of seventy-two billions of life insurance in le- 
gal reserve companies; but, notwithstanding the enormousness of 
these figures, the life insurance, collectively and individually, is 
wholly inadequate, if measured by the income it will produce. 

The selling of income insurance benefits the insured, the bene- 
ficiaries, and the agent, by the introduction of larger units. It ben- 
efits the company and the institution of life insurance through its 
complete accomplishment of a purpose instead of leaving to chance 
the results of a life’s savings. 


THE NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
MONTPELIER, VERMONT, 


has enjoyed a substantial participation in the development of this 
principle, and through its “Insurance Rights” (copyrighted in 
1893), was a pioneer in this field of “insuring the insurance.” 


Purely Mutual. Organized 1850 
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Are You a Surplus Writer 


IN 


The Greater New York Territory? 


IF SO 


You Will Be Interested in What Follows: 


I. The National Life of Vermont offers your surplus client: 
1. 76 years of stability, low net cost and progressive mutual management. 
2. A $200,000 limit—one medical up to $50,000. 
Premium waiver, income and a new and progressive double indemnity rider. 
Present interest rate on dividends and proceeds held—4.8%. 
A new endowment contract. 


3 

4 

5 

6. A monthly premium plan. 

7. Insurance for women at standard rates. 
8 


A fiduciary contract which is as unique in 1926 as were its settlement options 
(insurance rights copyrighted) progressive in 1893. 


9. Both straight and refund annuities. 


10. A company which paid a special extra dividend of 20% in 1925 and is again paying a 
special extra dividend of 20% during 1926 after having substantially increased its 
regular dividend schedule in 1925 and after 20 years of comparatively low net cost. 


II. The General Agency for Greater New York offers you as an underwriter: 
1. Expert service in putting your case in condition for prompt action. 
2. A vested renewal contract endorsed by the company. 
3. Maximum soliciting agents’ commissions. 


A representative list of medical examiners qualified for most companies. 


> 


A general agency which emphasizes expert service to life 
ers, capable of developing surplus _ cases. 

III. Where in New York can you find a better company for your 

client or a more satisfactory medium for yourself 

when you have surplus business to place? 


underwrit- 


Ask Our Planning Department for: 


“Why the National” should be included. 

“Fiduciary Contracts—What they are and Who May Need Them.” 
“Should the Man Fit Insurance or Insurance Fit The Man?” 
“Self Measurement.” 


Edward M. McMahon & Associates, Inc. 


GENERAL AGENT 
For Greater New York 


National Life Insurance Company 


Montpelier, Vermont 


149 Broadway New York City Hanover 3220 
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THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF PHILADELPHIA 


Tue Penn Murua Lire Insurance Company of Philadelphia, organ- 
ized in 1847, has lived long enough to have seen the development of life 
insurance, Science, Service, and Salesmanship from their crude begin- 
ning’s in the early days to the splendor of achievement of our present 
period,—so finely illustrated by the diversified discussions, exposi- 
tions, stories, and advertisements which fill the pages of this edition 
of The Gold Book of Life Insurance Selling. 


The Penn Muruat is proud of the economic eminence to which life 
insurance has attained, and of its majestic importance in the financial 
fabric of the nation, and of its mighty social beneficence. It is proud, 
also, of the accomplishments of the long line of able executives and 
actuaries who have been an honor to the institution of life insurance, 
and of the Grand Army of men and women of the Field whose ability, 
industry, and intelligence have made of Americans the greatest life 
insurers in the whole wide world. 


Stupendous though the figures of American life insurance now 
are, the best is yet to be. Closer and still closer to the present varied 
needs of the public will life insurance advance, and as new needs arise, 
in the evolution of our social and business life, they will be met with 
the amplitude of resource of Product, Service, and Salesmanship 
which is at the command of this noblest of all businesses. 
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FOUR SCORE YEARS OF 
ACHIEVEMENT 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 

In 1843 there came into being in America a company planning operations upon a scientific 
| mutual plan—a plan by which one should serve all and all should serve one, all action voluntary 
| —no individual bound irrevocably. This was a new principle in business of large size—and was 
| 


characteristically American in spirit and practice. This pioneer company was The Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of New York. 


charter terms. It has never had stock. The company was successful from the start, and, sur- 
mounting all difficulties and going through all the trials to which business is subject, it has pro- 


The Company began business upon actual paid subscriptions for insurance according to its 
gressed from decade to decade, from one generation to another. 


To-day this Company stands upon the experience and achievement of 83 years—its prestige 


won by pioneer work and leadership in the great business of life insurance on the North Amer- 
ican continent. 


Deliberate, careful—its deliberateness and care necessary because it was a pioneer and had 
few precedents for guidance—The Mutual Life has never taken a backward step in life insurance 


service. Its conservatism has made it consistently progressive through the years—and guided 
others. 


Its policy contracts of to-day—simple in language and as broad in protection as safety permits 
in its judgment—have no superior. 


The Company issues insurance between the age limits of ten and seventy and writes insur- 
ance upon both sexes with no difference in rates. 


Its Double Indemnity and Disability Benefits are unsurpassed. 


For 83 years it has been renowned for promptness and equitable treatment—and honors that 
renown and sustains it now as a principle of business. 


It writes all standard forms of insurance and of annuities and incorporates in its policies four 
optional modes of settlement to embrace all ordinary requirements of service and protection. 


First and always it takes chief interest and action for its policyholders, and its field represent- 
atives take pride and satisfaction in this fact. 


This Company sees in the future greater days than ever before for life insurance as an insti- 


tution and for itself as an organization serving that institution. It is keenly conscious of require- 
ment and opportunity. 


THE MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF NEW YORK 


34 Nassau Street - . New York City, New York 
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HE business of life insur- 
ance is one of _ trusteeship. 
It is essentially mutual or 
co-operative, whether carried on 
by a stock or other company. The 
business is so affected by a public 
interest that discrimination be- 
tween policyholders is prohibited 
by the laws of nearly every state. 
Equality and mutuality of obli- 
gation and benefit, as between 
policyholders, are affirmatively 
required by these same laws. The 
business is a net one and cannot 
properly be regarded as a com- 
mercial enterprise. 

Every serious criticism that 
has been brought against life in- 
surance in this country arose be- 
cause managements failed to ob- 
serve the fact that the business 
is non-commercial, that it is one 
of trusteeship and that it is one 
in which strict mutuality and 
equality between policyholders 
are basic. 

The Northwestern Mutual Life 
Insurance Company of Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, has consist- 
ently formulated its policy and 
practice in compliance with basic 
and fundamental principles. 

Six hundred thousand men 
now constitute its membership 
and own its assets. Each one of 


The Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance Company 


Milwaukee 


them complied with the same re- 
quirements and standards in be- 
coming members. The Company 
is obligated to these members to 
require all others admitted to an 
equal partnership with them, to 
comply with like standards and 
requirements. If it accepted 
members who had not so com- 
plied, it would feel obligated to 
segregate them and carry them 
as a separate class. It believes 
that segregation in a mutual 
company results in complications 
and is, on the whole, undesirable. 
Hence it does not and will not do 
a “non-medical” business. 

Neither does it combine a lim- 
ited health and accident business, 
and other features now in rather 
common use, with its life insur- 
ance, because these things invite 
uncertainty and complications 
and produce a discrimination 
and inequality between policy- 
holders inconsistent with the 
basic and fundamental principles 
of life insurance. 

The Northwestern fits its pol- 
icy forms to the requirements of 
every person and the proceeds 
thereof to the needs of every 
beneficiary, without departing in 
any way from the fundamentals 
of real life insurance. 


Wisconsin 
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NOWHERE ast_ 


OUR earning ability may be 100 horse power, yet, you 
may be developing only 20. It may be caused by terri- 
torial restriction. A general agent may be taking a large por- 
tion of your earnings. It may rest with the service you provide. 


Perfect Protection is the service designed for the successful 
underwriter. It goes where he goes and commands enthusi- 
astic approval everywhere, for it appeals to the prospect 
who could not be interested in life insurance alone. It is an 
adequate service which does not limit either selling ability 
or earning power—for, beside Perfect Protection, the Reliance 
Agency Contract gives the right of unencumbered commis- 
sions and the freedom of Reliance territory. 


Need one question the Perfect Protection Man’s enthusiasm 














oneterec tena Manmatesganisen, || and Prosperity? ee oe 

for over $600,000. 27 others paid for over Perfect Protection Men are not geared to “‘snail pace” pro- 
at cain cxpoinien of con Gk oer gress. Neither is this institution content that its underwriters 
ee ee ae ee Tee be other than successful in their profession, representative of 











Reliance Life and responsive to the opportunities it affords. 


If you are further interested in the Perfect Protestion Man’s prosperity, write for our booklet, “Perfect Protection—How and Why.” 


LANCE LIFE 


RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE CO. of PITTSBURGH + FARMERS BANK BLDG., PITTSBURGH, PA 
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5 Reasons 


for being an A¢tna-izer 


From the start he is given every assistance by his company and by 

the agency with which he is associated. Men who have made a 
life work of insurance selling are ready with helpful advice and counsel 
which their years of experience qualify them to offer. 


2 Highly developed educational facilities help to fit the 7Etna-izer 

for his work. €tna representatives all over the country have 
built up remunerative businesses in a short time through diligent study 
and practice of the company’s training course. 





A wide variety of printed material—real sales helps—are avail- 

able to the AEtna-izer. Booklets, folders, car cards, local news- 
paper campaigns, posters, presentations, circularizing campaigns— 
practically every device for selling by the printed word is at his dis- 
posal. No matter what the individual needs of a prospect, there is 
printed material to act as a silent salesman. A monthly publication, 
The Life Aitnaizer, describes tested insurance selling methods and 
offers general insurance information interesting to men in that work. | 


4 In dignity and service the work of the Aftna-izer is a profession. 

He is constantly in close touch with the influential men of his 
neighborhood. They look to him as a specialist and a consultant in 
their insurance problems. 


By being able to offer his clients sound security against unfore- 

seen misfortune, the 7Etna-izer builds up his income and prestige 
to an enviable degree. The promptness and fairness of Etna claim 
adjustments cement the loyalty of clients, and all the unsurpassed 
service which the 7Etna-izer is able to render is a stepping stone to 
more business and greater financial return. 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD ere CONNECTICUT 
































NUMBER FOUR ‘ MODERN CRUSADER SERIES 


THON 
CIRUSAIPURS — 


















































| ‘crusader —some worthy champion of 

i ithe aged and the unprotected — isi 4 
a \denied even the simple ; courtesies 
q that are his rightful due. @ And 
: q that is why the Phoenix Mutual Life 
look at it this way. If you were the § Insurance Company. is never content 
prospect, town oro fi haw >————/~7 " with the mere employment of men 
‘you be willing to entrust the future welfare and of character and proven ability. Nor with their 
happiness of your family—and yourself? @ These thorough training and equipment. € It heralds 
are questions which, more often than we realize, their coming through the printed page. It uses 
induce an interested prospect to deny an interview national advertising to make sure that when its men 
or refuse a sale. He is not sure—he does not stand in the presence of prospects they shall not be 
know — what manner of man stands before him. “unknown quantities” as impossible of recognition. 


Cn other words it often happens that some modern as the silhouette drawn above. 


PHOENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY OF HARTFORD 


—, 


How would you describe the type of 
man needed to complete this picture of FR 
a life insurance interview? What § 
ualities ought the salesman to possess? § 
hat dominant characteristics? @( Or § 
































PROTECTION=-HUNGER 


EVEN-TENTHS of the families in America are 
dependent on wages, and the fathers and moth- 

ers live in constant dread of sickness, injury, unem- 
ployment, impoverished old age,and premature death. 
That they hunger for protection from these calamities 


is proclaimed by the billions of industrial insurance in 
force. : 


Those who are hard pressed, especially, realize 
that insurance has developed into something more 
than mere indemnity. With its nurses dotting the 
country, its safety engineers clearing away the dan- 
gers to life and limb, its medical men and welfare 
workers steadily extending the life-span, insurance is 
now, in very truth, protection. And so, for the wage 
earner, it is neither a luxury nor even a debatable 
purchase; it is a vital want. The institution that en- 
ables him to meet that want, renders him a valuable 
service. 


METROPOLITAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE - NEW YORK 
Pacific Coast Head Office - San Francisco 
Canadian Head Office - Ottawa 






































